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OPINIONS ON THE “ INDIAN CULTURE ’’ 

Dr. W. Stede.— The new magazine is a very admirable undertaking, embodying 
the best product of intellect of our Indian colleagues and fellow students, I cannot 
but pay the highest tribute of admiration to this new publication. 

Dr. F. O. Schrader.— ... admirable ... shows the high standard which is 
expected of a scientific journal and astonishes one by the richness of its contents. 

Mons* Louis Finot. — ... full of interesting matter and foicbodes a bright 
future. 

Dr. Barnett. —The October number of Indian Culture is a most admirable one. 

Dr. M. Winternitz.—I congratulate you and your collaborators on the pubh- 
cation of No. 3 of Indian Culture which is again full of interesting matter relating 
to various branches of indology. 

Dr. Louis de la Vallfee Poussin.—. .. contains many good things. I am 
much interested by the remarks of Prof. Winternitz on the Sramana-Literature. 

Dr. A. B. Keith. —It is a most interesting number and if the standard of achieve¬ 
ment is maintained you will have secured a very valuable addition to the number 
of scholarly periodicals issued in India. 

Dr. J. Przyluski. — . .. Fine Journal. 

Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky. —A splendid issue. 

Mr. Charles E. A. W. Oldham.— It is indeed very kind of you to have sent 
me a copy of the first issue of your new quarterly journal entitled Indian Culture. 
You have assuredly deserved well of yoiir country by your unsparing devotion 
to the promotion of research into the history of its past. 

Mr. C. W. Gurner, LC.S. — ... a publication of a very high standard. 

Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda. —I congratulate you on the excellent 
character of the new oriental journal you have started. It is a high class magazine 
with articles of very superior quahty. 

Director, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad-Deccan .~>I congratulate 
you heartily on the excellence of the articles published in the first number and I 
hope the standard will be maintained under your able management. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society (Vol. IX, Part I, 
July 1934) .—This very admirable periodical will be welcomed all over the country 
by all those who are devoted to the promotion of research into the ancient History 
of India and her great culture. It is a quarterly Journal and deals with topics 
relating to Indian History, Geography, Art, Archaeology, Epigraphy, Numismatics, 
Religion, Folklore, Philosophy, Ethnology, Anthropology, etc. etc. from the 
earliest times down to the medieval period. The excellent character of this new 
Journal and the high standard of articles published in it, and the enterprise and 
devotion of the group of the Bengali scholars seem to make Indian culture rightly 
and completely fill the great void created by the unfortunate discontinuance of the 
great epoch making journal, the Indian Antiquary. This new Journal, three 
numbers of which are before us, shows itself to be first class scientific periodical by 
the richness of its contents. Like the Indian Antiquary, it is hoped that this 
Journal also will be an impartial forum to all devoted and inspiring workers under 
the capable editorship of the distinguished and veteran savant Dr. Devadatta 
Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, who is assisted by willing and brilliant scholars like 
Dr. Barua and Dr. Biniala Churn Law, We heartily congratulate the management 
of the Journali on the high standard of excellence that is attained and hope that 
by means of unsparing devotion it will be maintained. There is no doubt that its 
appearance is a valuable addition to the number of scholarly journals published in 
India to-day. We wish it all success. 
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RULES 

The Journal, which is a quarterly one, will be issuea annually in four 
parts in July, October, Januar>% and April. The inland subscription is 
Rs. 6 (including postage) and foreign subscription is lo shillings (including 
postage) per annum payable in advance. Each copy is priced at Rs. 2 
(inland) and 3s. 6 d. (foreign). The rates of advertisements may be ascertained 
on application to the Managing Director at 55, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, 
to whom all remittances should be sent. Any change of address should be 
promptly intimated to him. In case of non-dehvery within a fortnight from 
the approximate date of publication, the office should be informed at once. 
Any one paying Rs. 100 at a time as a life-subscriber of any particular series 
of publications of the Institute will get free copies of the Journal. Euzac & Co., 
London, Otto Harrassowitz, Germany, and the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 
Lahore, are the selling agents. 

The Journal deals with topics relating to Indian history, geography, art, 
archaeology, iconography, epigraphy, numismatics, religion, literature, philo¬ 
sophy, ethnology, anthropology, folklore, etc., etc., from the earliest times 
to the mediaeval period. Contributors are requested to send articles, 
notes, reviews, etc., type-written, addressed to the Editors at No. 43, 
Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. They are further requested to add or alter 
in the galley proofs but^not in the page proofs. The Editors reserve to 
themselves the right to accept or reject the whole or portions of the articles, 
notes, reviews, etc. The rejected contributions are not returned to authors if 
postage is not paid. Books for reviews. Journals for exchange, etc., should 
be sent to the Editors at No. 43, Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 



(or Ocean of Indian Chemistry, Medicine and Alchemy) 

Compiled in Sanskrit with English translation in 3 volumes. 
Price Rs. 6 each volume. 

Opinions :— 

Edward Peters, Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A.:— 

I consider you are performing one of the world’s greatest good 
works to-day in making available this marvellous ancient wisdom of 
India which is the only source and store-house of real knowledge. 
I shall anxiously await the publication of the remaining volumes of 
your priceless work. 

Prof. M. Winternitz of the Prague University ;— 

It is an interesting contribution to our knowledge of Hindu 
Chemistry, Alchemy and Medicine. I shall make a mention of 
your great work in the revised edition of Vol. Ill of my History of 
Indian Literature. 

Albert G. Ingalls, Associate Editor, “ Scientific American ” :— 

These books have been given a special place in the library of 
the Journal, reserved for works which are eminently worthy of 
preservation for the edification of future editors. 

To be had of all the principal booksellers of the world and of 
the author, and of the Indian Research Institute Book Depot, 
55, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 

Bhtjdeb Mookerji, M.A. (triple), Rasacharya, 
Sankhy a-V edanta-tirtha, 

(Ayurvedic Physician), 

20, Grey Street, Calcutta. 









MOTI LAL BANARSI DASS 


Oriental Booksellers and Publishers, Saldmitha, Lahore 


IMPBRIAL HISTORY OP INDIA—by the 
Greatest I^iving Authority on Ancient 
Indian History, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal M.A.— 
based on the old Sanskrit texts. This 
History of Ancient India has matters 
which settle many controversies. Worth 
possessing. 1934. Rs. 8. 

HISTORY OF INDIA (150 to 350 A.D.) 
by the above Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A. 
The so-called Dark Period is disclosed as a 
Bright Period of Hindu History. It is a 
very substantial contribution to the Early 
History of India. Only very few copies 
remain more, Rs. 10. 

LAND SYSTEM IN SOUTH INDIA (800- 
1200 A.D.) by Dr. K. M. Gupta. The 
work brilliantly sets forth a chapter of the 
social and economic history of Ancient 
India. Rs. 10. 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY by Prof. H. M. 
Bhattacharya. Worth possessing. Rs. 3-8. 

ESSENTIALS OF ADWAITISM by Dr. R. 
Das or a free English translation of 
Naisyakarmyasiddhi. Rs. 5. 

SADUKTIKARNAMRITA of Shridhardass 
critically edited for the first time by the 
late MM.Pt. Ramavtar Sarma, M.A., with 
an historical introduction of 150 pages by 
Dr. Har Datt in English. Best Sanskrit 
Anthology. Rs. 10. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE by Dr. Jai Chaud. 
This is a well-written book upon an 
important subject based on Vedic System 
of Yoga and interpreted in the light of 
Modern Knowledge. It is decidedly an 
advance over all other systems known to 
the world. Re. i. 

NIRUKTA translated into English by 
Dr. L. Sarup, M.A. Rs. 8. 

Comm, of SKANDA and MAHESWARA 
on Nirukta critically edited for the first 
time by Dr. L. Sarup, M.A. Complete in 
3 vols. Rs. 16-4. 

INTRODUCTION TO PRAKRIT for master¬ 
ing Prakrits by Dr. A. C. Woolner. Rs. 3. 


NAISHADHA CHARITRA of Sri Harsha 
completely translated into English for the 
first time with critical notes, copious ex¬ 
tracts from several unpublished com¬ 
mentaries, valuable introduction, com¬ 
prehensive appendix and a vocabulary by 
Principal K. K. Handiqui, M.A. Every 
portion of the hook hears upon it the stamp 
of great erudition and wide research. Rs. 12. 

ANCIENT INDIAN COLONIES IN THE 
FAR EAST. Vol. I—Champa by Dr. R. 
C. Majumdar with several illustrations, 
inscriptions, and a map. Highly appre¬ 
ciated all over the world. This is the 
glorious chapter of Hindu History. Rs. 15. 

ANCIENT INDIAN COLONY OF SIAM 
by Dr. P. N. Bose. An up-to-date history 
of Siam with illustrations. Rs. 3-8. 

KAMA KALA (in English) lays bare to the 
modern man in a modern tongue the vital 
secrets of sex which the Ancient Hindu 
Sexologists like Vatsyayana had expounded 
in their world-famous writings. With 30 
very beautiful Half-tone and tri-colour 
illustrations. Rs. 5. 

VAISNAVA PHILOSOPHY with special 
reference to Gaurangite cult by Prof. 
G. N. MuUik. Rs. 8. 

HEYAPAKSHA OF YOGA by Dr. Pathak. 
Rs. 7-8. 

MAHAVIRACHARITA critically edited by 
Macdonell and Todarmall. Rs. 10. 

PHONOLOGY OF PANJABI by Dr. Banarsi 
Dass Jain. Rs. 5. 

PRINCIPLES OP INDIAN SILPASASTRA 
by Dr. P. N. Bose. Rs. 3-8. 

KANVIYA SATAPATHA BRAHMAN cri¬ 
tically edited for the first time by 
Dr. Caland. Rs. 10. 

JAIMINIYAGRIHYASUTRA text, com., 
and English trans. by Dr. Caland. Rs. 6. 

KAUTILYA ARTHA SASTRA crit^ly 
edited with com., intro., and nb^ by 
Drs. Jolly and Schmidt. Rs. 10. 


‘ Besides above we keep in stock all kinds of Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Hindi, Avesta, and 
Books on Ancient Indian History, and supply to the world at the shortest notice. Big catalogue 
containing 5,000 items with latest supplements sent free on application with 4 annas stamps for 
postage. 



HOW TO BECOME A 

MASTER OF ENGLISH 


There is not a walk in life in which a 
mastery of the English language will 
not bring advancement, a larger income, 
wider influence, and make the road to 
success smoother and surer. 


Whatever your Business or Occupa¬ 
tion, you need a command of the English 
language to be successful. Whether 
you are a doctor, a lawyer, a mer¬ 
chant, a salesman, a clergyman, a 
teacher, a student or a clerk, a com¬ 
mand of English will bring you to the 
forefront and lack of it will be a drag 
on your onward climb. You need good 
English in every relation of your life 
and it will help you, as no other single 
thing can, to reach the goal of your 
desires and achieve success. 


Here is the way to gain a new com¬ 
mand of English in a few weeks. Mr. 
Grenville Kleiser, who is a leading 
authority on English and Speech and 
the best known teacher of English by 
correspondence, has discovered a new 
method of mastering the English lan¬ 
guage. His Correspondence Course, 
that has been taken up by more than 

Master Writers Have 


1,00,000 persons all over the world, 
enables you to become a Master of 
English by the easiest system of study 
and in the shortest time possible. It 
teaches you by post in your spare 
moments at home, how to— 

Add Thousands of Expressive 
Words to your Vocabulary; 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place; 

Avoid All Mistakes of Grammar 
and Idiom; 

Develop Originality of Expression ; 
Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Essays, Advertisements, 

Articles, Stories, Sermons, 
etc. ; 

Increase Your Power of Per¬ 
suasion ; 

Win Higher Promotion and Pay ; 
Become an Engaging Conversa¬ 
tionalist ; 

Make Yourself Welcome in Good 
Society; 

Be a Person of Culture, Power and 
Influence in your Community. 

Praised This Course. 


Enthusiastic endorsements of this remarkable Course have been written by 
such masters of English as John Burroughs, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Booth 
Tarkington, Irwin S. Cobb, Rupert Rughes, Ellis Parker Butler, who know the 
ins and outs of the literary craft and who can appreciate, as no amateur can, the 
vital importance of mastery of English. All lines of business, all trades, all 
professions, arts and sciences are represented among the thousands of Mr. 
Kleiser’s students. Just half an hour a day results in surprising progress. 

Everyone who wants to have a com¬ 
mand of words and consequently a 
command of men and of circumstances, 
to impress men of affairs, to write in a 
clear, bold, vigorous style that carries 
conviction and to possess power and 
personality, should enrol himself for 
the Grenville Kleiser Correspondence 
Course at the earliest opportunity. Full 
particulars can be had FREE OF 
CHARGE. Drop a post card for them 
to The Tutorial Institute, Head Quarters, 

Delhi, 75 or 


POST THIS COUPON 
TO-DAY. 


The vSkcretary, 

THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE, 

Head Quarters, Delhi, 75* 

Please send me full particulars of 
the Kleiser Correspondence Course 
for attaining Mastery of English. 

Name. 

Address. 


Age.. Occupation. 














JUST OUT! 


JUST OUT! 


ANCIENT INDIAN TRIBES, VOL. II 

By Dr. Bimai^a Churn Daw, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 

It deals with a connected and systematic history of the twenty tribes 
from the earliest time to the end of the Hindu period, e.g. the Vahgas, 
Suhmas, Gaudas, Pundras, Sindhu-Sauviras, Surastras, Mulakas, Mekalas, 
Da^arnas, Karusas, Ambasthas, Malavas, Yaudheyas, Sibis, Kekayas, Abhiras, 
Trigarttas, Vahlikas, Nisadas and Nisadhas. 

Price Rs. i/8/-; Foreign price 3s. 6d. 

To be had of the Author, 43, Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta; and Luzac 
& Co., 46, Great Russell Street, London. 

OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 

Dr. L, D. Barnett. —An excellent and most useful work. I am again your 
debtor. 

Dr. E. J. Thomas. —It is a worthy successor to 3 "our former work and with its 
multitude of valuable references and facts will be an important contribution to our 
geographical knowledge of India. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids. —It must have meant a lot of work l)ut you gave ungrudgingly. 

Dr. Sten Konow. —You give us the results of your research work in a clear 
and perspicuous style and we have every reason for being thankful to you for what 
you have done. 

Dr. M. Walleser. —It is of the utmost interest for me and I am sure I shall 
learn a great deal from it. 

Mr. E. J. Rapson. —It is a useful summary of geographical information and I 
shall no doubt often be glad to refer to it. 

T)r. J. Ph. Vogel. —I welcome your book as a very useful help in connection 
with our planned ** Archaeological Atlas of Greater India 

Mr. Charles E. A. W. Oldham. —It is a valuable compilation full of usefu 
references helping towards the location of these ancient tribes—a matter of much 
importance for the understanding of the history of their times. 

“ Calcutta Review Novemher, ^934*—Law^s work fills a long-felt want. No 
serviceable study, at once concise and comprehensive, of the tribes included in his 
book had hitherto been available. There is no doubt that this book along with its 
predecessor will prove indispensable wherever knowledge is sought of the ancient 
Indian tribes. 

Journal of Indian History, B. C. Law has made a special study of 
ancient Indian Tribes, the Ksatriyas and other tribes from the earliest times.... 
We congratulate the earnest scholar of this little volume for giving us a useful 
book, being short studies on a great subject. 



Oriental Books, Indian and Persian Art, MSSm Bronzes, etc. 


INSPECT OUR GALLERY OF ORIENTAL ART. 

All the books prescribed for students at the School of Oriental 
Studies and the Universities are kept in stock. 


Juat Pnblished 

TEACHINGS FROM THE BHAGAWADGITA. 

Translation. Introduction, and comments by Hari Prasad Shastri. 

8vo, cloth, pp. 8o Price 35. 6rf. In paper covers 2s, 

BOOK OF RAM. 

The Bible of India. By Mahatma Tulsidas. Rendered into English by Hari Prasad Shastri. 
Cr. 8vo, limp gilt cloth, pp. 143. Price 5s. In paper covers 3s. 6cl, 

THE MAWAQIF and MUEHATABAT. 

Of Muhammad Ibn ' Abdi * I^-Jabbdr Al-Niffari, with other fragments. Arabic text, edited 
for the first time, with translation, commentary and indices, by Arthur John Arberry, M.A. 
Roy. 8vo, buckram, pp. xvii, 276, 218. Price 65s. 

(•' B. J. W. Gibb Memorial” Series : New Series, IX.) 

WALKER (JOHN). 

Folk Medicine in Modern Egypt. Being the relevant parts of the Ttbb aURuhka, or Old 
Wives’ Medicine of ' Abd al RahmSn Isma *il. With 3 illus. and i facs. 

8vo, cloth, pp. 128. * Price 7s. 6d. 

Gratis on Application — 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ARABIA, ISLAM 

ARABIC TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


LUZAC & CO. 

Oriental and Foreign Booksellers. 

46 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 

(Opposite the British Museum.) 


MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 

The only Journal of its kind published regularly on the 7th of each month for 
over twenty years. Has a number of contributors and reviewers attached to it. 
Bright and topical in its contents, it has ever stood out for progressive and suggestive 
comments on public affairs and well being. Sir Roper Lethbridge called it the 
*Most admirable Journal Annual subscription Rs. 6. 

FROM THE BOOK DEPARTMENT, books on economic matters can always 
be ordered. The following books are available for sale from stock :— 

PLANNED ECONOMY FOR INDIA by Sir M. Visvesvaryya, K.C.S.L, LL.D., 
price Rs. 6. 

MADURA SOURASHTRA COMMUNITY by K. R. R, Sastry, M.A., F.R.. 
Econ.S., price Re. i. 

INDIAN CASTE SYSTEM by C. Ha3ravadana Rao, B.A., B.L., F.R.£con.S., 
price Re« i. 

STUDIES IN RURAL ECONOMICS by S. Kesava Iyengar, M.A., price Rs. 8. 

TOWARDS NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY by Dr. P. J. Thomas, M.A, 
B.Litt., Ph.D., price As. 4. 

MYSORE GAZETTEER (5 VOLUMES) Edited by C. Hayavadana Rap, B.A., 
B.L., price per set Rs. 30, can also be had in parts at prices varying from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 8 per volume. 

Postage extra in all cases. 

Apply to Manager, “ M3rsore Economic Journal ”, 19, Gtmdopunt 
Buildings, Siddicutta, Bangalore City. 






PRAKRITI 

(The Journal of Science in Bengali) 

Edited by 

DR. SATYA CHURN LAW, M.A., BX., Ph.D., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Published every two months with highly INSTRUC¬ 
TIVE and profusely ILLUSTRATED CONTRIBU¬ 
TIONS by SPECIALISTS on all branches of 
SCIENCE. 

LIBRARIES, COLLEGES and EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS must not do without it. 

The Journal now in its ELEVENTH YEAR has 
an ever-increasing role of Usefulness, specially in view of 
the proposed Change in the Curriculum of studies envisaged 
by our University. 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Aoharya Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray. 
Prof. Dr. Nil Ratan Dhar, D.Sc., F.I.C., 
I.E.S. 

Dr. Satya Prasad Roy Choudhuri, 
D.Sc. 

Dr. Snehamay Dutt, D.Sc. 

Dr. Sukumar Chandra Barker, D.Sc. 
Dr. S. N. Sen, Ph.D., Meteorologist. 
Dr. Sukumar Ranjan Das, M.A., Ph.D. 
Prof. Benoy Ktuoaar Sarkar, M.A. 

Dr. Ekendra Nath Ghose, M.Sc., M.D., 
D.So. 


Dr. Sunder Lai Hora, D.Sc., F.LB., 
F.Z.S. 

Dr. Himadri Mookerjee, D.Sc. 

Dr. S. R. Bose, M.A., Ph.D. 

Prof. Girija Praaanna Majumder, M.Sc., 
B.L. 

Mr. Nikunja Behari Dutt, M.R.A.S. 

Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A. 

Dr. S. K. Mitra, M.So., Ph.D., Eoo> 
nomic Botanist to the Govermnent 
of Assam. 


Annual Subscription: Rupees Four. Single Copy: Annas Ten. 

Apply to the MANAGER, PRAKRITI, 

50 , Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 



For 

NEAT AND PROMPT 
PRINTING SERVICE 



Ring up B.B. 3460 


or Call at 

THE SREEKRISHNA 
PRINTING WORKS 

259, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta 
You will never have dissatisfaction 





ORIGINAL SANSKRIT WORKS 

by 

MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA KAVIRAJ BANANATH SEN, SARASWATI, Mi., L.M.S. 


PRATYAKSHA SHARIRAM 

A Text-book of Human Anatomy in Sanskrit 
written on Ayurvedic lines 

{With elaborate English and Sanskrit Introductions containing a History 
of Ayurveda generally and of Hindu Anatomy particularly,) 

Written in lucid classical and easy Sanskrit incorporating all ancient knowledge 
and nomenclature and illustrated with numerous diagrams and half-tone blocks, 
it is not a work of translation or transliteration but has been declared a “ perfectly 
original masterpiece ” by learned Scholars, not only of India, but also of 
Europe and America. It has been recommended as a text-book for all Ayurvedic 
students and practitioners by the 5th All-India Ayurvedic Conference, 1913, and 
adopted as such in Ayurvedic Schools and Colleges—all over India, e.g. Delhi, 
Ivahore, Pilibhit, Poona, Bombay, Trivandrum, Madras, Calcutta, etc. 

Complete in 3 Volumes —the ist and 2nd Volumes of which are already 
out. Price, ist Volume (cloth-bound), 3rd Edition, Rs. 5; 2nd Volume Rs. 6; 
2 Volumes bound together Rs. 10; 3rd Volume is in the Press. Postage extra. 


SIDDHANTA-NIDUMII 

A Text-book of Ayurvedic Pathology and Symptomatology 
in Sanskrit (with Author’s own Commentary) 

This is a work of unique importance as it not only embodies all the informa¬ 
tions found in Midhava Nid&nam and the Nidanasthanas of Charaka, Sushruta 
and Bagbhatta but also puts facts in a new light interpreting the Sutras of the 
Rishis in a truly scientific manner. Besides, unlike other works of Nidanam, it 
contains a thorough exposition of the theory of Vayu, Pitta and Kapha in a way 
acceptable to all physiologists of the present day. 

Complete in 3 Volumes—the first of which is out. Price of 1st Volume— 
Rs. 2. For students — Rs. 1-8. 

Other Volumes in the Press. 


Published by 

KALPATARU AYURVEDIC WORKS, 
Ghittaranjan Avenue, N. Calcutta 








SELECT OPINIONS ON PRATYAKSHA SHARIRAM 
BY M.M. GANANATH SEN 


Dr. A. F. Rodolf Hornle, M.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. {Author of Studies in Hindu 
Medicine"') :—“With great difficulties, you have grappled with considerable skill 
and success.... Fine classical Sanskrit.... A very creditable performance.’* 

Dr. C. H. Tawney, M.A., Ph.D. (London): —“You are throwing new light 
upon an important subject....it will benefit your countrymen materially.** 

Dr. H. Oldenberg, M.A., Ph.D. (Gottingen) :—“ Very interesting and 
valuable.*' 

Dr. H. A. Hare, M.D., B.Sc. (The celebrated Medical author of America ):— 
“Your work will be an acquisition to the Library of the College of Physicians, 
United States.** 

Lt.-Col. J. T. Calvert, M.B., M.R.C.P., I.M.S. (Principal, Medical College, 
Calcutta) :—“A valuable asset not only to the student of Ayurvedic Medicine but 
also to antiquarians....much appreciate the difficulty and almost Herculean amount 
of labour.** 

Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S., F.L.S. (RetdJ) :—“ A work of real utility....does 
credit to your great learning and spirit of research.** 

Sir Subrahmanya Iyer, K.C.I.E., M.A., Ph.D., LL.D.:—“Most valuable 
work.... All India must feel grateful to you for the service you are rendering to 
the cause of Ayurvedic Medicine.’* 

Lt.-Col. Dr. S. P. Sarbadhikari, M.D., CJ.E.:—“ It is a magnificent oriental 
addition of exquisite grace and absolute correctness to the anatomical library of 
the present day of which your countrymen will feel proud and which not only 
Indian but even European savants will readily welcome.** 

Dr. Sir Bhala Chandra Krishna, Kt. (Bombay) :—“A very valuable produc¬ 
tion, extremely useful for Ayurvedic practitioners. The masterly manner in which 
the author has dealt with history of Ayurvedic Medicine deserves the highest 
praise.” 

Dr. A. Mittra, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Eng.) :—“ You deserve the highest praise 
for your valuable work and the thanks of the whole medical world are due to you. 
For I believe that the Medical man's education will be incomplete if he has not 
read your book.” 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Chitradhar Misra (Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Darbhanga): —“Evinces wonderful command of Sanskrit, great erudition and 
genuine research of the author.** 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Pramathanath Tarkabhusan (Principal, 
Sanskrit Dept., Hindu University, Benares): —“The elegance of your diction, the 
perspicuity of your style and the chastity of your language and above all the depth 
of your research are exceedingly charming.** 

Pandit Lakshmiram Swami Ayurvedacharyya (Ex-President, Calcutta 
Session of the All-India Ayurvedic Conference): —“An epoch-making production in 
the field of Ayurvedic literature. Calcutta should be proud of it.*’ (Presidential 
Speech, tgt^.) 
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THE HIDDEN FEAR 

By 'W. J. Ennever 


F ew things which I have encountered in 
the course of my life have impressed me 
more than the prevalence of what I here call 
hidden fear.** 

It is a fear which is not openly confessed: 
indeed, in many cases those who suffer from 
it are not conscious of its existence, even 
though its deterrent effects are constantly 
experienced. But nevertheless it is a very 
real fear which has far-reaching consequences. 

Actually, this hidden fear" of which I 
speak is at the root of what is termed 'Mnfe- 
riority complex." It is probable that the 
more scientific term misleads a good many 
people, and that is why, for the present, I 
prefer to discuss it as the hidden fear.” 

I have met with it in men whom none 
would suspect of an inferiority complex”— 
they themselves would scorn the suggestion. 
Nevertheless, they are afflicted and handi¬ 
capped by a "hidden fear” which prevents 
them being all that they might otherwise be. 
I have been honoured with the confidences of 
men and women of recognised eminence in 
many fields of human activity—statesmen, 
men of letters, actors, and members of the 
legal and medical profession—who have in 
the course of conversation revealed the exist¬ 
ence of a fear which, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, dogs their progress. 

The ** hidden fear ” is, however, much more 
in evidence with those whom I may term 
"the rank and file” of business and the 
professions, and, in my opinion, it is this 
which in the vast majority of cases is respon¬ 
sible for failure and mediocrity. 

Here I will state an opinion which I firmly 
hold, and which every year, every day almost, 
tends to confirm. It is that the normal man 
or woman possesses capacities and abilities far 
greater than they themselves believe. 

I make that statement quite seriously, for 
it is based upon my observation of some 
thousands of cases during my thirty years’ 
work at the Pelman Institute. 

A reader of these words may exclaim im¬ 
patiently, "OhI but that cannot apply in 
my case. I know myself: I know my own 
powers and my own limitations.” Probably 
he does: but he has never sought to discover 
the cause of his "limitations.” I venture to 


say that the cause is, in almost every case, 
a hidden fear of some sort—a doubt, self- 
distrust, fear of opinion, timidity, dread of 
novelty or any departure from settled habits. 
It is impossible to catalogue all the varieties 
of the hidden fear, but these are some of the 
more prevalent, and until they are abolished 
a very real limit is set to the possibilities of 
progress. 

They limit progress because they deter a 
man from exerting himself to the full extent 
of his capabilities. He does not really believe 
in his own abilities beyond a certain point, 
and, not believing, he does not try. He may 
be ambitious, but his fear of failure holds him 
back from the attempt to climb. And yet, if 
his fear, liis doubt, his indecision, were to be 
analysed or subjected to the questionings of 
reason, they would vanish like a mist before 
the rising sun. 

And, once again, I speak from long experi¬ 
ence. I have known innumerable cases 
wherein those who have come to the Pelman 
Institute as confessed mediocrities, or even as 
positive failures, have subsequently made 
rapid progress, achieving what hitherto they 
had thought to be beyond their powers. The 

ower had been in them all along, but it was 

eld back by the "hidden fear.” 

That is why I say emphatically that most 
people possess far greater abilities than they 
credit themselves with; but as those abilities 
are unrecognised and not put to use, they 
remain in a lowly station instead of rising, 
as they well might, to the highest. 

Nobody has ever been asked to take 
Pelmanism "on faith.” I should, indeed, be 
very sorry if a single man or woman ever 
took the Course without being first completely 
satisfied that it is a thoroughly sound, 
scientific, and practical means of developing 
those latent powers of the brain which, called 
into activity, never fail to make all the differ¬ 
ence between real success and—mediocrity. 

A copy of the " Science of Success ” (48 pp. 
illustrated) in which many people speak of 
Pelmanism from person^ experience and 
which contains the opinions of Pelmanism 
contributed by a number of the most distin¬ 
guished men and women will be sent free on 
application. 


The Pelman Institute. Indian Headquarters Delhi 75. 
Branch 102/75, Chve Street, Calcutta. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PHYSICAL FEATURES 
OF INDIA FOR THE UNDERSTANDING 
OF HER HISTORY^ 

By Dorothy A. L. Stede 

‘ India has no history How often does one hear this cryptic 
remark ? How often do people wonder vaguely what it can mean ? 
Incredible it seems, that a great country, with a mighty civiUzation 
whose antiquity is only exceeded by that of Egypt and of China, 
should be said to have ‘ no history History, in the general accepta¬ 
tion of the word, signifies ‘ a systematic written account of events ’ 
(under events we must include everything that affects a nation and 
its culture). Here we are faced with a difficulty. ‘A systematic 
written account of events ’. Such a thing was unheard of in India 
during the ages of her glory. The Brahmans, distinguished as they 
were in many branches of knowledge, paid no attention to the science 
of history ; their chronology was hopelessly inaccurate, and it meant 
little to them if they antedated a king by several centuries. This 
curious tendency on their part was largely due to the fact that, by 
adopting the doctrine of transmigration, the Brahmans early 
embraced the notion that all existence and its attendant actions are 
a positive evil, so that it did not seem worth while to record them. 
Thus it is that India’s history has of late been painstakingly recon¬ 
structed, Httle by little, from the evidence of coins, inscriptions of 
various kinds, literature, and the accounts of foreign visitors, e.g., 
Megasthenes of Greece, and Hiouen Tsang, the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim. 

By history one should understand not merely a succession of 
dates of battles, invasions, dynasties; under history one should 
include the entire culture of a race, or, to be more accurate, of the 
inhabitants of a country (for there must needs be a thousand and 
one races), their attainments, in Hterature, art and science, their 
daily hfe, trade, relations with one another, and with the outside 
world, and their religion and all that it entails. 

And for the study of each one of these factors we shall find a 
knowledge of India’s physical features indispensable. Here again 
one is apt to be misled. At first sight it would seem that very 
little could be included in the term ‘ physical features ’. Does it 
mean simply ‘ the lie of the land ' ? One could say, ‘ Oh yes, there 
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are the Himalayas across the north of India. They have always 
formed a formidable barrier, and have stopped many an invasion. 
But the fact that there are mountain-passes has prevented them from 
being an absolute barrier, so that hordes have poured in from 
time to time from the N.W. and the N.E. This is true, but it is 
only a half-truth, and there are many other factors to be considered. 

What a narrow line of demarcation separates history from 
geography ! In every sentence regarding the physical features of 
the country, we are apt to refer to historical possibilities or events ; 
that is to say, we unconsciously regard geography primaril}’^ in its 
relations to human life. When we think of rainfall we consider how 
the lack of it may lead to failure of crops, and hence to famine ; or 
how the excess of it, causing floods, may render thousands homeless. 
And as history is essentially the record of the lives of an infinite 
number of single human beings, forming a compact mass (which 
may not be at all compact in r^lity, but is bound to appear so after 
several centuries, owing to the blurring of the individual personalities), 
it is easy to see what a tremendous influence on history such physical 
features must have. 

Bet it be understood that ‘ physical features ’ includes not 
merely the shape and contours of the land, its mountain and river 
systems, and its vegetation; but also the climate, winds, rainfall, 
ocean currents, animals, minerals, and location. All these factors 
are inextricably interwoven one with another, and cannot be dealt 
with in any logical order. 

Bet us commence with a brief survey of the main topographical 
features of the country. India proper maj^ be conveniently divided 
into three chief parts : 

(1) N.W. India, or the region of the Indus and its tributaries : 
bordered on the N. and W. by the mountainous districts of Kashmir 
and Baluchistan, and shading on the S. into the deserts of Rajputana. 
This district is not particularly fertile, for it is only in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Indus and some of its tributaries that the surface can 
be cultivated by means of river-irrigation. 

(2) The region of the combined basins of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra and their affluents; a great alluvial plain which con¬ 
stitutes the main portion of N. India, and which supports a dense 
population. This district is backed by the Himalayas, which supply 
the vital waterways whose fertilizing influence is so important a 
factor in the life of Hindustan. 

{3) The southern peninsula, which consists of the Deccan, a 
large plateau occup3dng the centre portion, bordered on all sides by 
mountain ranges ; and the narrow coastal strips which line the W. 
and E. Ghats. The Vindhya and Satpura ranges which flank the 
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Deccan on the N. form a broad wall dividing N. from S. India,— 
this is an important fact to be taken into account in the consideration 
of India’s civilizations and ethnography. 

Such, broadly speaking, are the divisions of India ; it will readily 
be realized that their characteristics have played an enormous part 
in the enactment of her history. Other features which demand to 
be noted are, first, the size and extent of the country, and second, 
her location in regard to the rest of the continent. India has an 
area of at least 1,350,000 square miles, and lies between 8^4' and 
35® N. latitude. Small wonder that it has been termed ‘ an epitome 
of the whole earth', containing as it does the most varied vegeta¬ 
tion, and great extremes of altitude and temperature. In considera¬ 
tion of the physical features of India, we cannot limit ourselves 
completely to India herself, but must consider her location with 
regard to other countries, and incidentally touch on certain aspects 
of the features of those neighbours of hers. For example, in dis¬ 
cussing the nomad invasions and mijgrations which enter so largely 
into the political history of N. India, we shall have to deal with 
climatic cycles and their effect on the people of Central Asia. High 
plateaus are the predominant feature of Asia’s orographical structure; 
and these plateaus, more even than the mountains, have been 
instrumental in the restriction of mutual intercourse between the 
Asiatic races, and in the consequent independent development of 
their civilizations in the past. Thus India is separated from China 
by the lofty plateau of Thibet, even more thoroughly than by the 
Himalayas. On the N.W. her neighbours are Afghanistan and 
Turkestan; and behind Afghanistan lies Persia, and behind her 
Arabia and Egypt. 

It is with these neighbours that India was chiefly concerned 
until the discovery of the sea-route from Europe by Vasco da Gama 
in 1498. As has already been noted, India is on the north almost 
completely cut off from the rest of Asia by impassable mountain 
ranges. But this barrier is not entirely secure; it is permeable at 
its East and West extremities, being there pierced by mountain- 
passes or river-valleys. And through these passes came, at var3dng 
intervals, the multifarious hordes which have influenced the ethnology 
and civilization of India, and especially of North India. 

Eet us consider for a moment the different races of India, and 
the invasions in historic times which have influenced them. Four 
different stocks may be traced: Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, and 
Tibeto-Burman. The two latter are comparatively unimportant; 
they would seem to have entered India in prehistoric times by the 
N.E. passes, and to have more or less been relegated to the mountains 
by subsequent Dravidian invasions ; from the N.W.; the Dravidians 
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in their turn being disturbed in their possession of the North by the 
Aryan invaders during the period of the Vedas. To-da}" the 
Dravidians are still predominant in the South of India ; but the 
aboriginal tribes, thanks to India’s mountain ranges, which have 
made her a museum of races, form one of the world's most interesting 
relics of bygone ages ; safely ensconced in the hill}’- districts, many of 
these tribes are still in the Stone Age, untouched by modern 
civilization. 

The history of India is, generally speaking, the history of the 
Aryans, who, entering the Punjab probably between 2500 and 2000 
B.C. gradually spread from there over the Indo-Gangetic plains, and 
later evolved a mighty civilization characterized by the development 
of the caste system, the like of which is unknown elsewhere in the 
world, and of a great classical language and literature which has 
lately altered radically the trend of Western linguistic research. In 
addition, the Aryans in India have originated no fewer than three 
rehgions—Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. The connection of 
religion with India’s physical features will be touched upon later. 

The next invasion of any importance was that of the Persians ; 
more than 500 years B.C., the region on both sides of the Indus 
became and remained part of the Persian Empire until its destruc¬ 
tion by Alexander the Great in 351 B.C. Then it was that India 
first came directly into contact with Europe ; for Alexander now 
invaded the Punjab, and verj' nearly penetrated to the Ganges. 
After his death, his Grseco-Bactrian successors remained in touch 
with the N.W. until the 2nd century A.D. It is to this period that 
we must trace the chief source of Greek influence in N. India ; and 
it should be recognized at once that such influence is by no means 
so extensive as is sometimes supposed ; it is indeed practically limited 
to the science of astronomy. 

The next invasions of any importance are those of the 
Muhammadans, sporadic offshoots of which occurred between the 
8th and 12th centuries. The Mohamedan dominion proper was not 
however estabUshed till after 1200 A.D. ; and the so-called Mogul 
Empire, which is associated with Mohammedanism in the popular 
imagination, lasted for barely a century and a half, i.e. from 1556- 
1707. And this dominion, though it gave India political union, did 
not essentially affect her civflization, in spite of its influence in the 
sphere of religion. 

It will be seen that it was Northern India, and more especially 
N.W. India, which always had to bear the brunt of the land invasions. 
Until the end of the 15th centtuy, the Deccan was more completely 
isolated from the rest of the world by sea than N. India by its 
mountain barriers. There was a certain amount of commerce by 
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sea between India and Babylon from the yth to the beginning of the 
5th century B.C., but after the decline of Babylon this gave place to 
the land trade with Arabia. But at last, at the close of the European 
Dark Ages, India’s extensive coastline made her directly known to 
the Portuguese, and through them to the rest of Europe. And since 
that time, it is no longer possible to speak convincingly of India's 
‘ isolation We come now to a very important chapter in India's 
history—the establishment of Emopean settlers on her coasts, and 
the spread of Western ideas inland over the whole country. Of these 
Europeans, only the EngUsh have made a lasting impression on 
India, so the others, French, Dutch, Portuguese, etc., need not be 
dealt with in detail. Portuguese influence has been restricted to the 
extreme South of India and Ceylon. 

It now becomes evident how very important is India’s coastline. 
Ey 1657 the English were fairly planted at the three points from 
which their influence was to extend over India—the W. coast, 
Madras, and Bengal. A century later, the disintegration of the 
Mogul Empire, and the conflicts of various native powers, had given 
the traders of the English E. India Co. the opportunity for establish¬ 
ing a dominion in India, while English superiority in sea-power, 
and the advantages of the geographical distribution of their settle¬ 
ments, had aided them in overcoming the French. India being 
practically a continent in itself, has always been composed of 
numerous States, large and small, each pursuing its own lines of 
development, and now subjecting, now subjected to its neighbours. 
From time to time one of these States has succeeded in founding a 
great empire ; but the greatest of such empires, that of Chandragupta 
and Asoka in the 3rd century B.C., and that of the Moguls in the 
17th century A.D., has never extended over the entire continent, and, 
like all empires dependent for their strength on an irresponsible 
monarchical or imperial power, they were bound to disintegrate 
when that power weakened. And with each disintegration the 
struggle between the individual States began anew. While the 
existence of these numerous petty States rendered more difiicult the 
task of the sporadic invader, on the other hand it constituted one of 
the factors which facilitated the establishment of British rule, which 
would not have been possible had any unifying native empire existed. 
It should be noted that the existence of so many separate States is 
largely due to the geographical configuration of the country, with 
its nt^erous barriers, formed by rivers, moimtains, or desert wastes. 
In this connection it may be observed that the prosperity or decline 
of many an Indian town has depended on physical conditions. It is 
impossible in an essay of limited length to do more than touch on 
the importance of certain key-situations, e.g. Delhi, three times the 
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headquarters of an Indian empire, or Patna, the ancient Pataliputra. 
Mention may also be made of the numbers of ruined cities within 
a few miles of the banks of the Ganges and Indus, and their 
tributaries; such towns as Gujrat, in the Punjab ; Kanauj, the 
former Kanyakubja, one of the great legendary cities of Aryan 
civilization in India, now stranded, a mass of ruins, about 4 miles 
from the Ganges ; Hastinapura, another ancient victim of the Ganges 
caprices. 

This brings us to the consideration of an important group of 
physical characteristics : the climate, and its effect on vegetation, 
coupled with the influence of the mountain—and river—systems. 
Climate is the most important of all the geographical factors, and 
it is one of the few factors that man is unable to alter. It acts upon 
man in three chief ways. In the first place, it sets up barriers 
which limit his movements (in crossing mountains, oceans, deserts, 
etc.). Second^, it determines the supply of most of the materials 
needed, not only for food, but for clothing and shelter ; and thirdly 
it has an important influence upon health and energy. To this last 
factor must be ascribed the general lack of progress on the part of 
tropical races. The first fact that calls for observation is that India, 
like China, is a monsoon region. A little consideration will reveal 
that practically all the great empires of antiquity, Rome, Greece, 
Babylonia, Syria, Egypt, and Carthage, had their seats in the 
subtropical regions between 20 and 40 N. latitude. The correspond¬ 
ing populous monsoon regions on the E. side of Eurasia are the 
great Indo-Gangetic plains of India, and most of China. These, too, 
were the scenes of ancient civilizations. In the matter of agriculture, 
the people of the monsoon regions have the advantage, for the rain 
comes when it is most needed, i.e. in summer; while in the sub¬ 
tropical regions the chief rainfall is in winter, when it cannot be of 
such benefit to the crops. This explains the dense population of 
monsoon countries. Millet and rice are the staple foods in such a 
climate, and when properly cultivated, they yield enormous returns, 
so that living is comparativel3' easy. But monsoon countries are 
particularlj’’ liable to famines; since practicallj’’ all the people are 
closely dependent upon agriculture, the prosperity of the whole 
country depends upon a short season of abundant rain in summer, 
and when that rain is scanty or delayed, ruin ensues. The S.W. 
monsoon is of greater economic importance than any other seasonal 
wind owing to the rainfall which it brings to India; large populous 
areas would become desert without it. ' Nor would it give such 
prosperity to N. India were it not for the co-operation of the great 
rivCTs which flow from mountains covered with perpetual snow, and 
which enable one-fifth of all the cultivated land of India to be 
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irrigated. In S. India, where the mountains are not high enough 
to give abundant water throughout the dry season, irrigation is 
carried on by means of ‘ tanks ’ or artificial reservoirs. The chief 
trouble with such tanks is that they are liable to become filled with 
silt; accordingly such irrigation is not so satisfactory as direct 
liver-irrigation. 

Irrigation is one of the strongest agencies in promoting civiliza¬ 
tion, for it encourages providence and care, and, teaching people to 
live in peace and submit to the will of the majority, fosters communal 
existence and co-operation, without which progress is impossible. 
The earhest civilizations grew up in Eg5rpt, Mesopotamia, N. India, 
and China, where irrigation has always been of the liighest importance. 

The great rivers of the plain of Bengal, besides fertihzing the 
land, provide highways for trade and commerce ; for the Ganges is 
navigable for the greater part of its course of over 1,550 miles, and 
the Brahmaputra for 800 miles. But against their beneficent in¬ 
fluence we must place their destructive effects ; the floods which 
often devastate the plains, and the silting up of harbours and the 
forming of islands which change fluvial course and destroy the 
prosperity of towns. 

We must now deal with the development of the family and 
village systems, which have subsisted in India from very early times, 
and which are to a great extent dependent on the type of agricul¬ 
ture. India is and always has been predominantly an agricidtural 
country; this fact has been responsible for the maintenance of the 
family of tribal system, which is interlinked with the caste system, 
and has had an incalculable effect on the history of the country. 

Even in the early Vedic period the priesthood occupied an 
influential position ; it was their business to superintend the sacrifice, 
and to invoke the deities of rain who meant so much to the com¬ 
munity. As soon as the energetic life of conquest in the N.W. 
gave place to a fife of peaceful agriculture in the plains, the priest¬ 
hood was able to secure its dominance ; the weaker Dasyus or 
Dravidians had been subjected, and became the Sudras or lowest 
caste. The contrast in colour between the fair-skinned Aryans and 
the dark aborigines formed the original basis of the caste system. 
Even to the present day the Ar^^an of India retains the memory of 
Ins fair colouring, and it is the dearest wish of a Hindu girl to be 
thought ‘ fair ’. It is strange to consider the effect of the climate, 
which has burned the Aryan Indian’s skin for coimtless generations, 
so that he is now himself regarded as ‘ coloured ’ by his European 
brothers. 

As the basis of society was the patriarchal system, the govern¬ 
ment of the tribe was naturally monarchical; the political unit of the 
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tribe consisted of a number of settlements, which again were formed 
of an aggregate of villages. In these conditions vocations soon 
tended to become hereditary, and the following system was evolved : 

(1) The Brahmans or priestly caste, who alone held the secret 
of the sacrifice, and who developed the culture of the people in all 
its branches : poetry, philosophy, law and science, all of which have 
never been entirely separated from religion. 

(2) The Kshatriyas or knightly caste, including the king and 
his nobles. Their duty was to fight, and to rule, though generally 
guided in this latter function by Brahman advisers. 

(3) The Vai^yas, the agricultural caste, who tilled the soil, 
generally through the medium of (4) the Sudras, the lowest caste of 
serfs. Such was the original framework of the caste system which is 
to-day so complicated. 

As is inevitably the case in a patriarchal system of agricultural 
and pastoral people, the family was subjected to its head; in the 
gradual development of modem society all the members of the family 
group have emancipated themselves from the absolute control of 
the head of the family—and women have been the last to find 
emancipation. In the ‘ unchanging East ’, which still remains 
largely untouched by modem inventions and all that they entail, 
such emancipation has been slow to take place. Exactly why the 
East is imchanging is too deep a question to be lightly dismissed ; 
but a good part of its unaltering character may be attributed to the 
climate and the resulting social habits. A hot climate such as that 
of India is not likely to stimulate men to scientific inventions such 
as have been so numerous in the last two centuries in the West; 
for such inventions (e.g. that steam engine) and their patenting 
demand an amount of physical energy which is unknown in tropical 
countries. 

In the spheres of literature and law, on the other hand, the 
West can learn much from India. The hot climate was pre-eminently 
suited for meditation and reflection; it refined the intellect of the 
Brahmans, and fostered the Oriental tendency towards asceticism 
and monachism. The various forms of penance, which were 
celebrated to such an extent, and the forest life of the anchorite, 
would not be possible in colder climes. For example, there is a 
favourite ‘ tapas' or self-mortification, which consists in being 
exposed to the heat of the ‘ five fires ’, i.e. the sun above, and a 
fire at each of the cardinal points. The wearing of bark garments 
and matted hair would, in England, lead to a speedy death, and the 
ascetic would not be able to enjoy the slow wasting-away which 
precedes his union with Brahma (the universal soul). 

To return to literature. The importance of ancient Indian 
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literature as a whole consists in its originality. Two of the factors 
in this originality are India’s isolation, which enabled her to pursue 
an independent development; and the existence of a caste which 
devoted itself to creative and critical thought. In nearly every 
department, lyrical poetry, epic, fable, drama, phonetics, grammar, 
mathematics, astronomy, medicine, and law, the Indians achieved 
notaole results. The vehicle of most of this Uterature was Sanskrit. 

The caste system, by allocating to each man his own particular 
task, was also instrumental in the development of the manufactures 
(in the original sense of the word) which have brought to perfection 
throughout the centuries, and which have made India's muslins, 
.silks, cloth-of-gold, and filigree work famous all over the world. 
The influence on these handcrafts of other physical features than 
climate may be illustrated by the story of Kashmirian art. The 
‘ Vale of Kashmir ’, the valley of the upper Jhelum, is celebrated in 
literature and history for its beauty and agreeable climate, and is 
renowned for its shawl-weaving, lacquer work, and silver and copper 
products. And the peculiar design which marks all Kashmir art is 
said to be derived from the graceful curves of the river as viewed 
from the summit of the Takht-i-Suliman, the well-known hill which 
overlooks Srinagar. 

This brings us to the consideration of the influence of flora and 
fauna on India’s history. But before dealing with plants and animals, 
a word must be said of the part played by India’s rivers and mountains 
in her literature and religion, 'fhe Ganges and Jumna, the Godavari 
and Nerbudda in a lesser degree have been sacrosanct for many, 
many ages, and thousands of pilgrims travel every year to the holy 
sources of ‘ Mother Ganga ’, or purify themselves by ablutions in 
her waters, or those of the Jumna. The countless references in 
Sanskrit literature to these sacred streams, and the veneration in 
which they have so long been held, can only be tmderstood if we 
remember how vitally important is the never-failing supply of water 
which they bestow on the country. 

It is a commonplace that each religion is modified by the 
colouring of its surroundings. Shady trees, for example, such as the 
banyan or nyagrodha, with its curious rooting branches, or the 
ficus religiosa, the noted Bo-tree, naturally proved a great boon in a 
country like India, and accordingly tended to take on a sacred 
character, which is well illustrated in Buddhism by Buddha’s 
incarnations ‘ tree genius ’. In the Veda, plants are frequently 
invoked as divinities, mainly with regard to their healing powers. 
In Sanskrit literature as a whole, and notably in the plays, Nature 
occupies a very important place. The mango, the brilhant creepers, 
and the beautiful lotus must be thanked for many a lovely simile in 
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Kalidasa ; while the gorgeous colours of the parrot and the peacock 
furnish reflections on the vanity of human life. A person who does 
not know all the varying aspects of an Indian scene cannot hope to 
understand fully the references in literature, and the workings of the 
Hindu mind. 

It ma)' be argued that flowers and dainty animals have always 
in all countries inspired the poets, and have always played their 
parts in religious rites. But that is no reason for leaving them out 
in a consideration of the importance of physical features in India’s 
history,— especially as I feel that they have here been rather more 
than less important, in a country which has been the home of so 
many religions, and which has developed so original a literature. 

Much might be said on the subject of the cow, the sacred 
animal, aghnya, ‘ not to be slain ’. The cow is of course the symbol 
of plent5% and, owing to its great importance in the pastoral and 
agricultural life of monsoon countries, early acquired in India a 
sanctity such as it has not enjoyed in other lands. Its place in 
mythology is an interesting one ; there is for example the legend of 
Kamadhuk, the miraculous cow which yields all desires—correspond¬ 
ing to our horn of plenty. Much of the bitterness between Hindus 
and Mohammedans, a very real part of India’s history—may be 
traced to the feeling in regard to animals, notably the cow, the pig, 
and the monkey (the latter being sacred to the Hindu as Hanumat, 
the helper of Rama, incarnation of Vishnu. It may be remarked 
that Hanumat is at the present day the Tutelary deity of village 
settlements all over India, and Professor Jacobi has suggested that 
he must have been connected with agriculture, and may have been 
a genius of the monsoon). The Indian Mutiny of 1857 is often said 
to have originated in the bitterness regarding the greased cartridges. 
Here, though we have an instance of exaggeration of a single factor 
in an occurrence. The Mutiny was not primarily due to greased 
cartridges, but to grievances real or supposed, such as Lord 
Dalhousie’s policy of ‘ lapse ', and the imagined undermining of the 
caste system resulting from the introduction of railways. 

Among other animals which have exerted an influence on Indian 
habits is the serpent. This is the form which Vrtra, the powerful 
demon, Indra’s foe, is believed to possess. Serpent worship in India 
goes back to pre-Ary^an times, and the Aryans borrowed the cult 
from the aborigines. The characteristics of the serpent which 
must have inspired aw'e are its deadly venom, its mysterious move¬ 
ments, and its strange power of casting its slough. 

The doctrine of transmigration which has coloured all of India’s 
history may'^ w^ell have been influenced by two factors; (i) the 
intelligence of many animals and birds (such as the monkey, the 
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elephant, the parrot, and the maina bird) which made it seem likely 
that they could assume human form, or that men could descend to 
their level; and (2) the regularit}’^ of the seasons, which is so marked 
in India, and which could not but foster a belief in the continuitj’ of 
existence. The doctrine of metempsychosis, which became univer¬ 
sally accepted shortly after the end of the Vedic poetry is largely 
responsible for the Weltschmerz of the later poetry, and for the 
grotesque exaggeration and fantasy' which characterizes much of the 
mythology. 

One of the most striking results of this belief is the wide pre¬ 
valence of vegetarianism in India, and the care for animal life which is 
so marked, and which under Aioka even went so far as the establish¬ 
ment of hospitals for animals. The attachment to vegetarianism, 
which has much to do with the mild temper of the Hindu, is directly 
encouraged by the climate ; for meat and fish do not keep well in 
hot countries, neither are furs and leather necessary articles of 
clothing. 

The influence of the transmigration theory in literature is seen 
to best advantage in beast fable, which is India’s supreme gift to the 
West. The Indian fables differ from Aesopic in this : in the latter 
animals act as animals ; in the former, animals act as men in the 
form of animals, and tliis treatment of the fable produces some 
piquant situations, where we can see the human thinly masked by 
the beast. 

That the fable shoxald be the most original department of 
Indian literature says much for the inter-relation of man and Nature 
in India, which resulted in the in.struction of princes in poUty, 
through the medium of the didactic beast fable. 

Up to a certain point, man can bend most geographical features 
to his will; he can improve the soil, tunnel through mormtains, and 
make artificial harbours. But he cannot alter the climate, which is 
relentless. Many and many a time has a human being, of greater 
enterprise than the common man, pitted himself against climatic 
influences ; but many and many a time has he been baffled. Napoleon 
had cause to curse the climate of Russia in 1812—and similarh' 
Alexander the Great, his might}' predecessor, could not persuade his 
soldiers, who had endured many hardships, to put up any longer 
with the Indian cUmate, He had resolved to march to the Ganges, 
but liis troops were worn out by the heat of the Punjab summer, 
and by the hurricanes of the S.W. monsoon. So the conqueror 
was forced to turn back, with his ambition unfulfilled. Thus is 
history made. It would be eas}' to multiply instances ; let it suffice 
to adduce the story of the British in India. It is self-evident that 
the races of tropical regions are by no means as hardy as those of 
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temperate climes. The great secret of India’s conquest by the 
English is this: the soldiers were recruited constantly from the 
British Isles, fresh and supplied with the natural vigour of the cyclonic 
regions. They did not remain in India long enough to become 
weakened, for their home was in England. Thus it was that a 
mere han^ul of Europeans, so to speak, could overcome an Indian 
army of great numerical superiority. 

Speaking of conquest, one is reminded of the superficiality of 
Alexander’s subjugation of the Punjab. In all periods of history, 
local governments in India have gone on almost unchanged, in 
spite of the numerous invasions. The lot of the ordinary people 
was not vitally affected by the losses or gains of their rulers. This 
state of affairs was due to the peculiarity of the caste and village 
system mentioned above, which ensured that fighting was the duty 
of the military caste,—a department of government, so to speak, and 
therefore not important to the community as a whole. So long as 
their village remains intact, its inhabitants do not mind to whom 
it is subjected. This is one of the main reasons why Alexander’s 
invasion has left no traces in the institutions of literature in the 
country. The main principles of government have remained 
unaltered throughout the 2^es, being based on the acknowledgment 
of the village system and its superstructure of social habits, which 
would be impracticable in any but an agricultural community. Here 
we may note another uniform principle of government, dependent 
on a different geographical factor—the idea of religious toleration, 
which is strikingly apparent in the India of the 3rd century B.C., 
(as evidenced by the edicts of A^ka, the Buddhist Emperor), and 
which has remained generally accepted from that time until the 
present da5^ It has been remarked above that India is a continent 
in itself; as a result government have been obliged to recognize an 
infinite variety of religious beliefs and social customs. To attempt 
to suppress these beliefs and customs would spell disaster, and so 
every enlightened ruler has tolerated and sanctioned them. 

Apart from insect pests and epidemics, which have troubled 
India to a great extent, and which are due in^rectly to the weather, 
there is one other aspect of climatic influence to be considered. The 
chief motive of the migration of peoples, and more especially of 
nomads, is scarcity of food, and such scarcity has in Central Asia 
been due to the aridity of the land during the dry eras of climatic 
cycles, which in past centuries seem to have gone to greater extremes 
th^ those of our own day. Important evidence of this is found in 
ruins, in the level of salt lakes, and in the growth of old trees. 
Nomads such as those of Central Asia are the first to feel the effect 
of increased aridity, and they react by invading more fortvmate 
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areas, such as the Punjab. The greatest of all outpourings from 
the desert occurred in the seventh century A.D., just at the time 
when the dry part of a climatic cycle was most pronounced. The 
outbursts of the Huns in the 5th century, of Genghis Khan, about 
1200 A.D., and of the Moguls soon after 1500 A.D., all occurred 
during periods when the deserts suffered from unusual aridity. 

We must now leave the interesting subject of climate, and deal 
with the last great physical factor—India’s minerals. It is on the 
tableland, and among the surrounding mountains that India’s 
mineral wealth lies hidden. Coal is found in the Gondwana rocks ; 
it also occurs in the Tertiary rocks from Sind to Kaslimir, and in 
Assam. Pure iron ores are abundant throughout the Peninsula 
and in the outer Himalayas. It is a noteworthy fact that one of 
the chief reasons for the differences between the civilizations of 
antiquity and the modern civihzations of W. Europe and the U.S.iV. 
is the amount of iron available for everydaj' use. Iron ores do not 
occur in plains like those of Northern India, and accordingly^ there 
is no incentive among the Aryan Indians to develop an industrial 
civilization. It was owing to her easily available coal and iron, 
close to the coasts, that England was enabled to change from sailing 
vessels before any" other nation, and to play a leading part in the 
Industrial Revolution. And because India’s important minerals 
are buried in the mountains, her people never made very" much 
progress in manufacturing, commerce, mining, and transportation. 
The introduction, under British rule, of railways and good roads, 
and the development of coal-mining and metal-smelting have already 
made an appreciable difference in the outlook of the people; but 
there is always the danger of mechanization, the great evil of modem 
civilization. It would be a great pity if the beautiful handicrafts of 
the native workman were superseded by mass production with its 
soul-destroying effects. 

If India is not rich in iron and coal, she is nevertheless a perfect 
mine of precious stones. Gold, diamonds, rubies and sapphires are 
present in seemingly inexhaustible quantities; while ivory and 
marble (which belong of course to another category) contribute to 
the beauties of many a building. One might expatiate on the by¬ 
gone magnificence of countless Indian edifices; magnificence on a 
larger scale than any that is seen in Europe. The resplendent 
temples, the remarkable rock-cut caves, and the Mohammedan 
mausoleums, the most famous of which, the Taj Mahal at Agra, is 
entitled to rank among the wonders of the world,—it is buildings 
such as these that bear testimony to an Oriental culture, the like of 
which is not met with in Europe. It would seem difficult to make 
these buildings dependent on the physical features; but one must 
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remember that they, in a hteral sense, arise oui of the physical 
features (especially the caves). 

Contrast these examples of Indian architecture with the architec¬ 
ture of Babylon, which owing to the lack of good building stone, 
was never remarkable. And the rank luxuriance of jungle vegeta¬ 
tion must have suggested many forms; the graceful minarets and 
pillars seem to emulate the lofty palms. Then, again, the very 
vastness of India, and her isolation, which cannot over-empha¬ 
sised, is responsible for the diversity of her buildings. In con¬ 
nection with India’s wealth, we must remember not only its office 
in the decoration of temples and the like, but also its importance as a 
m£^et to attract foreigners. From the earhest times the ‘ wealth 
of Inde ’ has been famed throughout the East, and later throughout 
Europe. It was to search for India and her treasures (including 
spices and cloths) that early explorers, Columbus among them, set 
sail in the Age of Discovery; so that Vasco da Gama’s historic 
landing at Calicut in 1498 may be said to depend indirectly on a 
feature of India’s physical make-up, viz., her mineral and agricul¬ 
tural wealth. It was a desire for the valuable trade of India that 
led Europeans to establish settlements on her coasts in the 17th 
century; and it was not till many years later that this desire gave 
place in importance to the wish for territorial possessions. 

From the foregoing survey it will be seen that India’s physical 
features have been a vital factor in her development. But it must 
be constantly borne in mind that they only constitute a single 
factor,—and it is the union of many factors which determines the 
progress of a nation. Broadly speaking. History may be considered 
the product of two great forces—Environment and Personality; 
and it is impossible to separate one from the other. To give an 
example: it is perfectly true to say that the eruptions of nomads 
from Central Asia were largely due to lack of food caused by aridity. 
But that is only one side of the question. It was not the lack of 
food which led the powerful Mahmud of Ghazni to plunder the 
temple of Somnath ; it was his character which was to blame. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that it is in ancient times 
that we can trace most clearly the effects of geographic features in 
retarding or furthering the efforts of man. As the ages go by, man 
is more and more able to overcome them, and bend them to his 
use. Until recent centuries, all the world was more or less on a 
level as regards scientific inventions, and man could not yet enslave 
the elements as he can in these days of steam and electricity. 
To-day a letter by air mail reaches India from England in a week, 
and a wire in a few hours. But traffic by air has not yet superseded 
traffic by water ; here we are reminded of the volume of trade which 
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passes through Bombay (which possesses one of the finest harbours 
in the world) and Calcutta. Calcutta, though farther from Europe, 
and though not in possession of so fine a harbour as that of Bombay, 
yet has a more extensive trade, for it has as its hinterland the fertile 
plains of Bengal. 

Under British rule, harbours are being improved, and railways 
are throwing out feelers over the land. India’s population has 
increased rapidly during the last two centuries, and she is already 
more Westernised on the surface than any other Oriental country. 
Much may be hoped from a union of Eastern and Western culture, 
and perhaps in the future we may see a blend of idealism and 
materialism which will give inspiration to generations to come. 
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IV 

(Period of Reformation—1550 A.D. downward) 

By Md. Bnamui. Haq 

What was the result of the fusion of Indian and Islamic 
thought ? As to the nature of this fusion, we do not like to pass 
an\'^ remark. It may either be good or bad according to the taste 
of iiim who studies it sympathetically or vmsympathetically and who 
judges it from this or that point of view. What we like to note here 
is the result. The result, it achieved, is undeniably, in the words of 
Dara Shikuh ‘ Mujm‘au-’ 1 -Bahrayn ’ or ‘ The Mingling of the two 
Seas'. In the realm of thought indeed the two seas mingled and 
consequently a mixture of the two seas’ water was produced, out of 
which a spirit of mutual toleration grew up. Had it not been the 
case, Abu-’l-Fadl could not write ;— 

‘ Praise be to God that all men agreed in this, that there is no 
creed that may not in some one particular be in error, nor yet any 
such that is entirely false, and therefore, that if any one, according 
to liis conviction, speaks favourably regarding a doctrine which 
seems at variance with his own faith, his motives should not be 
misunderstood, nor should people rise to decry him.’ (Ain., Vol. Ill, 
p. 4^9') 

A revolution in the realm of thought and a spirit of mutual 
toleration resulted soon in the imitation of each one’s religious and 
social practices, thoughts and beliefs. In every department of hfe, 
a sort of newness appeared which a section of Hindus and Muslims 
did not like. The dissatisfied sections of the two communities 
thought that every innovation was bad and irreligious. So, in order 
to ward these things off from the society, people bestirred themselves. 
Soon, regular reformatory movements were launched from both the 
sides. As we are not directly concerned with the reformation of the 
Hindus, we need not discuss it here. 

In the later part of the sixteenth century, signs of reformation 
among the Muslims were visible. The idea that the Muslims of 
India were, day by day, degrading to be Hinduized was entertained 
by a section of the Muslims who apprehended a great danger for 
thdr brethren, of being slowly merged among the Hindu population. 
This idea was rapidly developing with the march of time; it was 
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enhanced by the liberal movement of Akbar and his learned 
followers. But there was none among the reactionaries so bold as 
to voice their feeling and shape their idea in words and deeds. At 
last in the person of Shaykh Ahmad of Sirhind, the earnestly wished- 
for opportunity came. His full name was Imam Rabbani Mahbub- 
i-Subhani Shaykh Ahmad Faruqi. He is generally known by his 
title Mujaddad-i-Alf-i-^ani or the Reformer of the Second Millenium 
of the Hijera. This title is based on the foundation of a popular 
belief among the Muslims. It is said that there is a tradition to the 
purport that at the end of every millenium of Hijera, there will 
appear a reformer in the Muslim world, whose duty is to eradicate 
all sorts of false beliefs, wicked practices, various superstitions and 
the similar accretions that a religion may acquire by virtue of its 
progress and expansion. Shaykh Ahmad of Sirhind claimed to be 
that reformer in the second millenium of Hijera. He was born in 
Sirhind in the year 1563 A.D., and educated there in his early days. 
In course of time, he became an erudite scholar, possessed esoteric 
and exoteric knowledge in Islamic lore, such as theology, science, 
philosophy and mysticism, and thereby played the part of a doctor 
cif Islam enforcing his discretionary power on the masses in matters 
that concerned Shari'at or Islamic canonical law. There is no 
doubt that there was not a single learned man like him in India 
in the sixteenth century A.D. His erudite work, ' Maktubat' or 
‘ Epistles' collected after his death by liis followers, is the most 
shining example of his profound learning in one hand and of 
incessant propaganda work for reform on the other. 

From the very beginning of his career, Shaykh Ahmad assumed 
a reformatory attitude and his reformation was surely of a sweeping 
and drastic nature, which the people of other schools than his, 
could not bear the brunt of. The field covered by his reformation, 
was a fairly wide one. He not only directed his mighty pen and 
tongue against the alleged Hinduized behefs and practices, prevalent 
among the Mushms of India, but also applied much of his energy 
to the reformation of the different Sufi orders and diverse Muslim 
sects, such as Shi'ahs and Rafidis. Hindus too could not escape 
him. His ‘ Maktubat' or ‘ Epistles ’ contains a few letters addressed 
to prominent Hindus of different localities. These letters clearly 
show, how Muj addad-i-Alf-i-Thani tried to expound the falsity of 
the ffindu belief in gods and goddesses and the futility of subtle 
explanations that are generally given by the Hindus in support of 
their behefs. He offered the message of unmixed monothism to the 
Hindus and preached, explained and unfolded to them the beauty 
and teachings of Islam. 

His pose of a Stifi-reformer, is interesting to know. Tadhkirah- 
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i-Auliya-i-Hind gives it (part III, p. 95) in the following figurative 
way:— 

‘ It is narrated that, one day Shaykh Ahmad, while sitting in 
a mosque, was surrounded by a group of followers and attentive 
to the act of imparting them instructions. At this time, Shah 
Sikandar of Kithal came and offered Shaykh Ahmad the cloak of 
Qadiri order (l^irqah-i-i^ilafat, when offered, means spiritual 
successor). On this he (i.e. Shaykh Ahmad) thought about his 
initiation in the Naqshbandi order. While he was thinking thus, he 
saw all on a sudden that there came ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir of Jilan (1078- 
1166), Khwajah Bahau-’d-Din Naq^band (d. 1389), Khwajah ‘Abdu’l- 
Baqi, '^wajah Mu'inu-’d-Din Chishti (1142-1236), Shaykh Shihabu- 
’d-Oin Suhrawardi (1147-1234), Shaykh Najmu’d-Din Kubra and 
Badfu-d-Dm ^ah-i-Madar (1115-1436) and they all made him their 
spiritual successor.’ This narration which is like a conscious 
allegory simply means that Shaykh Ahmad not only claimed to be a 
reformer in the religious and social field, but also in the field of 
theosophy or Tasawwuf as it was then prevalent in India. He 
cliiefly belonged to the Naqshbandi school of mystic thought, but he 
reformed all schools including his own. Bveryone going through his 
‘ Maktubat ’ or Epistles can easily imagine, how he grappled w'ith 
the situation. 

However, as a result of his writing treatises on the falsity of 
Rafidi and ^i'ah creeds, a class of Muslims, particularly these two 
sects grew infuriated with him. Shi'ahs had a very strong hold on 
the Mughal emperor Jahangir through his favourite consort Nur 
Jahan who was a Shi'ah. They instigated the Empress to take a 
drastic and immediate step against the rising heretic ^aykh Ahmad. 
The Emperor, under the instigation and influence of his royal consort, 
soon arrested the reformer and passed order to throw him to prison 
for an indefinite period of time. But Shaykh Ahmad neither changed 
his opinion, nor abandoned his convictions. He was even not in¬ 
active behind the prison bars where he preached the message of reform 
to all and sundry who came in contact with him. As a result of his 
preaching, the prison-house soon turned to be a reformatory platform 
and he succeeded to win over a large number of prisoners to his side. 

After the imprisonment of ShayWb Ahmad, many changes took 
place within a short period of two years, at the end of which, Shaytti 
‘Abdu-'l-Haqq Muhaddith of Delhi (d. 1641) succeeded in con¬ 
vincing the Emperor of the puritanic spirit of ^ayWbi Ahmad and 
of the good and beneficial result of his reform. On this, the Emperor 
gladly released ^ayto Ahmad from his prison, showed respect and 
honour to him and allowed the prince ^urram (Shah Jahan) to 
be initiated by him. After his release, ShayWi Ahmad worked very 
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vigorously as there was no authority-religious or royal,—to oppose 
him. (Tadhkirah, part III, pp. 94-99 ; Maktubat of Alf-i-Thani.) 

The activities of this celebrated savant, reformer and saint 
were felt far and wide. Many people from different parts of India 
were converted to Islam by him and accepted him as a ‘ Mujaddad ’ 
or reformer. Mawlana Shaykh Hamid Danighmand of Mangalkot, 
Burdwan, was his deputy who worked for liis master in Bengal. 
The well-known book Maktubat contains a few letters addressed to 
tliis Bengali saint and savant. 

Shaykh Ahmad died in the year 1624 A.D. On his death, the 
Indian Muslims lost a great reformer indeed. His tomb is in Sirhind 
where thousands of pilgrims from different parts of Northern India, 
assemble every year. 

The movement started by Shaykh Ahmad, was of mainly 
Sunni character, in the sense that it tended more to Sunni creed 
than others. Imam Abu Hanifah (699-767 A.D.) one of the founders 
of the Sunni sect among the Muslims, was the first religious doctor 
who introduced reasoning in Islam. He saw that those problems, 
which had a pure local and occasional origin could not be solved 
according to the canons of existing creed in Islam, save the employ¬ 
ment of a good and sound reasoning. With a view to purify the 
Muslims of India, Shaykh Ahmad adopted in many cases, this method 
of Abu Harufah (699 A.D.-767 A.D.) and employed his reasoning 
to the solutions of problems of Indian origin. As the general 
consensus of Muslim public is that none but a ‘ Mujaddad ’ or 
reformer can do such things, Shaj'^kh Ahmad had that necessary 
quahfication. Excepting many other similarities between the Sunni 
creed and the reformatory creed of Shaykh Ahmad the two erudite 
doctors of Islam, Abu Hanifah and ShayWi AJimad met with each 
other on the same groimd of emplo)dng reasoning in the field of 
religion. 

The two other men who carried on the reform of Shaykh Ahmad 
were Mawlana Shaj’^kh ‘Abdu-’l-Haqq of Delhi (d. 1641 A.D.) and 
the Stmni Mughal emperor Aurangzib. Mawlana ‘Abdu-'l-Haqq 
was a great doctor of tradition (Muhaddith) and a famous authority 
on the Quranic commentary (Mutafassir). He wrote volumes in 
Persian and Arabic which testify to his profound erudition in many 
branches of Islamic lore. His treatises on Tasawwuf speak of his 
thorough mastery over this department of Islamic theosophy. At 
first this learned man could not agree in many points with Shay^ 
Ahmad. He argued against many principles, now embodied in the 
‘ Epistles ’. But after all Shaykh Ahmad convinced this doctor of 
the infallibility of those controversial principles on which 'Abdu-’l- 
Haqq raised questions of dissent. After ‘Abdu-’l-Haqq was won 
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over to the side of Shaykh Ahmad, he became one of his (Ahmad’s) 
strong supporters and we have mentioned before, how this man was 
instrumental to the release of Shaykh Ahmad from the prison. 
(Tadhkirah, part III, pp. 49-50.) 

A regular campaign was directed by Aurangzib against the 
alleged heresy among the Muslims. The result of this campaign 
w^ the compilation of the great Indian Hanifi law book, ‘ Fatwa-i- 
‘Alamgiri ’ or the Legal Decisions of ‘Alamgir. Emperor Aurangzib 
was an orthodox Sunni Muslim and he employed a good number of 
Hanafi doctors to compile a law book of simply puritanic character, 
basing on which, he intended to enforce Muhammadan law among 
the Muslims of India. The doctors of Aurangzib worked hard for 
many years in collecting materials and embodying them in the 
forementioned book, under different heads, with decisions now 
based on analogy, now on discretion, now on sound decisions, now on 
careless whims and often on the taste of a particular group of 
mediaeval doctors of religious law', who generally possessed narrow' 
ideas, small outlook and limited freedom of thought. When we 
go through the pages of ‘ Fatwa-i-‘Alamgiri, we wonder to see often 
the tremendous struggle of the doctors of Aurangzib for drawing 
far-fetched analogies, and employing often unsound discretions. As 
if, these learned mediaeval doctors formed an opinion on some 
particular problem, before they had thoroughly examined the 
existing facts with an unbiased mind and then they tried to prove 
their opinion already formed. However this book is a monumental 
work in the sense that it is the best orthodox Indian Muhammadan 
production on orthodox Indian Islam. During six hundred years 
of Mushm rule in India, only one book was written on a compre¬ 
hensive basis and that is ‘ Fatwa-i-'Alamgiri ’ which could ^ide the 
Indian Muslims in aU religious matters. As Islam in India had to 
live under a regular non-Islamic environment for centuries together, 
it had naturally to face many new problems of pure local and circum¬ 
stantial origin. Many of such problems were sought to be solved 
by the scholars of Aurangzib and the results have been put down 
in this memorable book. 

Aurangzib’s criterion of reformation was based on his ‘ Legal 
Decisions ’. When the book was compiled the Emperor enforced his 
decisions on all Muslims of India who belonged to the Sunni school of 
Islamic principles. His reformations may be characterized as the 
reformations by force, while those of his predecessors, Shay^i 
Ahmad and ‘Abdu-’l-Haqq were the reformations by persuasion. 
The former worked in India because of the imperial power to drive 
them on, while the latter proved more successful because of the 
brains to work behind them in the hearts of people. The imperial 
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power became intolerable in certain cases ; Dara Shikuh, the learned 
brother of Aurangzib, and the most liberal man of the time had to 
sacrifice his precious life on the altar of force only because of his 
novel dream of fusion of Hinduism with Islam. The great 
Suhrawardi Saint Sarmad was beheaded in 1659 A.D., by Aurangzib, 
for his alleged heres^L After his execution, he was buried beside 
the Cathedral Mosque in Delhi. He is generally known as the 
inhabitant of Armenia or Kashan.' It is said that he came to 
India as a trader and settled at Thath where he fell in love with a 
beautiful Hindu lad. This sensual love (‘ishq-i-mijazi) is said to 
have led him to the k)ve divine ('ishq-i-haqiqi) which ultimately 
gave him a fore-most rank amongst the darvishes of India. 
(Tadhkirah, p. Ill, p. 175). Sarmad was probably not an Armenian ; 
he seems to have been an Indian. The following ‘ rubayi ’ or 
quatrain of Sarmad speaks of his early allegiance to Hinduism :— 

‘ O Sarmad ! thou hast acquired much fame in this world : 
From the creed of infidelity, thou hast passed over to Islam 
At last what defect didst thou detect, of Allah and His apostle 
By rebelling against the disciple of Daksman and Ram ? ’ * 

However, on the death of Aurangzib, the force of his reforma¬ 
tion was naturally abated and in course of a few' 5^ears, it naturally 
died awaj'. But, the reformation of the orthodox scholars was 
going on by their lieutenants. It did not cease for ever. 


^ Kashfin. is a city situated midway between Tehran and Ispahan. 
" ^l> a* 
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By Benoytosh Bhattacharyya 

In the Indian Buddhist Iconography, published in 1924, I gave 
a survey of all the different forms of Heruka I could obtain from the 
Sadhanamala. I had occasion since to examine a few more 
manuscripts of Tantric Buddhism, and I have been able to dis¬ 
cover mrmerous forms of Heruka not recorded anywhere else. Assum¬ 
ing that a correct description of these forms would facilitate further 
identification of hitherto unidentified images of Heruka, I give below 
an account of the different forms so far available. It may be noted 
that Heruka in no way differs from the famous Buddhist deity 
Hevajra,* to whose worship many Buddliist Tantras are dedicated. 
Heruka, or Hevajra is an object of common worship in Nepal and 
Tibet, and his images are found in abundance in these countries. 
The forms here described, therefore, may prove of considerable help 
in correctly identifying not only the so-called Tibetan banners with 
forms of Heruka that come exclusively from these countries, but 
also many other sculptures. 

Generae DeS^cription 

Heruka is either represented singly or in yab-yum (in the 
embrace of his Sakti). The latter is generally known as Vajravarahi. 
When single, Heruka stands on a corpse or on the prostrate figures 
of Bhairava and his consort Kalaratri in either the Alidha or the 
Pratyalidha attitude, or dances in the Ardhaparyahka attitude, with 
the sole of one foot pressed against the thigh of the other. Bom in the 
family of the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya, his person is awe-inspiring to 
a degree hardly discoverable in other deities, except, possibl}^ Maha- 
kala and Bhutadamara. His dishevelled hair rises upwards in a peak 
of flame. His three blood-shot eyes seem to be coming out of their 
sockets. His distorted face is terrible, with long bare fangs, and a 
protruding tongue. His head bears a row of skulls or of severed 
heads and a necklace of severed heads is also worn round the neck. 


* Read before the Seventh Session of the Indian Oriental Conference held in 
Baroda in December, 1933. 

* Hevajra is described in Getty and Deniker's Gods of Northern Buddhism, 
p. 123, where several of his images are reproduced. I have not been able to trace the 
Dhyana described in this book for the main deity Hevajra. 
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the blood trickling from the fifty human heads which compose the 
necklace. He is bedecked with the six mudras, all made of human 
bones: namely, the Kanthika (neck-lace), Rucaka (bangles), Kundala 
(ear-rings), Mekhala (girdle), the Yajnopavita (sacred-thread) and 
Bhasma (ashes),—all these serving to render his already awe¬ 
inspiring form most horrible to behold. 

In yab-yum the main form remains the same, except that there 
Heruka embraces Vajravarahi (or any one among his many consorts) 
with two hands, while the 6akti holds the same weapons, and is of 
precisely the same description, as the principal deity. 

When single, Heruka may have from one to three faces, and 
from two to six hands. The forms differ in the number of faces and 
hands, and in the kind of weapons held in his hands. As a rule, 
different forms have different names in consonance wth the principal 
idea, or symbolism, they represent. I give below six different forms 
of Heruka described as single, with citations from the texts. 


1. Single Forms 

I. Buddhakapdlin. 

He is one-faced and two-armed. His left hand holds the 
Kapala, his right shows the Abhaya Mudra. The Khatvahga hangs 
from his left shoulder. 







2. Jndnavistiddha. 




He also is one-faced and two-armed. He holds the Vajra in 
his right hand and the Kapala in his left; the Khatvanga hangs 
from his left shoulder. The Hevajrasadhanatantra, from which 
this description is quoted, states that the Vajra symbolizes 
‘ Abhedyajnana ' or the Knowledge of Oneness in everything ; the 
Khatvahga symbolizes ‘ Prajha ' or the Highest Knowledge ; and 
the Kapala stands for the ‘ Bodhicitta ’ or the Will to Enlightenment. 
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3. Sahajandtha. 

He, again, is one-faced and two-armed. His two hands, joined 
in the Dharmamudra (which, very probably, is the same as the 
Dharmacakramudra), rest against his breast as at the time of lectur¬ 
ing. Heruka in this form sits in the Vajraparyanka attitude ^n the 
moon over a corpse, unlike the others, who are shown in the Alidha, 
the Pratyalidha, or the dancing attitude. 

WWW I Sira w«- 
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4. Satpdramitdvisuddha. 

He is three-faced and four-armed, and shows the Ghanta and the 
Trisula in his two left hands, and the Vajra and the Kartri in his 
two right. His three faces stand for Kaya (body), Vak (speech) 
and Citta (mind). According to the Hevajrasadhanatantra, from 
which the Dhyana is cited, the Ghanta represents the essential 
purity of the Sunya; the Trisula destroys duality; the Vajra 
symbolizes ‘ Samatajnana ’ or the Knowledge of Oneness and the 
Kartri destroj's all varieties of ignorance. 
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5. Manjuvajra. 

He is three-faced and six-armed. He bears the Vajra and the 
Ghanta, the sword and the book, and the Utpala and the Ahkusa. 
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6. Mahdsukha. 
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He is three-faced and six-armed. Unlike the other forms, he 
sits in the Sattvaparyahka, or reclining attitude, and bears the 
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Vajra, Ghanta, sword, Ankusa, Ratna, and Pasa. His faces are 
white, bine and red. 
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II. Yab-Yum Forms 

From the new materials now available, we can distinguish 
as many as eighteen different forms of Heruka or Hevajra. In 
Yab-Yum, he is seen embracing Varahi or Vajravarahi, but the 
name of the 6akti is different in some cases. He may have from 
one to eight faces, and from two to sixteen arms. His appearance 
is rarely, if ever, pleasant and peaceful since all the horrors associated 
with the most horrible deities of the Buddhist Pantheon are to be 
found in him. His eighteen yab-yum forms are described below : — 

1. Heruka. 

He is one-faced and two-armed. He bears the Vajra in his 
right hand and the Kapala in his left. The Khatvahga hangs from 
his left shoulder. He embraces his consort VaraW. 

g; i . 
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2. Acintyajndna. 

He is one-faced but four-armed, and embraces the Prajna, 
who, in this case, is Vajravarahi. His first right hand bears the 
Vajra, and his first left the Kapala filled with the blood of the Devas 
and Asuras. The two remaining arms embrace the goddess. The 
four hands symbolize the four agencies for the destruction of the 
four Maras, or evil beings, who are generally represented in Buddhism 
as the four gods of the Hindu Pantheon : Brahma, Visnu, Siva and 
Jndra. The face of Heruka is purified by the ' Acintyajflanaor 
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the Highest Knowledge, above all conception. The words Deva 
and Asura here mean ‘ Bhava ‘ existence and ' Abhava ‘ non¬ 
existence and the word Rakta, or blood, represents their unification 
or commingling. The Kapala of a human being S5mibolizes the 
purity arising out of the commingling of the two opposite concepts 
of existence and non-existence, when duality disappears. 
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3. Raudfobhusana. 

He is four-faced and four-armed, and embraced by the 6akti. 
He bears the Kapala, the Vajra, the Ghanta and the Damaru, and 
the Khatvahga hangs as usual from his left shoulder. Presumably, 
the hands bearing the Vajra and the Ghanta are also engaged in 
clasping the Sakti. 

i 
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-|. Vikrtdnana. 

He is described as three-faced and six-armed. He bears the 
Vajra, the Ghanta, the Kapala, the sword, the Damaru and the 
severed head of Brahma. The Khatvahga hangs from his left 
shoulder, and the hands that bear the Vajra and the Ghanta are, 
presumably, also engaged in clasping the Sakti. 
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5. Samvarottama. 

He is three-faced and six-armed. The first two hands, holding 
the Vajra and the Ghanta, embrace the Prajna. The other four 
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hands bear the Kapala, the Khatvahga, the Tri^ula and the severed 
head. 
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6. Samayotiama. 

He is six-armed and five-faced,—rather an unusual form. The 
two hands which bear the Vajra and the Ghanta are engaged in 
embracing the ^akti. The remaining hands bear the screen made 
uj} of the skin of Siva, the Kapala, the Kartri and the Damaru, 
while the Khatvahga hangs from his left shoulder. 
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7. Yogintprabhu. 

He is four-faced and eight-armed. The hands bearing the 
Vajra and the Ghanta embrace the Prajna, while the remaining 
hands bear the Kaj^ala, a portion of the skin of the Jina, the 
Mudgara, the Sula, the Parasu and the severed head of Brahma. 
The Khatvahga hangs from the left shoulder as usual. 
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8. Mahdvajra. 

(a) He is four-faced and eight-armed. The right face is blackish- 
red, the left is blackish-green, the face above is of Garuda, while 
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the one in front is red, and burning like a dozen suns. One of his 
right hands bears the Vajra; the corresponding left hand shows the 
Tarjani, to which a noose is attached. The remaining six hands 
bear the Kapala, the Khatvahga, the Ahkusa, the 6ula, the skin of 
Indra and the Damaru. He stands in the Alidha attitude on the 
prostrate body of Varuna. {b) He ma}^ have another form with 
twelve hands, when the following sA'^mbols are added: the Kartri, 
the severed head of Brahma, the Vajra and the Ghanta. 
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9. Puncdnana. 

He is described as five-faced and ten-armed. He holds the 
Vajra and the Ghanta in the first pair of hands, with which he also 
embraces the Prajna, and the second pair exhibits the cloth made 
up of human skin. The other hands hold the Trisula, the Damaru, 
the Kartri, the Kapala, the severed head of Brahma and the axe. 
The Khatvanga hangs from his left shoulder. 
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10. Vajraheruka. 

He is described as being endowed with four heads, four neck& 
and twelve arms. The first pair of hands bears as usual, the Vajra 
and the GhantS, and the second the raw skin. In the remaining 
eight hands he holds the following symbols: the Kapala, the 
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KhatvaAga, the Jharjharapatra, the 6ula, the Pasa, the Ahku^a, the 
Munda and the Damaru. 

I 
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II. Sa mvaravajra. 

He is endowed with four faces,—coloured blue, yellow, red and 
green —,three eyes and twelve hands. The hands holding the Vajra 
and the Ghanta embrace the ^akti Vajravarahi, and the second 
pair holds the skin flayed from the body of Ganapati. The third of 
the remaining right hands bears the Damaru, the fourth holds leaves, 
the fifth the Kartri, and the sixth Vajrasula, in a menacing attitude. 
In the third of the remaining left hands he bears the Khatvahga 
surmounted by a Vajra, in the fourth the Kapala full of nectar, in 
the fifth the Vajrapasa, and in the sixth the severed heads of the 
four Maras (Brahma, Visnu, 6iva and Indra). 











TIo ^oA. 

12. Sadvajra. 

He is described as five-faced and twelve-armed. The first two 
hands holding the Vajra and the Ghanta embrace the Prajfia; the 
second pair holds the cloth made out of the skin of Rudra. The 
remaining hands bear the Kapala, the Sula, the Kartri, the Ahkusa, 
the Paia, the Munda or the severed head, the Mudgara (hammer) 
and the Damaru. The Khatvanga as usual hai^ from his left 
shoulder. 
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13. Surata-^n. 

He is described as five-faced and twelve-armed. In the first 
pair of hands, Heruka holds the Vajra and the Ghanta and (with 
them he) embraces the Prajna Vajravarahi, in the second pair (he 
holds) the skin of Ganapati. He bears the ^ula in the third right 
hand, the Ahkiisa in the fourth, the Kartri in the fifth and the Daniaru 
in the sixth. In the third left, likewise, he holds the Kapala, and 
supports the Khatvahga against his left shoulder ; in the fourth he 
holds the Vajrapasa, in the fifth the severed head of Brahma and 
in the sixth the Parasu (axe). The five faces of Heruka are blue, 
yellow, white, red and green, and they express Raudra, Hasya, 
Srhgara, Vira and Bibhatsa (wrath, mirth, amourousness, courage 
and horribleness). 
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14. Herukottama. 

His first two hands, bearing the Vajra and the Ghanta, embrace 
Bhagavati Varalu, the second pair holds the skin of Mahabhairava. 
The third right holds the Vajra in Tripataka attitude, the fourth' 
the Tri 4 ula, the fifth the Parasu (axe), and the sixth the Vajra- 
Damaru. likewise, the third left holds the Khatvahga, the fourth 
the Vajrapasa, the fifth the Kartri, and the sixth the severed head of 
Rudra. 
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15. Manjuvajra. 

This is another form of Heruka, and is also described as being 
embraced by Varalu. Obviously, then, Manjuvajra should be 
regarded as more akin to Heruka than as is usually done, to 
Manjusri. Manjuvajra is described as six-faced and twelve-armed. 
In the first pair of hands he holds the Vajra and the Ghanta and 
(with them he) embraces the Devi; with the second pair he covers 
his waist with the skin of Raudrabhairava. The other hands bear 
the KapMa, the Mani, the Utpala, the Ahkusa, the Pasa, the Damaru, 
the severed head and the bow. The Khatvanga hang'^ from his 
left shoulder as itsual. 
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16. Pranavaddka. 

He is described as six-faced, twelve-armed and six-legged. 
With his six legs he dances in the Ardhaparyafika attitude, and 
embraces the Sakti who is here called Vajradevi. The first pair of 
hands, bearing the Vajra and the Ghanta, embraces the ^akti, while 
the second pair holds the screen made of the skin of Brahma. In 
the remaining eight hands he holds the Kapala, the Khatvanga, 
the severed head of Mahesvara, the Trisula, the sword, the Damaru, 
the noose and the goad. In the text, the weapons are given in the 
hands of the Devi, and because the Devi is of the nature of the 
Svabha Prajna the same weapons must be assigned to the principal 
god Pranavadaka also. 
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17. Nllogra. 
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He is described as six-faced and twelve-armed. With the 
first pair of hands, bearing the Vajra and the Ghanta he embraces 
the Sakti. In the second pair he carries the skin of Jina. The 
eight other hands bear the Kapala, the Khatvahga, the arrow, the 
Ankusa, the Damaru, the Munda, the Kartri and the Parasu. 
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18. Aliddka. 


Ti» 's^A. 


He takes his origin frqni the first syllable ‘ A ’, which in the 
Buddhist Tantras is called ‘Ah', and from which the name ‘ Ali daka ’ 
seems to have been derived. According to the Dhyana, Alidaka is 
sixteen-armed and eight-faced, and he clasps the ^akti, Ali dakinT 
against his breast. With his first pair of hands he embraces the 
^akti, while with the second pair he spreads the screen made of the 
skin of Visnu. In the remaining twelve hands he holds : the Kapala, 
the Khatvahga, the sword, the club, the Tri^ula, the Damaru, the 
Para 4 u (axe), the Ahkusa (goad) the noose, the severed head of 
Brahma, the Kartri and the Cakra (disc). 
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III. Extraordinary Forms. 

The Abhidhanottaratantra gives further descriptions of the 
five more varieties of Heruka according as he partakes of the nature 
of the five Dhj^ani Buddhas. These forms, known as Vajradaka, 
Buddhadaka, Ratnadaka, Padmadaka and Visvadaka are also 
recognized as the five Vajraviras. They are represented as sitting 
in the Vajraparyahka attitude on a corpse, on the animals sacred 
to them, such as the elephant, lion, horse, peacock and Garuda. 
These five deities wear a crown of matted hair, are decked with 
six Mudras, and bear a row of skull on the forehead. In appearance 
they are as awe-inspiring as the forms previously described. 

II 

.I 

%’n<T %9T '^ri. 

ww: (?) R 

Conclusion .—The study of Iconography is still in its infancy, 
and it is almost impossible to give an exhaustive description of all 
the different forms of one single deity whether Buddhist or Hindu. 
So also it is with the deity Heruka. Heruka in different forms 
was described in the Buddhist Iconography where a remarkable 
sculpture in the Dacca Museum was reproduced and identified as 
that of Heruka. His Tibetan prototype, Hevajra, is described in 
several places in ‘ The Gods of Northern Buddhism ’ by Getty and 
Deniker.^ The iconography of Heruka seemed, for a while, to be 
complete. But a study, a very cursory one, of only two Buddhist 


^ Op. cit., p. 123. Also in N. K. Bhattasali: Iconography of Buddhist and 
Bi tihmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 1929, p. 35. 
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Tantras which happened to be in the collection of the Oriental 
Institute at Baroda revealed the existence of many varieties which 
have been described in this paper. If someone with patience makes 
a further search many more forms will be available, and many more 
new truths and principles will be discovered. 

The Dhyanas quoted, and the forms of Heruka described in 
this short article will enable students of iconography to identify 
many of the hitherto unidentified images of Heruka, and classify 
them accurately. It will also be possible to recognize many of the 
deities painted on the so-called Tibetan and Nepalese banners as 
images of Heruka. 

But these Dhyanas, occasionally also give indication of the 
deep-seated symbolism that is contained in this Buddhist imagery. 
The three faces of Heruka, for instance, are said to represent the 
three instruments of humanity, body, mind and speech. The blood 
of the Devas and Asuras really contains a symbolism which will 
surprise many who seem to be horrified at the idea of representing 
gods with such gruesome objects, and who seem to think that 
Buddhists freely gave themselves up to devil-worship. The symbol¬ 
ism really teaches that the cognition of both existence and non¬ 
existence is not real but imaginary, and it is only when the duality 
ceases that the right knowledge is produced ; for, according to the 
later Buddhists, the ^unya is the only reality, and everything else 
is mere manifestation of the great substratum called Sunya. 

In this article I have exhaustively described many different 
forms of Heruka, but it does not seem to me that I have succeeded 
in describing all. 




THE OCCUPATION OF BENGAL BY THE 
KINGS OF KAMAROPA 

By Nauni Nath Das Gupta 

The discovery of the two lost plates of the Nidhanpur copper¬ 
plates ‘ of Bhiskaravarman, King of K4marupa, have revealed the 
fact that the locality of the grant was ' Ma3dira-^lnial = agrah^ra' 
in the district {visaya) of Candrapuii. The difficulty of identifying 
this particular Candrapuii cannot be exaggerated, as it is a common 
place-name in India, particularly in North-Eastern India, but atten¬ 
tion is drawn to the fact that in the Khdlimpur copper-plate grant 
of Dharmapaladeva, one of the four villages granted is'Mildha- 
s d 1 m a 1 i Neither ‘ Candrapuri ’ nor ' the dried river Kausik 4 ’ 
finds place in this inscription, but what is essential to note in this 
connection is that the ‘ Gahginika ', which in case of the Nidhinpur 
copperplates is the name of the river that formed the western 
boundary of the lands granted, is found associated with that village 
in that inscription. Since ‘ Madha ’ is a very natural corrupt form 
of ‘ Mayura ’, and such a peculiar name is not commonly met with 
of a place, the ‘ Mddha-salmali ’ of the one grant may not 
improbably be identical with the ‘ Mayura-^lmala ’ of the other. 
We have also a statement on the position of the village Mayura- 
silmala that ‘ it was situated in a place lying very close to the 
kingdom of Gauda between the rivers Teesta and Karatoya which 
was the western boundary of Kamarupa and now forms part of the 
district of Rangpur in North Bengal If so, the lands donated by 
the Nidhdnpur copperplates lay in the Paundravardhana-6A«^^* of 
Bengal, as all the four villages granted by the Khdlimpur inscription 
lay in the Vyighratati-wawrfa/a of that hhukU. 

But Bhdskaravarman only renewed the grant that was originally 
made by his great-great-grandfather, Mahibhfitavarman, alias 
Bhutivarman, whom we may place, without any great risk of error, 
towards the close of the fifth and the banning of the sixth century 
A.D. The bhukti of Paundravardhana, we know, was included in the 
empire of Budhagupta, whose dates range from 476-77 to 495-96 
A,D., and it, therefore, appears likely that it, or a part of it whi^ 
included the Mayflra-§&lmala tract, came to be occupied by 
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Bhutivarman shortl}' after Budhagupta had ceased to reign. That 
a part, or rather the eastern part of what was Paundravardhana, 
had always been a component part of the kingdom of Kamarupa 
in those times, is a presumption that maj’’ safely be discarded. 

The reason for renewing the grant was that the original plates 
issued by Bhutivarman had been burnt. But the renewal was made 
not b\’ an immediate successor of Bhutivarman, but b}' one who 
was fourth in descent from him, while, again, the fifth of the 
Damodarpur copperplates shows that the Paundravardhana-Mw^/f 
was (again) swayed over by a Gupta prince in 543-44 A.D. The 
loss, therefore, of what Bhutivarman had acquired in !^ngal by his 
son, Candramukhavarmau, or his grandson, Sthitavarman, may well 
be presupposed. 

When exactly Bhaskaravarmau came to conquer Karnasuvarna 
cannot be determined, until and unless fresh data are forthcoming 
to this effect. There is no proof whatever in favour of that ‘ during 
the first quarter of the seventh century Bhaskaravarmau assisted 
by 6ri Harsha, defeated ^aiahka and re-acquired this area 

or that ‘ the grant was made.by the beginning of his reign 

when he was helping his friend Harsavardhana in conquering Karna¬ 
suvarna ’,® or a like other statement. Equally, there is no absolute 
indication in the materials we possess that ‘ on the anarchy w'hich 
ensued on that monarch's (Harsavardhana’s) death, it (Karna¬ 
suvarna) may have been annexed by Bhaskaravarman But one 
thing appears to be certain, that Bhdskaravarman’s subjugation of 
Karna-suvarna was not merely of the nature of a raid on it, as is some¬ 
times asserted. 

Bhiskaravannau, who had the title of ‘ Kumara ' (Keu-mo-lo),* 
is sometimes described b>' the Chinese as ‘ the king of Eastern India 
And a seal of his has b^n discovered at Nalanda,® the significance 
of which seems to be much greater than is ordinarily supposed to 
bear. 

I-tsing in his ‘K'au-fa-kao-sang-chiien ’, written sometime 
between 700 and 712 A.D., gives, after alluding to the journeys of 
Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsang, brief memoirs of fifty-six Buddhist monks 
who visited India and the neighbourhood from China and bordering 
districts, after Hiuen Tsang and before him. One of these, Hwui 


* Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 427. 

® Indian Historical Quarterly, 1927, p. 839. 

* History of Assam, by Sir Edward Gait, Second ed., 1926, p. 26; also cf. 
‘ Harsha ’ by R. K. Mukherjee, Oxford, 1926, p. 74. 

* Beal, Records, II, p. 196. 

^ Ind. Ant., 1880, p. 20 ; Gait, op. dt., p. 29, 
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Ltm, a native of Corea, following after Hiuen Chiu who visited 
India after 650 A.D., reached India, ‘ dwelt for ten years in a 
covenant in the country of Amaravat ’, and then went to Northern 
India. His account, we are told, contains the following description 
about a temple in B6dh-Gaya ; ‘ To the N.E. of the great Bodhi 
(the temple just named) about a couple of stages, is another temple 
called CMlukya. This is the one which was formerly built by a 
king of the Chalukya kingdom in South India. This temple though 
poor is remarkable for the religious life of its inmates. In more 
recent times a king called Jin-Kwan (‘ Sun-armj' ’) (i.e. Aditya- 
sena) built a new temple by the side of the old one, which is now 
getting finished, and in which many priests from the South take 
their residence '. ‘ Forty stages or so to the eastward of this ’ 

Hwui Lun’s account continues, ‘ we come to the Nalanda Temple. 
First taking the Ganges and descending it, we reach the Mriga- 
sikhavana Temple. Not far from this is an old temple, the founda¬ 
tions of which alone remain—^it is called China Temple. The 

territory now belongs to the king of Eastern India, whose name is 
Devavarma. He has given back the temple and land to the villagers 
to avoid the expense of keeping it up as he would have to do, if 
many priests of China came there.'* 

The actual date when this account was set down in writing is 
unknown, but that it was written sometime before 673 A.D., the 
date of I-tsing’s arrival at Tamralipti, is beyond all doubt, and in 
the year when it was written, B6dh-Gaya, as the above excerpt very 
conspicuously brings home, was within the dominion of Aditya- 
sena, doubtless of the Eater Gupta dynasty of Magadha, while 
Nalanda, lying 40 stages or .so to the eastward of B6dh-Ga5'’A, was 
within that of one Devavarma. Who is this king ? DevavarmA, 
who bore the title of ‘ Varman has been described as ‘ the king of 
Eastern India ’, ruled in the third quarter of the seventh century 
A.D., and whose kingdom included the Ndlandd region (in the west), 
appears in the best of probability to have been a lineal descendant of 
Bhaskaravarma, who bore the same title of ‘ Varman ’, equally 
described as ‘ the king of Eastern India ', ruled in the first half of 
the seventh century A.D., and whose seal has been discovered at 
Nalanda. Bhaskaravarma was not a Buddhist, and so, too, Deva¬ 
varma looks not to have professed that religion, for otherwise he 
would on no account give back the (Buddhist) temple at NcLlandd, 
where (Buddhist) priests from China used to come to the villagers, 
simply to avoid the expenses of keeping it up. 


* Eife of Hiuen Tsiang, Beal, Intro., p. xxvi f.; J.R.A.S., i88i, pp. 558-72, 
and Ind. Ant., i88i, pp. 109-11 and 192-93. 
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Contemporary, or nearly so, with Devavarm 4 was ‘ Hoh-lo- 
she-po-t’a king of Samatata, whom Seng-Chi, another Chinese 
priest and a predecessor of I-teing in India, describes as ' a Upisaka 
(who) greatly reverenced the three objects of worship, and devoted 
himself to his religious studies Seng-Chi is placed between 650 
and 655 A.D.,® which if not precisely true, makes a near approach 
to truth. The king continued to rule till I-tsing’s own times,® 
but the restoration of his name is not altogether free from doubt. 
Beal first restored it as ‘ Harshavardhana but in his introduction 
to the ' Life of Hiuen Tsiang ’,® he puts it as ‘ Rajabhata (or °patu) 

‘ Rajabhata ' being the name suggested by Watters, in modification 
of ‘ Harshabhata ’, as restored by M. Chavannes.® 

The resemblance that lies between the names of ‘ Rajabhata ’ of 
Seng-Chi's description and ‘ Rajarajabhatta ' the son of Devakliadga 
of the Khadga dynasty of East Bengal, was enough for Mr. N. N. 
Vasu ^ and L)r. N. K. BhattasAli ® to postulate that they were one 
and the same prince. And labouring under this idea, it was much 
too easy for them to believe that pateographically the two Asrafpur 
copperplates, which give out the name of the Khadga prince, the 
Madhuban and B^nskherd plates of Harsavardhana, the Shdhpur 
image inscription of Adityasena (672 A.D.) and the Apshad iuscrip- 
tion of the same prince, all belong to the same century. Sub¬ 
sequently Dr. R. C. Majumdar, going a step further, identified 
Hwui Lull’s ‘ Devavarm^ ’ and Seng-Chi’s ‘ Rajabhata ’ with respect¬ 
ively ‘ Devakhadga ’ and ‘ Rajarajabhatta ’ of the Khadga djmasty.* ** 
He also read a date in Plate B of the Asrafpur plates as ‘ year 79 
(or 73) day 28 and referring the year 79 (or 73) to the Harsa era, 
obtained the date 685 (or 679) A.D. for Devakliadga. Dr. Radha 
Gdvinda Basak, on palaeographical considerations, first referred the 
Asrafpur plates to a period between the last quarter of the seventh 
and middle of the eighth century A.D.,’® but later to a date ‘ not 
posterior to the beginning of the eighth century A.D. But, 


* Life, Intro., pp. xl-xli; J.R.A.S., 1881, pp. 561-62 ; Ind. Ant., 1881, p. 196. 

* ‘ Vanger Jatiya ItiMsa’ by N. Vasu, R&janya-Kftnda, 1321 B.S., p. 76. 
Also cf. ‘ Bangl&r ItiMsa', by R. D. Banerji, Vol. I, ist ed., p. 141. 

* Watters, ‘ On Yuang Chwang ’, Vol. II, p. 188. 

* J.R.A.S., 1881, p. 562 ; Ind. Ant., 1881, p. 196. 

® Pp. xl-xli. 

* Watters, op. cit. 

^ N. Vasu, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 

* JA.S.B., 1914, pp. 86-87. 

* J.A.S.B., 1923, pp. 376-78; also ‘ Early History of Bengal ’ (Dacca 
University Bulletin, No. 3), 1925, pp. 22-23. 

S^t>-a (Bengali journal), 1321 B.S.. pp. 468-69. 

** History of North-Eastern India (drca 320-760 A.D.), London, 1934, p. 202. 
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nevertheless, as to Dr. Majumd^r’s reading of the date in Plate B, 
he says, ‘ Attention may be drawn to the fact that the day of the 
month in the plate, whether it be 25 or 28, is indicated by the system 
of letter-numerals, the first sign being a symbol for 20, and the 
second for either 5 or 8. The use of two different systems in two 
successive lines in the same inscription for indicating number cannot 
easily be explained, although one may admit that the first symbol in 
the reading of the year-number is really a puzzling one.’ * I do 
not want here to enter into palaeographical controversy about the 
Asrafpur plates, but beg to add, with reference to Dr. Majumd 4 r’s 
theory, that there is absolutely no warrant for describing Seng-Chi 
as ‘ one of the last batch of priests described by I-tsing as he 
has done, for the names of the priests are not given to us in order 
of their dates ; and even if it were so, a date like 679 or 685 A.D., 
for Devakhadga, would mean that Devakhadga, the father, followed 
Rajardjabhatta, the son, on the Khadga throne, if the latter be 
identified with Rdjabhata, as described by Seng-Chi who came to 
India before 673 A.D. Secondly, the Khadgas could never possibly 
exercise any sway over the Nalanda region. Again, it follows from 
the account that Devavarma professed Brahmanical religion, but 
Devakhadga was a Buddhist (‘ Parama-Saugata ’). 

A gold-plated metal image of Sarvani (Durga, Candi), bearing 
an inscription of Prabhavati, queen of Devakhadga, was discovered 
at Chaiidagrama, a few miles south of Comilla in the district of 
Tipperah.* Dr. Bhattasdli naturally finds the characters of this 
inscription, too, as akin to those of the inscriptions of Adityasena, 
and Dr. Majumdar’s identification of Devavarma with Devakhadga 
lends such a happy and substantial corroboration to his initial 
theory that he is over-confident to declare that, ‘ The striking coin¬ 
cidence of the names mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, viz. Deva¬ 
varma, king of Eastern India, and his successor Rijabhatta, king 
of Samatata, with the names Devakhadga and Rajarijabhatta of 
the plates, both the pairs reigning in the same locality during the 

same period.’ etc. etc.* But the evidence furnished by the 

Sarydni image is twofold ; besides the evidence of the characters of 
the inscription, it also bears the evidence of art, which is extremely 
valuable for our purpose. The anatomy of the figure shows a 


* Ibid., p. 203. 

- J.A.S.B., 1923, p. 378. 

* Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 
Dacca, 1929, by N. K. BhattasSli, PI. LXX ; Art of the P 41 Empire, by J. C. French, 
Oxford, 1928, PI. II ; Eastern India School of Medkeval Sculpture, by R. D. Banerji, 
Delhi, 1933, PI. 1 (c). 

* Bhatta^lf, Iconography etc., p. 6. 
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somewhat abnormal elongation of the legs. The lengthening of 
the limbs is a feature, characteristic of no inconsiderable a number 
of sculptures of the so-called Gaudiya School of Art, and they 
mostly date from the gth-ioth century A.D. The stone image of 
Tara at Itkhori with an inscription of (the Gurjara Pratihara king) 
Mahendrapala’s reign, the stone image of lAkanatha from Bih&r 
in the Indian Museum (No. 3796),' the stone image of Marici in the 
Rajshahi Museum probably from Vikrampur,® a mutilated stone 
image of the Buddha from Bihar in the Museum of the Vahgiya 
Sahitya Parisad,* the stone image of Gauri from Arial, District 
Dacca,* and a stone image of Vasudhara in the Sarnath Museum,* 
may be mentioned as some of the typical examples of it. But the 
metal image of Sarvani in question may best be compared with the 
metal image of Ddkanatha, discovered at Bandarbazar in the district 
of Sylhet,* which Dr. Bhattasali assigns to the Sth-gth century,^ 
and the late Prof. R. D. Banerji, to ‘ the period of renaissance of 
art ill Bengal in the latter half of the tenth century ’.® But judging 
from the grounds of style of art—(comparative strength and 
simplicit}' or rather crudeness), techniques (spare decoration, etc.), 
and the standard of perfection the art of metal-casting did attain 
in East Bengal from the tenth century, it should best be referred to 
the gth century. The image of Sarvani has been ascribed by Mr. J. C. 
French to the eighth century under the impression that ‘ it bears an 
inscription which gives its date as the eighth century But 
irrespective of all other considerations, this sculpture has got to be 
assigned to the Sth-gth century, on stylistic grounds, just what the 
late Prof. R. D. Banerji also suggested.’* To fancy that it belongs 
to 7th century is, we must agree, worse than idle, and violates all 
icoiiological rules. 

This is, again, it should be called up, precisely the period (viz. 
8th or gth centur}'^) in which the Asrafpur plates were placed by the 


1 French, op. dt., PI. XX and PI. XVIII. 

“ Catalogue of the Archaeological Relics in the Museum of the V.R. Sodety, 
Rajshihi, by Basak and Bhatt 4 car}'ya, 1919, PI. I. 

^ Handbook of the Sculptures in the Museum of the Bahgiya S 4 hitya Parisad, 
by Mandmdhan Ganguli, Cal., 1922, PI. IV. 

* Bhatta^li, op. cit., PI. LXVIII(6), and Addenda, p. 273. 

Catalogue of the Museum of Archseologv at S&m 4 th, bv D. R. Sahni, Cal., 
1914. PI. XV(b). No. B(/) 19. 

* Bhatta^U, op. dt., PI. IV; A.S.I. Ann. Rep., 1924-25, PI. XXXIX(a). 

’’ Bhatta^ili, op. dt., p. 25. 

® A.S.I. Ann. Rep., 1924-25, p. 156. 

* French, op. dt., p. 2. 

Eastern Indian ^hool of Med. Sculp., p. 123. 
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late Mr. G. M. Laskar, who edited them.* Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
also, it must be noted here, admits that, ‘ In general the alphabets 
of the two plates A and B resemble those of the Khalimpur copper¬ 
plates of Dharmapala The late Prof. R. D. Banerji in the first 
edition of his ‘ Banglar Itihasa ’ ® and his monograph entitled ‘ The 
Pilas of Bengal ’ * referred the plates to the (first half) of the 
toth century, but in the second edition of the former it was emended 
to 9th century. 

So, then, it is absurd to credit the possibility of Devavarraa 
Ijeing the same as Devakhadga. On the contrary, there is nothing 
that goes against finding in Devavarma a successor to Bhaskara- 
varmd. When and how Bhaskaravarman extended his conquests 
up to the Nalanda region is a guess too difficult to hazard at present, 
but the discovery of his seal at Nalanda, as has been indicated 
above, is not an accidental phenomenon. Devavarma (or his 
successor) was, however unable to retain the lordship over the 
Nalanda region, and had to lose it to his mighty neighbour, 
Adityas^na, in or before 672-73 A.D., for the Shahpur stone image 
inscription of the time of Adityasena, and dated in that year, records 
the installation of an image of his Balddhikrta, Salapaksa, in evidently 
the Agrahdra of Nalanda.® Devavarma (or his successor) also lost 
his mastery over Karnasuvarna, as is testified to by the Vaidyanatha 
Temple inscription of Adityasena at Deoghar, which describes him 
as a ruler ‘ of the whole earth up to the shores of the oceans ’.® 
By the time of tins inscription, which is. however, undated, 
Adityasena presumably domineered over Western Bengal, including 
Karnasuvarna, by ousting the king of Kamarupa. 

W’^ith the knowledge of an heir of Bhaskaravarman to the throne 
of Klamarupa, we can no more a.sseverate that ‘ the greatness of 
Kamarupa did not last long ’, and that ‘ Bhaskaravarman was 
shortly after overthrown by a barbarian, Salastambha by name 
The date 664 A.D. for Salastambha has been got on a very rough, 
calculation, by ‘ allowing an average of sixteen years for each of the 
twenty-one kings ’ that preceded BrahmapAla, according as recorded 
in the inscriptions of Ratnapala, supposed to belong to the period 


' Mem. A.S.B., Vol. I, p. 86. 

* J.A.S.B., 1923, p. 377. 

» Vol. I, Ch. VIII, p. 207. 

* Mem. A.S.B., Vol. V, p. 67. 

* Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, No. 43. 

* IHd., p. 213, foot-note. 

’’ Outline of Ancient Indian Histor}' and Civilization, by R. C. Majumdar, 

Cal-. 1927. p. 348. 
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between loio and 1050 A.D.* Whether Adityasena first dis¬ 
possessed DevavarmS. (or his successor) of his territories in Eastern 
Magadha and Western Bengal, or Salastambha first deprived him of 
his paternal kingdom of Kamarupa, the future will ascertain. 

The next king of Kamarupa who had for some time subjugated 
■Gauda, was Sri-Harsa, the father-in-law of Jayadeva, the Eicchabhi 
or Licchavi prince of Nepal. The Pasupatinitha Temple inscription 
of Jayadeva, dated in 759 A.D., tells us that Sri-Harsa was the 
lord of Gauda, 6dra, Kalihga, Kosala (evidently Mah 4 -K 6 sala or 
Daksina-Kosala, identified with Gondw 4 n 4 to the south-west of 
^dra) and other lands, and describes his daughter, Rij}^amati, as 
‘ the noble descendant of Bhagadatta’s royal line The latter 
expression clearly holds out that the father of R 4 jyamati, §ri- 
Har^, as a king of Kimarupa,® although his identity with ‘ ^ri- 
Harisa ’, as proposed, has not yet been conclusively proved. Sir 
Edward Gait opines that ‘ although he (Sri-Harsa) is said to have 
ruled over Gaur, Orissa and other comitries this may be really an 
instance of the poetic exaggeration which was so frequenth’^ indulged 
in by the scribes and panegyrists of early Hindu kings Such also 
is the view of Mr. F. J. Monahan.® But the Samangad copper¬ 
plate inscription of Dantidurga, the Rastrakuta king, dated in 753- 
54 A.D., states that he (Dantidurga) ‘ quickly overcame the bound¬ 
less army of the Karnataka (i.e. the army of Kirttivarma II, the 
Western Cilukya prince), which has been expert in defeating the 
lord of Kanci and the king of Kerala and the Colas and the Pandyas 
and ^ri-Harsa and Vajrata ’.® With regard to 6ri-Harsa of this 
passage. Dr. Fleet conjectured that ‘ this refers to the conquest of 
^ri-Harsha or 6ri-Harshavardhana of Kanyakubja, " the warlike 
lord of all the region of the north ", by Pulakesi II in the seventh 
century A.D. But this does not maintain, it is too palpable, 
consistency of facts, for if ‘ the boundless army of the Karnataka ’ 
means, as it doubtless does, the army of Kirttivarm& II, the Srt- 
Harsa whom the army had defeated must be supposed to have been 
a contemporary of KirttivarmS. II, as Vajrata and the other kings 
mentioned therewithal were. In view of the fact that 6ri-Harsa of 
K&marfipa was a contemporary of Earttivarm 4 II, the conclusion is 
irresistable that it was he, who, as the lord of 6dra, Kalihga and 


* Gait, op. cit., p. 30. 

® Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p. 178. 

* Cf. Le Nepal, par Sylvain Levi, Paris, 1905. Vol. II, p. 171. 

* Op. dt., pp. 30-31. 

‘ Bengal: Past and Present, July-September, 1916, pp. 62-63. 

* Ind. Ant., 1882, p. 114, 

’ Ibid., foot-note. 
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Kosala, is alluded to in the Samangad inscription as to have been 
worsted (evidently somewhere in the South) b}’ the army of 
Kirttivarma II. As Kirttivarma commenced to reign in 747-48 A.D., 
the defeat of 6ri-Harsa by him must have taken place between 
that date and 753-54 A.D., or approximately in 750 A.D. It is 
almost certain that till about that date he (Sri-Harsa) did not cede 
his suzerainty over Gauda in the North. But in any case, we must 
admit that the statement in the Pasupatinatha Temple inscription 
about the lordship of ^ri-Harsa over Gauda and the southern 
provinces is not an instance of poetical exaggeration by his son-in- 
law's panegyrist. 




A NOTE ON THE SUCCESSION OF FiRUZ SHAH 

By Anii^chandra Banerjee 

Sir Wolseley Haig says: ‘ The death of Muhammad (bin 
Tughluq) left the army without a leader and threw it into confusion. 
Some historians allege that on his death-bed he designated his 
cousin, Inruz, the son of Rajab, as his heir, but these are the 
panegyrists of Flruz, who made no attempt to claim the throne but 
merely associated himself with other officers in the endeavour to 

extricate it from a perilous situation.the officers urged 

Firuz ... to ascend the throne, but the situation was complicated 
by his professed unwillingness to accept their nomination and by the 
presence of a com])etitor, a child named Davar Malik, whose claims 
were vehemently urged by his mother, a daughter of GhiySs-ud-din 
Tughluq. She was silenced by the objection that the crisis required 
a man, not a cliild, at the head of affairs, and . . . the nobles over¬ 
came the protests of Firuz by forcing him on to the throne and 
acclaiming him . . . On his way towards Delhi Firuz learned that 
the aged minister, Elhvaja Jahan, had proclaimed in the coital. . . 
a child whom he declared to be the son of Muhammad Tughluq, 
but whom the historians represent as supposititious. We have, how¬ 
ever, no impartial chronicle of this reign and there is much to justify 
the belief that the child was Muhammad’s son and that the allega¬ 
tion that he was not was an attempt by panegyrists to improve their 
patron’s feeble hereditary title.’ * 

The suspicion that Firuz Shah was an ‘ usurper ’ was expressed 
by Briggs ® more than a century ago. Sir Wolseley Haig’s attempt 
to prove it, therefore, deserves more than a passing notice. 
Dr. Ishwari Prasad has refused to agree with him on this point.® 
I propose to examine whether it is possible to accept Sir Wolseley 
Haig’s point of view. 

The principal contemporary authorities on this question are 
Barani * and Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif * ; but they are, according to Sir 


* Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 173-4. Sir Wolseley Haig has dis¬ 
cussed the question in detail in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1922, 
PP- 365-72. 

® Rise of the Muhammadan Power, Vol. I, p. 446 note. 

® History of Medieval India, Second edition, p. 257 note. 

* Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 266-7. 

® Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 274-86. 
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Wolseley Haig, ‘ panegyrists of Firuz ’ and cannot be regarded as 
‘ impartial ’ historians of this reign. Of the later writers, the earliest 
and perhaps the most reliable is the author of the Tarlkh-i-Muharak- 
Shahl} Then we have the general works of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad,* 
Badaoni * and Firishta.* 

We shall discuss the various arguments put forward by Sir 
Wolseley Haig. 

(i) His first point is tliis ; Of the five brothers of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq, one—' Mubarak Khan, at least, seems to have been 
living when Firuz was proclaimed in Sind, and unless he had been 
blinded, a recognized disqualification, his claim was superior to 
that of Firuz. Nor is it certain that all the brothers of Muhammad 
Tughluq died without male issue.’ 

Now, if we do not believe the story of nomination given by 
Barani, Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, Badaoni and Firishta, or if we refuse 
to recognize the legal vahdity of nomination on the ground that in 
the cases of Raziyyat ® and Kai Khusrav ® the nominations of 
lltutmish and Balban were set aside, the claim of Mubarak Khan, or 
of the sons of his older brothers, if any, was, from the technical 
point of view, undoubtedly superior to that of Firuz Tughluq. But 
we must remember that in those days hereditary right was not the 
sole determining factor in complicated questions of succession. 
Kaiqubad was placed on the throne of Delhi during the life-time of 
his father, Bughra Khan ’’ ; and Sikandar Dodi was preferred to his 
elder brother, Barbak Shah.® The real fact, however, is that we 
know nothing of Mubarak Khan or his nephews, and no whisper 
about their claims has reached our ears. The position they occupied 
is altogether unknown, and their very existence is doubtful. Under 
the circumstances it is useless to consider them as rivals, in law or 
in fact, of the man who at any rate commanded the allegiance of the 
amirs and the army. 

(2} Sir Wolseley Haig’s second point is that ‘... it is possible 
that Muhammad himself left a son ’, and that this son was the boy 
enthroned in Delhi by Khvaja Jahan. 

No contemporary or later historian except Firishta gives any 
direct or indirect support to this view. Khvaja Jahan's protege is 


‘ Translated by K. K. Basu, pp. 121, 123-6. 

® Translated by B. De, Vol. I, pp. 239-43. 

® Vol. I, translated by Ranking, pp. 321-4. 

* Translated by Bri^, Vol. i, pp. 444-8. 

® Raverty, Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Vol. II, pp. 638-9. 

® Barani's account, EUiot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 124. 
’’ Baraiu's accoimt, EUiot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 124. 
® Dom, History of the Afghans, Part i, pp. 55-6. 
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described by Barani as ‘ an unknownti bastard by the author of the 
Tdrtkh-i-Mubdrak-ShdM as ‘ a youth of obscure origin by Nizam- 
ud-din Ahmad as ‘ a boy of unknown birth ' and by Badaoni as 
‘ an obscure child Firishta himself describes him as ‘ a boy of 
obscure origin but later on suggests that he might have been a son 
of Muhammad Tughluq. It is difficult to prefer his testimony to 
that of all other writers. 

Indeed, we have some positive, though indirect, evidence against 
the legitimacy of the boy. In the first place, Barani describes a 
significant incident.^ While suppressing a revolt in Gujarat 
towards the closing part of the reign, Muhammad bin Tughluq said : 

‘ If I can settle the affairs of my kingdom according to my wish, 
I will consign my realm of Delhi to three persons, Firuz Shah, 
Malik Kabir and Ahmad Ayyar, and I will then proceed on the 
pilgrimage to the holy temple ’. There is no mention of abdication 
in favour of a son. In the second place, when the election of Ftruz 
was made known, Khudawand-zada, daughter of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughluq. claimed the throne for her son, saying : ‘ Whilst her son 
lived, how could any stranger sit upon the throne ’ ? She did not 
refer to the claim of Khvaja Jahan’s candidate, although she must 
have known whether her brother had left a son. 

According to Sir Wolseley Haig, the fact that ‘ ‘Afif himself 
says not a word suggesting that the child was supposititious ’, is a 
good point. But ‘Afif says ; ‘ When these proceedings and rumours 
(concerning Khvaja Jahan’s plans) were reported to Sultan Kruz, 
he called a council of all the princes and nobles in his army. It was 

unanimously agreed that Sultan Muhammad Shah had no son. 

Where, it was asked, had Khvaja Jahan found the pretended son ? 
All wise men spoke in the same strain, expressing their astonishment 

at the Khvaja’s error.’ The amtrs might well have preferred 

a strong king to an infant, but why should they ‘ unanimously ’ 
deny the legitimacy of the boy ? It may be said that the recognition 
of his legitimacy would have made it difficult for the amtrs to set 
aside his claim. But what could a helpless boy aided by an old 
man of ninety do against the powerful amirs supported by the army ? 
The rightful claims of Kai Khusrav and Barbak Shah were set aside; 
why should the claim of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s son be regarded 
as sacred and inviolable ? 

Sir Wolseley Haig’s next argument is undoubtedly forceful. 
He says: ‘ Khvaja Jahan had been the most devoted of 
Muhammad’s servants and had regarded Firuz as a son, and it is 
most improbable that he should have foisted on the people of Dihli, 


* Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 263. 
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as his dead master’s heir, a supposititious child The conduct of 
Khvaja Jahan is mysterious ; and I frankly admit that I cannot 
explain it. Perhaps it is best to say that it is a case of honest 
mistake, the origin of which cannot be traced. In any case, his 
conviction (for there is little doubt that he was honest and loyal) 
cannot be allowed to nullify the facts and inferences derived from 
all other sources. 

‘ The situation in the capital ’, says Sir Wolseley Haig, ‘. . . was 
doubtless critical, but the veteran minister did not require the 
assistance of a puppet to enable him to cope with it ’. But Khvaja 
Jahan required a name for which to fight—he had to invoke the 
authority of a legitimate ruler in order to invest his own proceedings 
with legalit3^ Why should the people of Delhi obey him, if he did 
not represent the Sultan and exercise his delegated powers ? 

‘Nor is there any reason why Khvaja Jahan should have 
despaired of the clemency of Firuz.’ Against this point of Sir 
Wolseley Haig we may say that the ‘ veteran minister ’ who regarded 
Firuz as a son must have known how weak-minded he was. He 
must have suspected that Firuz would submit to the amirs who had 
placed him on the throne and who were not well-disposed to the 
old minister. In all probability Klhvaja Jahan anticipated the fate 
which ultimately fell on him, and this is why he did not submit to 
Kruz until the last moment. 

Next, Sir Wolseley Haig says : ‘ Nobody was more likely than 
Firuz to know whether Muhammad had left a son or not, and 
consultation with courtiers would have been unnecessary ’. Accord¬ 
ing to the Tdrikh-i-Mubdrak-Shdhl, Firuz spoke to his advisers in 
the following strain : ‘ ... if the late Sultan had any issue left I 
might have been in the know, and if he had any son he must have 
had placed him under my guardianship, for none was a better patron 
and a friend of his than I ’. Firuz knew very well that Muhammad 
had left no son, but ‘ consultation with courtiers ’ was necessary on 
two grounds. In the first place, he had to make himself sure that 
Khvaja Jahan had no ally in the imperial camp and that none of 
the amirs recognized the legitimacy of the child. Secondly, he had 
to take the advice of his counsellors as to the best method of dealing 
with the situation. 

Again, Sir Wolseley Haig refers to the fact that Firuz consulted 
the doctors of the law, and remarks ; ‘... if it had been certain 
that the child was not Muhammad’s, there would have been no 
necessity to consult them ’. But Firuz, being an extremely orthodox 
man, may well have wanted to be sure of his own ground. 
Moreover, the verdict of the ‘ ulamd would, it may have been 
expected, remove the suspicion, if any, of his subjects. 
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I have tried to show that it is extremely difficult to accept the 
legitimacy of Khvaja Jahan’s protege. 

(3) Sir Wolseley Haig’s third point is this : ‘ Nothing that 
Muhammad may have said on his death-bed, so long, at least, as he 
retained possession of his senses, amounted to recognition of Firdz 
as his heir, though it is highly probable that he bequeathed to him 
the regency and exhorted him to do all in his power to extricate 
the army from its dangerous situation For this hypothesis he 
has given us no authority except his own. 

‘ Barani’s statement that Muhammad on his death-bed made 
Firviz his heir is to some extent discounted by his obligation as a 
court official, in both reigns, to represent the succession as being 
perfectly regular . . . This could easily be accomplished by represent¬ 
ing a few kindly words spoken by a dying man as a nuncupative 
will.’ But what about the testimonj'^ of ‘Afif, who, as Sir Wolseley 
Haig himself says, ‘ wrote when Firuz had occupied the throne 
for many years and it was no longer necessary to justify an accom¬ 
plished fact ’ ? He says that during the early years of his reign 
Muhammad bin Tughluq kept young Firuz ‘ constantly near his 
person ’ and ‘ used to explain to him ... all affairs of state ’; that, 
later on, when Muhammad ‘ divided the territories of Delhi into 
four parts ... he placed one part under the charge of Firuz Shah, 
so that he might acquire experience in the art of government ’ ; 
and that Muhammad ‘ used to keep Firuz Shah continually at work 
in various matters ’ with a view to make him ‘ thoroughly versed in 
the duties of royalty ’. If the story of nomination were untrue, 
‘Afif might have kept silence ; but why does he dwell on Muhammad 
Tughluq’s constant anxiety to train Firuz in the art of government ? 

Moreover, the speech of Firuz Shah, which we have quoted 
above from the Tdnkh-i-Mubdrak-Shdhl, clearly contradicts Sir 
Wolseley Haig’s assumption that ‘ it is highly probable that he 
(i.e. Muhammad) bequeathed to him (i.e. Firuz) the regency ’. The 
amirs to whom Firuz delivered that speech were present in the 
imperial camp when Muhammad died, and they must have known 
if Muhammad had bequeathed the regency to Firuz. How, then, 
could Firuz tell them that ‘ if he had any son he must have had 
placed him under my guardianship ’ ? Nor is it possible to dismiss 
the author of this work as a court official, for he wrote when the 
Tughluq Shahi kings had ceased to rule in Delhi, but when it was not 
too late to ascertain the truth about them. 

(4) Badaoni’s story that Firuz once ‘ raised the banner of 
sovereignty ’ during the life-time of Muhammad, is regarded by Sir 
Wolseley Haig himself as ‘ apocryphal ’, but to him ‘ it suggests the 
existence of a legend to the effect that the succession of Firuz was 
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not regularIt is difficult to understand why the story of Firuz 
Shah’s rebellion against his patron should suggest that the former’s 
succession was not regular; Jehangir revolted against Akbar, but 
nobody ever regarded his succession as irregular on that ground. 
But whatever the meaning of the ‘ legend' may be, the important 
fact is that no other historian speaks of, or even alludes to, it. 
Barani and ‘Afif, being court historians, might have had a motive 
in suppressing it. But why are the authors oif the Tankh-i-Mubarak- 
ShSht and Tabaqat-i-Akban altogether silent on it ? Nizam-ud-din 
Ahmad mentions the current stor}^ about Muhammad bin Tughluq’s 
responsibility for his father’s death ; it is strange that he should have 
considered it unnecessary' to refer to the persistent ‘ legend ’, if any, 
about the irregularity of Firuz Shah’s succession. 

(5) Sir Wolseley Haig argues that the real reason which led 
Firuz to ‘ exhibit a reluctance ’ to ascend the throne was his own 
belief that he was not Muhammad’s heir. We have seen that the 
speech attributed to him in the Tdnkh-i-Mtibarak-Shahl conclu¬ 
sively proves that he had no such belief. But let us assume that 
Sir Wolseley' Haig’s argument is true. The best course for Firuz 
would then have been to take up the cause of the infant enthroned 
by Khvaja Jahan and to act as the regent in accordance with the 
true wish (as interpreted by' Sir Wolseley Haig) of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. He could thus save his own conscience and ensure the 
legitimacy' of succession ; the desire of the aimrs to have a strong 
ruler would have been satisfied, for Firuz himself would have been 
the de facto king. Why, then, did he go to contest the claim of the 
true heir of a patron of whom he regarded himself, even after the 
accession, as ‘ the slave ' ? ^ Why' did he go to vanquish Khvaja 
Jahan whom he respected as his father ? Why did the man who 
had to be ‘ forced on to the throne ’ (to quote Sir Wolseley Haig’s 
own words) by the amirs exhibit all on a sudden a mad desire to 
maintain his unsought for position by' trampling alike upon principles 
of law and gratitude ? The hypothesis which explains all the facts 
is that Firuz sincerely believed Khvaja Jahan’s protege to be 
supposititious and regarded himself as the true heir of Muhammad. 
He hesitated to accept the supreme responsibility; but when it was 
thrust upon him, he decided to do his duty' at all costs. It was 
natural for him to refuse to allow ‘ an unknown bastard ’ to sit upon 
the throne of his family.® 


* FutuMt-i-FirUz-ShahL Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 374. 

® I am grateful to Dr. H. C. Raychoudhuri of the Calcutta University who has 
kindly revised the article. 




HISTORICAL NOTES AND QUESTIONS 

By SuSHiL Kumar Bose 
(i) VAkAtaka King Pravarasena I 

Besides the two plates of PrabhAvati-Giipta, Chief Queen of the 
Vakataka mahdrdja Rudrasena II there are four copper-plates 
mentioning the VAkAtakas. These are (i) the Chammak, (2) Siwani, 
(3) Dudia Plates of Pravarasena II, and (4) the Balaghat Plates 
of Prithivisena II. All these plates present one common draft 
setting forth the genealogical table.* We shall consider one of these 
plates, the Chammak Plate, here, which has the following * :— 

samrdd Vdkdtakdndm mahdrdja-Sn-{in)-Pravarasenasya sUndh 

sunoh . Gautamiputrasya Vdkdtakdndm niahdrdja-Sn-Rudrasenasya 

sunor . . . Vdkdtakdndm mahdrdja-iri-Pnthivisenasya sunor . 

Vdkdtakdndm mahdrdja-iri-Rudrasenasya sdnor .... Vdkdtakdndm 
mahdrdja-srt-Pravarasenasya . 

This preamble is a stereotyped feature of the other plates 
also. From all these records, we shall try and find out whether and 
when the VAkatakas were really paramount monarchs. Mr. Sur,* 
after questioning the status of the BhArasivas, asks : ‘ Similarly is 
the VAkAtaka king Pravarasena I to be considered paramount 
sovereign because he celebrated four Asvamedhas ? If so, why is 

he. designated simply mahdrdja, whereas Devagupta 

(=Chandragupta II) is styled as mahdrdjddhirdja ....?’. As I 
have noted above, in the dynastic list of all these copper-plates, 
Pravarasena I is called samrdd-Vdkdtakdndm mahdrdja. The 
sashrdt of the Siwani plate has been corrected by Fleet into samrdd.* 
The words samrdtah and samrdd occur respectively in Dudia and 
Balaghat plates. ‘ But with Kielhom • we may quite reasonably take 
the words to stand for samrdjah. Now Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sircar ’ 
holds that Pravarasena I has been called samrdt which never 
signifies a subordinate chief and refers us to the Balaghat plate. 


1 

2 


Bhandarkar's List—Nos. 1703-1705, 1707, 1708. 
I.A., Vol. XII, pp. 239 ff. 
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A little grammatical manipulation will, however, make the situation 
clear. The inscription to which he has invited our attention, goes 
on like this': samrdt{j 6 ) Vdkdtakdfidm niahdrdja-in-Pravara- 

senasya . Mr. Sur takes it to mean that Pravarasena was the 

sovereign of the Vakdtakas. But what of that ? The Roman 
Pater familius was also the absolute sovereign in his own family. 
A very close examination of the language of the inscription will, 
however, show that this sort of interpretation can scarcely be main¬ 
tained. The name Pravarasena occurs in the sixth case-ending, 
and as such is to be taken in the genetive sense. Samrdt and 
Vdkdtakdndm are not two different words as apparent^ taken by 
Mr. Sircar, but rather one word in composition. Fleet himself 
has taken this sense of the w'ord and has said that the final d of 
samrdd (or possibly i of samrdt), rather small and faint, stands below 
the fine, just above the mi of svami in the next line.® Mr. Sur has 
put a wrong meaning into the word Vdkdtakdndm. It never means 
as has been shown by him, that the king is the king of a people 
called the Vdkdtakas. The proper idea is that the king belonged 
to the dynasty of the Vdkdtakas *; as in the case of the Kadambdndm 
and the Pallavdna the meaning is ‘ of the Kadambas and of the 
Pallavas.’® I cannot do better than reproduce here the very pertinant 
observation of the late Dr. Kielhorn.® ‘ Such passages have been 
hitherto translated as if the genetive Vdkdtakd'ndm were governed 
by the title mahdrdja . . . . ; but it may be as well to state that from 
a grammarian’s point of view such a construction w'ould be objection¬ 
able.’ The form as required by Mr. Sur, ought to have been some¬ 
thing like ‘ . . . . mahdrdjasya Pravarasenasya . . . ’. Since this is 
not the case, we have no other woy than to say that it means ' Of 
Pravarasena of (i.e. belonging to the dynast of) the Imperial 
VSk&takas ’. The conjunction of the word smrdd with the word 
Vdkdtakdndm is a deliberate feature and is quite significant. 
Gautamiputra does not receive an}^ appellation whatsoever. In 
the case of Rudrasena, Prithivisena I, Rudrasena II and Pravara¬ 
sena II, we have simply Vdkdtakdndm and not samrdd- 
Vdkdtakdndm. If Mr. Sur’s argument is to hold water at all, he 
should explain why there is this absence of the word samrdd in all 
these cases. The above named kings were surely supreme among 


» E.I., Vol. IX. p. 270, 1 . 4. 

* C.I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 236, f.n. 5. 

» J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIX, p. 67. 

* E.I., Vol. I, p. 5, e.g. PaUavd na Sivakharhdavamo . Kadanibdn&fh 

Kdkusthavarmd (I.A., Vol. VI, p. 26). We have similar instance of Vist^ukun^indm 
in Chikkulla plates of Vikramendravarman II. (E.I., Vol. IV, p. 195.) 

» E.I., Vol. IX, p. 269. 
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their own dan or tribe. Apparently then, the significance is other¬ 
wise. We are to understand that at least in the time of king 
Pravarasena I the V&kdtakas had become overlords of the realm. 
The absence of the word samrdd in the case of subsequent kings 
clearly indicates that during their reigns the Vikatakas were no longer 
the dominant clan of the land and hence there was a consequent 
dimunition in the prestige of the kings as well as of the tribe which 
did not any longer claim to be samrdt of the realm. How this 
supremacy suddenly disappeared after Pravarasena I., we do not 
know. We have no information as to who was Pravarasena’s son 
and why his name has not been mentioned in the djmastic lists. We 
can at best conjecture that he did not become a king. Not a single 
word is written about him in the inscriptions. Gautamiputra comes 
in next as the grandson of Pravarasena I.‘ This grandson also 
does not receive any royal title in the inscriptions. Probably he 
also never became a king; otherwise the titles appended to the 
names of other kings could not have been omitted in his case. 
Rudrasena I, son of Gautamiputra, is the next real king after 
Pravarasena I. We can reasonably ascribe a period of fifty years 
for two generations of which we have no account. During this gap 
of fifty years the V 4 k 4 takas must have fallen on evil days. Vers* 
likely they were deprived of all their political powers. Mr. J ayswal 
is inclined to think that the Imperial period of the VS.k&takas 
continued right up to the end of the reign of Rudrasena I, and he 

observes that it was ‘ the position of.Pravarasena the 

Vakdtaka, which Samudragupta took over from . . . Rudrasena 
described as Rudradeva ...’.* The learned author goes on to say 
that Rudrasena inherited the Bhdrasiva empire as he is expressly 
called Bhdraiivdndih mahdrdja. But these views are absolutely 
without any foundation. Because he forgets that in the Balaghat 
plate the expression mahdrdja-Sn-Bhavandga dauhitrasya Gautami- 
putrasya putrasya VdkdtakdndtH, which ought to have occurred 
between Bhdraiivdndrh. and mahdrdja is erroneously omitted. 
Kielhorn himself has observed this.® Rudrasena I must have ruled 
over a people shorn of their imperial power. It may be noted 
that kings after Pravarasena I drop out the epithet samrdt- 
VdkdtakdndiH. There must have been some sort of break in the 
line after him and very probably for this reason we do not hear 
anything about the son and grandson of Pravarasena I. 

* Gautamiputra has been taken to be the son of Pravarasena I by almost all 
the scholars. I have taken the natural sense of the inscriptions and think that 
SHnoh sunoh of Pravarasena I refers to Gautamiputra. 

* J.B.6.R.S., Vol. XIX, p. 5 ff. 
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The one serious objection against the imperial rank of the 
V4kitakas after Pravarasena I is that in the same plates in which 
they are designated as mahdrdjas, Devagupta (=Chandragupta) 
is styled mahdrdjddhirdja. It is true that Pravarasena I is also 
mentioned as mahdrdja. But we shall see that mahdrdja did not 
signify ‘ feudatory chief ’ in his time. Pravarasena II was the 
dauhitra of Chandragupta II. The grandfathers, on the mother’s 
as well on the father’s side, ought to be contemporaries. Prithivisena 
of the V4k4takas and Chandragupta II of the Gupta lineage were 
thus apparently contemporaries. Their fathers, Rudrasena I and 
Samudragupta respectively, were similarly contemporaries. Be¬ 
tween Rudrasena I and Pravarasena I there is an interregnum of 
about fifty years, as already shown above. Pravarasena must, 
thus, have flourished at a time when the Gupta power was not in 
existence. We cannot definitely say what was the proper significance 
of mahdrdja at this period. Mahdrdjddhirdja as an imperial title 
had probably not yet settled down. As a matter of fact, we have 
actual records to show that sovereign kings also used the title of 
mahdrdja, at this period, to denote their independence. In the 
Mathura inscription, the names of Chandragupta and Samudragupta 
are not coupled with the gorgeous epithet of mahdrdjddhirdja, which 
they invariably assumed later on, but with mahdrdja rdjddhirdja, 
which, according to Prof. Bhandarkar, is an exact replica of 
mahdrdja rdjatirdja borne by the Kushans.* The import of the title 
mahdrdja found associated with the name Pravarasena I is different 
from that borne by the subsequent kings of his dynasty. It wiU be 
thus seen that at that period paramount sovereigns generally 
designated themselves rdjddhirdja to denote their suzerain rank 
and also used mahdrdja in conjunction therewith to denote their 
independent position. Hence mahdrdja about the beginning of the 
Gupta period and earlier did not signify ‘ a feudatory chief ’. 

(2) PAtaliputra in the time of PataSjali 

Prof. Bhandarkar, in a recent issue of the Indian Culture, 
laments that the MahAbhasya of Patanjali has been neglected by 
scholars though it is a mine full of historical information for the 
contemporary period. He also nourishes a hope that younger 
scholars would turn their attention to this close preserve. In the 
following lines an attempt has been made to collate together whatever 
the grammarian knew about the Imperial city of PAtaliputra. 

In the entire book of the Mah4bh4sya, P4taliputra is referred to 
as many as thirty times. Most of these references are by way of 


1 E.I., Vol. XXI, p. 3. 
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illustrating simply grammatical rules. These do not, therefore, 
help us much in squeezing out historical information. But there 
are some passages which, when properly understood, will yield 
some valuable information regarding contemporary things. Firstly 
I shall consider the situation of the imperial city. Megasthenes 
says that ‘the largest city in India, named Palimbothra, is in 

the land.where is the confluence of the river Erannobios 

and the Ganges,.’ The Greek ambassador also tells us that 

the longest extension of the city was 8 o stades miles). Situated 
as the city was on the confluence of the ^on and the Ganges, one 
wonders on which of the river banks it stood lengthwise. Scholars 
have already drawn our attention to Patanjali’s illustration 
Anusona'^ PdtaliputraiH. On a more critical examination, this 
illustration throws new light on the subject. The passage under 
consideration is a gloss on Pdnini. The sutra is Vasya ch-dydmah. 
The lexicon meaning of dydma is ‘ length ’. The illustration of 
this length is given by Patanjah as Anu-SonafH PdtaliputraM. We 
are then to understand that the imperial city had spread lengthwise 
on the 6 on bank and not on the Ganges, as one might think from the 
present situation of Patna. So that according to Megasthenes the 
city extended about nine and half miles along the Son and about one 
mile along the Ganges. 

The Greek ambassador after seeing things for himself has left 
us the impression that the city was almost a modem one. An 
advanced municipal administration, which even maintained vital 
statistics, was in existence. Few of us are probably aware that 
at least during the time when Patanjali flourished there was, among 
the many other achievements of the city fathers, a very valuable 
guide-book for the capital. It is now a well-known fact that 
foreigners frequently used to visit the city. The maintenance of 
a city directorj’^ for the use of the state and also of visitors would be 
just the thing required for such an advanced city as Pitaliputra. 
While commenting on P4nini, IV. 3 . 66 . Patanjali says that the 
guide-book of PitaJiputra was called Sukosali— Pdtaliputrasya 
vydkhydni Sukosaleti. To come to the exact nature of this guide 
{Vydkhydni), the following statement of Patanjali in that connection 
may be considered: Pdtaliputrakdh prdsdddh Pdtaliputrakdh prdkdrd 
iti. We thus see that the book contained minutest details of the 
prdsddds and prdkdrds of the capital. What would prdsdddh mean 
here ? Of course, it certainly denotes the palaces of previous as well 
as contemporary kings. It may be noted, however, that prdsdda does 
not exclusively mean palaces only. It also means ‘ temples and 
shrines Patanjali himself is aware of this meaning as will be clear 
from his comment on Panini, II. 2 . 34 . where he quotes: prdsdde 
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Dhanapati-Rdma-Kesavdndm. The meaning is quite clear. The 
temples of Dhanapati, R&ma (=Balardma) and Kesava are evidently 
referred to here. Regarding the prdkdrd of the city, it may be said 
that Megasthenes himself realized the importance of the ramparts 
of which he gives a graphic account: ‘ .. . . that the city has been 

surrounded with a ditch in breadth 6 plethra (606 feet), and in depth 
30 cubits ; and that its wall has 570 towers and 64 gates ’. For a 
long time we had to remain in dark regarding the actual nature 
of this complicated structure. It was not till 1926-27 when 
systematic excavations were undertaken by Mr. J. A. Page at 
Bulandi Bagh,' some four miles east of Patna, that the remains of 
the original palisade of P 4 taliputra were discovered. It is now 
definitely known that this palisade was a wide wooden wall, consist¬ 
ing of two rows of upright timbers running west to east and each ten 
feet above the floor level. It was 14' 6" wide across the wooden 
uprights, which were spanned originally at the top by beams. It 
will be seen that the palisade was hollow inside to serve possibly as a 
passage. At places the palisade was decorated with toranas or 
gateways and also provided across it with large wooden drains. At 
places, again, openings were left into this wall which were filled up 
with earthen ramps affording access to the top of the palisade. It 
is no wonder that such a complicated structure as the palisade of 
this city was described in details in Sukosala the guide-book of 
Piitaliputra. B}'^ the by, it may be asked why the guide-book of 
Pitaliputra is called Sukosala ? Are we to assume that the kingdom 
of Kosala at any time was so extended as to include Pdtyliputra ? 
We would very much appreciate scholars enlightening us on this 
point. 

Many scholars are doubtful as to where the 6uhgas had their 
seat of government. The Divyavad&na speaks of Pataliputra as the 
capital of the Suhgas. But since it is a later work its evidence is 
often questioned. From Patanjali, however, we learn that P§.tali- 
putra had a king, as when he says rdjna Pdtaliputrakasya. The 
contemporaneity of Patanjali with the Sunga king Pushyamitra 
is established beyond all doubts. From that familiar passage— 
iha Pushyamitrath ydjaydmah —it can be concluded that Patanjali 
was himself a priest when the sacrifice of Pushyamitra was being 
conducted at PHtaliputra, the capital of the Suhga king. Better 
evidence can be adduced if the proper connotation of ‘ rdjan ’, as it 
was known at this period, be critically examined. We have reasons 
to believe that at this period ‘ rdjan ’ was scarcely applied to a mere 
feudator>' chief. It is well-known that the Mauryas at the apogee 


‘ A.S.I. An. Rep., 1912-13, p. 80. 
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of their power assumed simply the epithet of ‘ rdjan The mighty 
Asoka had no charm for long and high sounding titles. The Suhgas 
succeeded the Mauryas and we can affirm that they also kept up the 
old traditional custom of signyfying overlordship by the simple 
epithet of ‘ rdjan ’. Most of the contemporary kings used the title of 
‘rdjan’. Bhigabhadra is mentioned as a ‘rdjan’ in the Besnagar 
pillar inscription.' The Greek king Antialkides, from whose court 
Heliodorus came, is designated as mahdrdja, apparently an Indian 
equivalent of the Greek Baselues. Bhagabhadra, though spoken of 
as the saviour, still receives the epithet of ‘ rdjan ’. It was probably 
this intercourse with the Greeks and its consequent effect that 
later on Indian princes of power coupled with their names the title 
of mahdrdja. In the Besnagar inscription * Bhagavata is mentioned 
as mahdrdja. Dr. Bhandarkar thinks that this mahdrdja Bhigavata 
of the inscriptions is the actual name of a king and identifies him 
with the ninth ^unga ruler Bhagavata whose reign extended over 
32 years. It is permissible to conjecture that before this monarch 
(surely at least up to the time of Bhagabhadra) the ^unga rulers were 
spoken of as ‘ rdjans ’. In the Bar hut railings the ^ufigas are depicted 
as ‘ rdjans ’. From all these considerations we arrive at the fact that 
Patanjali’s rdjan was not a feudatory chief but an independent kii^ 
residing at Pataliputra. Any such potentate other than the 6unga 
Push3 amitra is unknown to us. In all j)robabilit\' then the reference 
here is to the Suhgas and surely to Pushj amitra so that when the 
Div34vad4na speaks of Pitaliputra as the capital of the Sungas it 
only records the actual fact. 

We generally know that the Sunga period was marked hy an 
outburst of activity in the domains of art, literature and learning. 
The names of Vidisa, Gonarda and B 4 rhut stand out prominent 
in this respect. Patanjali throws new light on this point. In the 
course of commenting on manj? sutras of PSnini such as V. 3. 57. 
the grammarian says— Sdhkdsyakebhyah=ch Pdtaliputrakehhyah^ch 
Mathura abhiruptard Hi. We cannot be definite as to what abhirupa 
meant. In aii}’^ case, whatever the meaning be, we see that a com¬ 
parison has been instituted by Patanjali between the three cities and 
Mathura comes first from the point of view of abhirupatva. Let the 
scholars decide whether the quality of learning or beauty was imphed 
by abhirupa in this case. Common sense tells us, however, that 
more learned men should pour in the capital than in Mathura. 




MR. K. P. JAYASWAL ON THE GUPTAS AND THE 

VAKATAKAS' (II) 

By (Miss) Ka.runa Kana Gupta, M.A. 

In my former paper, I had made a summary review of 
Mr. Jayaswal’s theories about the Bharasivas contained in his 
‘History of India, 150 A.D.-350 A.D. In this paper I propose 
to take up for discussion some of his remaining views, that is, his 
main theories about the Guptas and the Vakatakas, 

His main theses about these two dynasties, by which he proposes 
to throw new light on their history, may be summarized as follows ;— 

(1) Rudrasena I the Vakataka and Rudradeva mentioned in 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta are one and the 
same person (pp. 77, 141). 

(2) The era of 248-249 A.D., known generally as the Chedior 
Kalachuri era, was in reality founded by’^ the Vakatakas and most 
probably by Pravarasena (pp. iioff.). 

(3) The passages in the Puranas, beginning with (i) Vindhya- 
kdndm Kule’-tUe, etc. (Pargiter, Dy. Kali Age, p. 50) and (2) Anu- 
Gangdm Praydgan-cha {ibid., p. 53), etc. describe successively the 
extent of the Vakataka and Gupta empires. The different kings 
and dynasties mentioned in these passages are to be taken not as 
contemporaries of the Vakatakas and the Guptas respectively, as has 
hitherto been done {ibid., pp. 73-74), but as the feudatories of 
these two imperial lines (pp. 83-90, 122-130). 

(4) Samudragupta had to face several great confederacies during 
his career of conquest, of which he has left a record in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription. Three great battles, in which the fate of India 
was decided, were fought by him, at Eran, Kausambi and Kolair 
Take. At Eran, Rudrasena the Vakataka was defeated, and thus 
this was the most important of all the three. After it the Vakataka 
empire of India passed to Samudragupta (pp. 132-141). 

(5) The Allahabad Pillar Inscription also proves that Further 
India at that time, acknowledged his sovereignty (pp. 156-157). 

(6) The early Gupta King Chandra^pta I was a great tyrant 
and usurper. His misbehaviour led to his expulsion by the citizens 
of Pataliputra, who rose in revolt against him in the cause of their 


^ The pages referred to in this paper indicate, unless otherwise stated, the 
pages of Mr. Jayaswal’s Article published in the J.B.O.R.S., XIX. 
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former rulers. Chandragupta I had to die in exile in misery and 
despair. Samudragupta reconquered the city and won more favour 
by his reformed behaviour. But that the Guptas were never really 
liked by the people, is evident from Alberuni’s statement about 
the Gupta era and also from several passages in the Puranas, i.e. 
Vayu Purana—verses 61-63, 64-68, 72-75, etc. (pp. 113-114, 117-118, 
209). 

Now let us take tip his points one by one. 

(1) The identity of Rudrasena I, and Rudradeva was first 
suggested by Mr. Dikshit, and, even if not definitely established as 
yet, has certainly much to say in its favour. But Mr. Jayaswal’s 
argument that since Rudradeva’s name tops the list of the Aryavarta 
Kings conquered by Samudragupta, he must have been Rudrasena, 
the most important among the contemporary rulers, adds little 
strength to this theory. We have no ground to suppose that Harisena 
adopted any definite principle in naming the conquered kings, 
instead of putting down their names at random. Mr. Jayaswal 
would also read a sense of break in the rule between the lines of 
Vakataka inscriptions after Rudrasena I (p. 17). But unfortunately 
this does not appear to us as self-evident. 

(2) Mr. Jayaswal attributes the so-called Chedi era of 249 A.D. 
to the Vakatakas on the ground, that since all the great imperial 
dynasties immediately before and after the Vakatakas established an 
era, the Vakatakas too must have had an era of their own (p. iii). 
And since they rose to power towards the latter part of the 3rd century 
A.D., and most probably about 240-48 A.D., the era of 249 A.D. 
must have been founded by them (p. iii). But it is impossible to 
accept this view merely on the above grounds, when the era in 
question has never been associated with the Vakatakas, and the 
more so, when all the known Vakataka records are found to be 
dated in regnal years. Mr. Jayaswal reads ‘ Yr. 100’ on a coin 
attributed by him to Rudrasena I (p. 73). But the decipherment is 
by no means definite, and according to our judgment his Vakataka 
coins bear the same value as his so-called Bharaiiva coins. Thus 
there is no indication of any era ever being used by the Vakatakas, 
much less of the era of 249 A.D. being started by them. And yet 
Mr. Jayaswal makes the Traikutakas Vakataka feudatories, only 
because they use the era of 249 A.D. (p. no)! 

(3) The Puranic passages referred to by Mr. Jayaswal run as 
follows :— 

(a) Vindhyakanaih Kule’tite nrpa vai Bahlikas trayah, 
Supratiko Nabhiras ca sama bhoksyanti trimsatim 
Sakyaman abhavad raja Mahisinam-Mahipatih 
Pusyamitra bhavisyanti Patumitras trayodaia 
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MekalaysUii nrpah sapta bhavisyant-iha saptatim 
Kosalayarii tu rajano bhavisyanti mahabalah 
Megha iti samakhyata buddhimanto navaivatu 
Naisadhah parthivah sarve bhavisyantya Manuksayat 
Nala vamsa-prasutas te Viryavanto Mahabalah, etc. etc. 

(Pargiter—Dy. K. Age, p. 51.) 

{b) anu Gahga Prayagam ca Saketam 

Magadhariistatha 

etan janapadan sarvan bhoksyante 

Gupta vamsajah 

Naisadhan yadukams caiva Saisitan 

KMatoyakan 

etan janapadan sarvan bhoksyante 

Manidhanyajah, etc. 

(Pargiter, ibid., p. 54.) 

Now in both the cases, Mr. J ayaswal has made the respective 
contemporaneous dynasties feudatories of the two empires, by 
interpreting anew the construction of the Puranic statements. 
This becomes clear when a comparison is made between his and 
Mr. Pargiter’s translations. Mr. Pargiter’s translation of (b) runs 
thus;— 

' Kings born of the Gupta race will enjoy all these territories, 
namely, along the Ganges, Prayaga, Saketa and the Magadhas- 
Elings born from Manidhanya will enjoy all these territories, namely, 
the Naisadhas, Yodukas Saisitas and Kalatoyakas . . .’ etc. (Pargiter, 
P- 73 )- 

But Mr. Jayaswal translates it in the following manner ; - 
‘ the Guptas will rule, 

{a) the provinces of Anu-Gahga, Prayaga, Saketa and 
Magadhas ; 

(b) [will rule, bhoksyante, or will rule over bhoksyantt\ the 
Manidhanya provinces of the Naisadhas, Yodukas and 
Kalatoyakas.’ etc. (p. 124). 

Thus he takes the several kingdoms as three Imperial Provinces, 
governed in the name of the Guptas by the Manidhanyas, Devas 
(or as he suggests Prince Deva, i.e. Chandragupta II—p. 127), and 
the Guhas. Similarly in passage {a) he takes Mekala, Kosala, etc. 
as Vakataka feudatory States, instead of independent kingdoms. 
But such a reading appears to be wholly forced and most unlikely. 
Kven leaving aside the author’s suggested identification of these 
States and rulers, of which he does not appear to give any reason¬ 
able ground, it is impossible to agree with his main theory, i.e. that 
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the Puranas contain full accounts of the Gupta and Vakataka empires 
at their climax. 

(4) As regards his suggested confederacies, his explanation is, 
that since Harisena was a royal official recording his imperial master's 
conquests, his order of naming the conquered kings could not have 
been haphazard (p. 135). So far as present identifications allow, it is 
apparent that the principle followed was not one of geographical 
order. The kings must have therefore, formed confederacies and 
together met Samudragupta at particular places. To quote 
Mr. Jayaswal's own statement, ‘ From Erandapalli to Kanchi is a 
big jump. This (i.e. the fact that the kings of these states are 
mentioned in immediate succession) can be consistent only on the 
hypotheses that they were together at one and the same spot ’ 
(p. 138). So far we can only say, that the explanation may be held 
as probable IP Harisena be credited to have possessed the same 
amount of historical sense which Mr. Jaj^aswal attributes to him. 
But we know what careless recorders the ancient Indian officials 
often were. They might not have inserted conquests not really 
undertaken by their kings. But it is too much to expect them to 
remember that they were ‘ composing history for all ages to come ' 
(P- 135) > when they were composing such prasastis, and con¬ 
sequently to adopt definite principles of treatment. 

But Mr. Jayaswal does not stop even here. He gives us exactly 
the three confederacies with whom Samudragupta had had to fight, 
with their leaders and other details all complete. Next he proceeds 
to give us detailed accounts of the Battles of Eran, Kosambi and 
Kolair Take, which according to him, must have taken place, only 
because they are natural battlefields ! Then again he declares Eran 
to have been the scene of Samudragupta’s victory over Rudrasena, 
who fell there in battle, onh'- because one panel discovered at Eran 
bears in relief a cremation-scene. It is absolutely certain, that there is 
not a single thing in the relief to indicate the identity of the body in 
question. It is impossible to accept such theories when they are 
not supported by one single fact. 

As for the author’s grouping of kings, we have only one question 
to ask. Even if we admit that Harisena was recording kings as 
they were grouped under different confederacies, what led 
Mr. J ayaswal to declare that there were three affiances, instead of 
two ? The division into Northern and Southern powers might 
seem natural enough. The Pallavas too, might have been the 
southern leaders, if the Vakatakas did head the northern con¬ 
federacy. But why does Mr. Jaya.swal make Mantaraja of Kurala 
form a separate group with Svamidatta and Damana instead of 
taking him under the Pallava camp ? And where does Mah^ndragiri 
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of Pishtapura go ? He does not come under any of these three 
groups. Did he fight alone, and thus form a sort of exception to 
the rule ? 

(5) Ll. 23-24 of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription run :— Saim- 
halakddibhis—ca sarvva-dvipa-vdsibhir=dtmanivedana=Kanyopayan- 

addna . ddi-updya-$evd-krta . Mr. Jayaswal takes this 

to mean that ‘ the King of Simhala and all the other islanders (or 
Oceanic rulers) . . . made their submission and acknowledged 
Samudragupta as their Emperor . . . His India therefore embraced 
within its bounds Further India ’ (p. 156). Here too, the question 
is whether we are to take Harisena as ‘ seriously ’ as Mr. Jayaswal 
has done. It would have been easier to accept Harisena's state¬ 
ments if the islands were mentioned separately by name, as Simhala 
has been done. We cannot doubt that Simhala had come into some 
sort of relation with Samudragupta, because it is thus mentioned 
by Harisena although we are still left in the dark as to the nature 
of the relation. But such sweeping statements as the submission of 
all islanders, we must continue to regard with much suspicion and 
place little or no value on them. 

(6) Mr. Jayaswal’s theory about the tyranny of the early 
Guptas and their expulsion, etc. etc. is based j)rimarily on a drama 
called Kaiimudi-mahotsava. This drama, of which neither the 
author nor the age is known, informs us, that a certain Candasena, 
who had usurped the throne of Pataliputra from the Varman Kings 
with the help of the Licchavis, lost his kingdom through his tyranny 
and died in exile. Mr. Jayaswal’s present theory hangs entirely on 
the reference to the Licchavis and to the faint similarit3'^ of the name 
Candasena to Candragupta. The method in which he shows how 
Candasena could easily have been a corruption of Candragupta, is 
ingenious. But it would have been difficult to rely on the evidence 
of a mere drama even if the hero had been called Chandragupta of 
the Gupta dynasty. Even then it would have been at best a mere 
probabihty. As it is, we can hardly accept his theory when the 
very identity of the hero is questionable. 

Mr. Jayaswal seeks to support his theory by reading in 11 . 7-8 
of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, a tragic tone of despair and last 
entreaty to Samudragupta on the part of his father, to revive the 
paternal kingdom. Combining these two evidences with Alberuni’s 
statement, Mr. Jayaswal considers it sufficiently established, that 
the Guptas were tyrannical rulers. But the passage in the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription, referred to above, is full of gladness 
and joy. There is no despair in it save that of the rejected rival 
princes. As for Alberuni’s statement, there must have been some 
basis behind it. But the tyranny that tradition attributed to the 
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imperial Guptas in Alberuni’s time, might have referred in reahty 
to other kings of the same dynasty, for all we know. As for the 
Puranic passages, referred to by Mr. Jayaswal, it will be clear to 
any one who cares to read them, that there the author is seeking to 
bring out the futility of all empires, ancient and modern, rather 
than express his disapproval of the rule of a particular dynasty. 
‘ Vanity of vanities! All is vanity ' !—this is the dominant cry of 
the Puranas—^which neither excludes the Guptas nor lays any 
special emphasis on them. 

In these articles, I have criticized Mr. Jayaswal’s views only so 
far as they refer to the Bharasivas, the Guptas and the Vakatakas. 
Many other views, expressed by him in the course of his dissertation 
are also hable to similar objections. One of them—his theory about 
the ^Mankayanas—^has already been ably refuted by Mr. M. Rama 
Rao in I.H.Q., March, 1934, pp. I58ff. I shall conclude this paper 
by referring to another. Mr. Jayaswal would identify the Kushan 
general Vanasphara with the Puranic Visasphani (pp. 41-43). But 
Vanasphara’s date is generally accepted as ist century A.D., while 
Visasphani, since he comes after Vindhyasakti and Pravira, is likely 
to have ruled in the 3rd century A.D. 



FURNITURE 

[MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 

By Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

The common Indian term to denote furniture is Pali Senasana 
and Sanskrit ^ayanasana. The $ayandsana or Senasana is a com¬ 
pound consisting of two words,— Say ana and dsana. When furni¬ 
ture is meant to be denoted in a collective sense we have the use 
of the form Sendsanam or Sayandsanam ; and where it is meant to 
be denoted in detail, we have the use of the plural form, ^ayand- 
nydsandni} In the Susruta, the Rajavallabha and the Bhavaprakasa 
we come across the use of $ayydsana instead of ^ayandsana} 

In dealing with Sendsanam Buddhaghosa says ; the Sendsana 
is that which provides accommodation for sleep and rest. This 
stands as a general term for bedstead, seat and the rest (which go to 
constitute furniture, and structural or natural places for sleep, rest 
and comfort). It is, therefore, suggested in the Vinaya-Suttavi- 
bhahga that the term Sendsana signifies such things as— 

Manca—a couch or bed. Cf. Vin. IV, 39, 40, where 4 kinds are 
mentioned: masdraka, bundikdbaddha, kulirapddaka, dhacca- 
pddaka. Masdraka is a kind of couch or long chair. Its 
construction is described in Vin. II, 149 ; IV, 357, where it is 
said that it is made by boring a hole into the feet of the bed 
and putting through a notched end [manca-pdde vijjhitvd tattha 
attaniyo pavasetvd kato) ; cf. also Vimanavatthu Comm. 8, 9 ; 
bundikdbaddha —^is a sort of seat or bedstead; see Vin. II, 149; 
IV, 40, 357; kulirapddaka —a sort of bedstead; Buddhaghosa 
explains it as a bedstead with carved legs, especially when 
carved to represent animal's feet (Vin. Texts, III, 164); and 
dhacca-pddaka is a collapsible bed or chair, i.e. whose legs or 
feet can be put on and taken away at pleasure (by drawing 
out a pin)—Vin. II, 149 ; IV, 40,46,168,169 ; see also Vibhahga 
Comm. 365; Suttanipata 401; Jataka III, 423; Dhammapada 
Comm. I, 89, 130; IV, 16 ; Vibhahga Comm. 20 and so on. 
Pitha—a seat, or chair, stool or bench. As in the case of Manca four 
kinds are given at Vin. IV, 40=168; cf. also Vin. I, 47, 180; 


* Cf. Ramayana, Sundaiakan^, VI, 41. 

* S.S., IV, JcriV, 81; for Rajavalladha and Bhavapraka^, see below. 
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II, 114, 149, 225 : Anguttara N. Ill, 51; IV, 133 ; Viman- 
Vatthu I, discussed in detail at commentary 8. Manca-pitha— 
couch and chair—^is mentioned at Vin. II, 270 sq. ; Ahguttara, 

III, 51; and so on. 

Bhisi—a bolster, cushion,—Vin. I, 287 sq. ; II, 150, 170 ; III, 90 ; 

IV, 279. Five kinds are allowed in a Vihara, viz. unna-bhisi, 
cola, vaka, tinu, panna, i.e. bolsters stuffed with wool, cotton, 
cloth, bark, grass or talipot leaves—Vin. II, i5o=Vibhahga 
Comm. 365. 

Bimbohana—^pillow ; cf. Vin. I, 47 ; II, 76, 150, 208, 209, 218 ; 
III, 90, 119 ; IV, 279 ; Samyutta II, 268 ; Anguttara III, 240 ; 
Vibhahga Comm. 365 ; Visuddhimagga, 70 ; bhisi—bimbohana— 
bolster and pillow, Vin. I, 47 ; II, 208 ; Dhammapada Comm. 
I, 416 ; Vibhahga Comm. 365. 

Vihara—a place of living, abode, a single room ; cf. Vin. II, 207, 
sq. ; Digha N. II, 7 ; a larger building for housing bhikkhus, 
Vin. I, 58 ; III, 47, etc. 

Addhayoga—a certain kind of house ; cf. Vin. I, 58=96, 107, 139, 
■■ 239, 284 ; II, 146. 

Pasada—palace; a building on high foundations; cf. Vin. I, 58, 
96, 107, 239 : II, 128, 146, 236; Digha N. II, 21; Anguttara I, 
64, etc. 

Hammiya—a long, storied mansion which has an upper chamber 
placed on the top ; cf. Vin. I, 58, 96, 239 ; II, 146 ; hammij’a- 
gabbha—a chamber on the upper storey. Vin. II, 152. 

Guha—natural cave; according to Buddhaghosa (Vin. I, $S—Vin. 
Text 1 , 174) Guha means ‘ a hut of bricks, or in a rock, or of 
wood ’. Cf. Vin. I, 58, 96, 107 ; II, 146 ; III, 155 ; IV, 48 
(cf. Sattapanni guha) ; Jat. II, 418 ; VI, 574; Vimanavatthu 

50- . 

Atta—a watch-tower ; cf. Vin. I, 140 ; Digha Nikaya Comm. I, 209. 
Mala—open shed ; it may mean malaka which ' is a space marked 
off and usually terraced ’. In the Mahavihara at Anuradhapur 
there were 32 malakas; Dipavarirsa XIV, 78 ; Mahavamsa 15, 
192. 

Dena—cave dwelling; cf. Vin. II, 146, where it is used as a collec¬ 
tive name for five kinds of hermitage, viz. vihara addayoga, 
pasada, hammiya and guha. Lena-guha—^mountain cave—^J. 
Ill, 511 ; cf. also Vin. I, 2o6=III, 248, etc. 

Velu-gumbha—^bamboo grove; cf. Suttanipata Comm. 49, 75. 
Rukldia-mula—foot of a tree (taken as a dwelling). Commentary on 
Digha Nikaya I, 209, specifies this as ‘ yam Mnci sanda-cchayam 
vivittam rukkha-mulain ’. Cf. Anguttara II, 38; IV, 139, 
392 ; etc. Vin. I, 58, mentions ‘ rukkha-mula-senasana ’ (having 
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one’s bed and seat at the foot of a tree) as one of the 4 nissayas. 
Cf. also A. IV, 231. 

Mandapa—^pavilion ; a temporary shed. Cf. Vin. I, 125 ; Visuddhi- 

magga g6, 300, 339 sq. Dhammapada Comm. I, 112 ; II, 45 ; 

Petavatthu Comm. 74, 171, 194 ; Vimanavatthu Comm. 173. 

In short whatsoever the bhikkhus have recourse to as a resort, 
all that is called Sendsanam. The difference, however, is that such 
structural or natural resorts, as vihara, addhyayoga, pasada,hammiya, 
and guha are regarded as vihdrasendsanant (retreats for dwelling) : 
such things of use as manca, pitha, bhisi and bimbohana go by the 
name of manca-pUha-sendsanam (elevated fixtures or furniture used 
for sleep and rest); such things as cilimika (cimilika—carpet—cf. 
Vin. II, 150, IV, 40), cammakhanda (piece of skin), tiua-santhara 
(grass mat); panna-santharo (leaf mat) are distinguished as santhata- 
sendsanam (furniture that can be spread and folded), and whatso¬ 
ever resort (bamboo-grove, tree shade and the like) is used as occa¬ 
sional retreat, is called okdsa-sendsanam. These four kinds of 
sendsana (dwellings, retreats, fixture or furniture), are all com¬ 
prehended by one and the same term— sendsana} Here we are just 
concerned with that kind of senasana which corresponds with house¬ 
hold furniture. The necessity or the utility of such sen^ana is 
clearly set forth thus in the Susruta, the Rajavallabha and the 
Bhavaprakasa ^:— 

The beds and seats (constituting the household furniture) are 
useful and indispensable as a means of relieving fatigue, inducing 
sound sleep, maintaining vigour and providing restful ease and 
comfort. It is definitely suggested that the furniture is no furniture 
if it fails to serve as a means to these ends.* 


^ Seti c’ eva asati ca etthati senasanam, manca-pithadinam etam adhivacanatn. 
Ten’ aha; senasanane ti. Manco pi senasanam pitham pi bhisi pi bimbohanam 
pi viharo pi addhyayogo pi pasado pi hammiyani pi guha pi atto pi malo pi lenani 
pi velu-gumbo pi rukkha-mulam pi mandapo pi senasanam. Yattha va pana 
bhikkhu patikkamanti sabbam etam senasanam’ ti. Api ca viharo addhayogo 
pasado hammiyain guha ti, idain vihara-senasanam nama. Manca pithaip bhisi 
bimbohanam ti idam manca-pitha senasanam nama. Cilimika camma-khanda 
tina-santharo panna-santharo ti idam santhata-senasanam nama. Yattha va pana 
bhikkhu patikkhamantiti, idam okasa-senasanaip namati evani catubbidhatp sena- 
sanaqi hoti. Tatp sabbam pi senasana-gahanena gahitam eva.—Sumahgala-vilasini, 
Samanhaphala-suttavannana, D. II, 66; P.T.S., part i, pp. 208-09; Pali-English 
IMctionary—Rhys Davids and Stede. 

• l«f I 

vtUIKlii H S.S., IV, xxiv, 81 . 
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The earliest record of household furniture is to be found in the 
Vedic texts where we get mentioned such articles as: 

Aksu—^wicker-work. * 

Upa-barhana—cushion or pillow.* 

Upadhana—cushion of a seat.* 

Upastarana—in the description of a couch—a coverlet.* 

Talpa—a bed or couch *; it sometimes used to be made of udumbara 
wood.® 

Paryahka—seat.* 

Pitha—stool.® 

Prostha—a broad bench over which women lay down to sleep.® 
Bhitti—mat of split reeds.*" 

Vahya—a couch or bed of a comfortable kind used by women.** 
^ahku—^wooden peg. '* 

Sayana—couch. * * 

6urpa—a wicker-work basket.** 

Spinning wheels—^spindles and looms formed furniture in every house 
' as women wove their own clothes ’.** 


wr n wr^^tTn: i 

Cf. Atthasalini, p. 8o—^Mancapithadisu yam kind rajaniyam photthabba- 
v'atthum (among beds and seats whatsoever is agreeable to sense of touch). 

* R.V., I, i8o, 5 ; A.V., VIII, 8, i8 ; IX. 3, 18. 

2 R.V., X, 85. 7; A.V., IX, 5. 8 ; XII, 2, 9, 20; etc. 

» A.V., XIV, 2, 65. 

* R.V., IX, 69, 5 ; A.V., V, 19, 12 ; Kaus. Up. i, 5. 

® R.V., VII, 55, 8 ; A.V., V, 17, 12 ; XIV, 2, 31, 41 ; Taitt. Sam. VI, 2, 6, 4. 

® Taitt. Brah., I, 2, 6, 5. 

^ A.V.. XV, 3, 3. 

* Vaj. Sam. XXX, 21; Taitt. Brah. Ill, 4, 17, i. 

» R.V., VII, 55, 8. 

*» 6at. Brah. Ill, 5, 3. 9. 

** R.V., VII, 55. 8 ; A.V.. IV, 5, 3 : 20. 3 ; XIV, 2, 30. 

“ R.V.. I, 164, 48. 

A.V.. Ill, 25, I; V, 29, 8. 

** A.V.. IX, 6, 16 ; X, 9, 26 ; XI. 3. 4 ; XII, 3, 19 ; etc. 

R.V., I, 92, 3. Cf. Anguttara-Nikaya III, 37, where the Buddha instructs 
the newly married daughters of rich householder thus—* Ye te bhattu abbhantara 
kaminanta unna ti va kappasa ti va, tattha dakkha bhavissama analasaSee 
Vedic Index, 2 vols.; Rig-Veda—Eng. transl. by Wilson, 6 vols.; Rig-Vedic Culture 
by A. Das, pp. 193-197. 
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In the next stage we have certain definite statements in the 
Pali Nikayas and Vinaya texts enumerating certain typical articles 
of household furniture and indirectly throwing light on the actual 
state of things. All that they set forth is but a stock fist of articles 
from the use of which the Buddha himself refrained, and of articles 
of which a restricted use was allowed in the case of the bhikkhus. 
Similar light may be obtained also from certain prohibitive rules in 
the Jaina canons regarding the use of such articles. ‘ 

First, in connection with the statement in the Dighanikaya 
(I, i, 15), we may note that the list supphed contains articles of 
luxury and comfort which were in use among certain sections of 
religieux, the Sramanas and Brahmanas,® and from the use of which 
the Buddha himself refrained.* The list contains such articles as :— 

Asandi—^Moveable settees, high and six feet long. According to the 
commentary on Pacittiya 87 the height of chairs and beds 
should be Umited to 8 great inches (attahgulapadakam karitab- 
barn sugatahgulena annatra hetthimaya atanlya 'ti thapetva 
hetthimam ataniyam). Cf. Jataka I, 208, where a man lies 
down on an asandi so as to be able to look up and watch the 
stars. The smaller ^andiko is allowed in the Buddhist order 
by the Vinaya II, 149 ; cf. also Vin. I, 192 ; II, 142, 163, 169, 
170. The asandi is selected, according to the ^atapatha Brah- 
mana III, 35, 105 (Eggeling), as the right sort of seat for the 
king in both the Vajapeya and the Inauguration ceremonies 
because of its height. In later days asandi came to mean a 
four-footed bedstead—^like bier carrying dead body. According 
to Ajita Kesa-Kambali’s doctrine— asandi-pancama purisd — 


^ For such articles of furniture as seat (muktasana, karanata, pada-punchana- 
digata), stool, bed, pleasant seats, lofty beds, curtains, screens, couches, ceiling cloth, 
broom, basket, chamber-pot, chair with woven twine seat, etc. etc., see Uttara- 
dhyayana, Uct. I, 22 ; VII, 8, 9 ; XV, 4; XVI, i, 5 ; XVII, 2, 14; XXI, 22; XXIIl, 
17; XXIX, 31 ; XXX, 28; XXXV, 4; SQtrakrtahga, Bk. I, Lect. Ill, Ch. ii, 
17 ; lycct. IV, Ch. ii, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15 ; and Beet. IX, 21.—^Jaina Sutras, part ii, 
S.B.E. 45, Oxford, 1895. 

* ‘ Yatha va pan ’ eke bhonto samana-brahmana saddha-deyyani bhojanani 
bhuhjitva te evarupam uccasayana-mahasayanaip anuyutta viharanti, seyyathidaip 
asandiqi pallankam gonakaip dttakatp patikani patalikam tulikaip vikatikam 
uddalomiqi ekanta-lomim katthissatp koseyyaqi kuttakarp hatthattharam assat- 
tharatn ajina-ppavenitp kadali-miga-pavara paccattharanatp sauttara-cchadani 
ubhato-loMtakdpadhanam-iti va iti evarupa uccasayana-mahasayana pativirato 
Samano-Gotamo ti ’. Dighanikaya, i, i, 15, Majjhima-dla. This list also recurs at 
Anguttara III, 63, 3 (A.I. 181), Mahavagga V, 10, 4; CuUavagga, V, 3, 37; VI, 8, 

I; 13.14- 

• Uccasayana-mahasayana pativirato Samano Gotamo-Culla-^a, D. i, i, 10. 
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besides the four men the corpse on the four-footed bier formed 
the fifth {dsandi-pancama purisa matamddaya gacchanti —D. 
ii, 23 ; Majjhima Nikaya I, p. 575, D.N. I, p. 55). Here 
dsandipancama means dsandipancamdti ntpanna-mancena pan- 
cama ; but according to Buddhaghosa the bier itself is the fifth : 
manco-c’eva cattdro manca-pdde gahctvd tthitd cattdro purisa 
cdti attho. 

Pallanka—Divans with animal figures carved on the supports. Cf. 
Vin. II, 163, 170: Samutta I, 95 ; Jat. I, 268; IV, 396; 
V, 161; Vimanavatthu 31; Petavatthu II, 12; III, 3; and so on. 

Gonaka—Goat’s hair coverlets with ver}'’ long fleece (of a paUahka)— 
cf. Vimana Vatthu 81, Petavatthxi III, i ; Ahguttara I, 137 = 
III, 50=IV, 394 - 

Cittaka—Patch work counterpanes of many colours. Citta-atha- 
raka—a variegated carpet. Digha N. Comm. I, 256. 

Patika—White blankets ; cf. Ahguttara I, 137, 181; III, 50 ; IV, 
94, 231, etc. 

Patalika—^Woolen coverlets embroidered with flowers, usually com¬ 
bined with patika. Cf. Vin. I, 192 ; II, 162 ; Ahg. I, 137, 
181; III, 50, etc. 

Tulika—Quilts stuffed with cotton wool, or mattress. Cf. Vin. I, 
192 ; II, 150 ; Ahg. I, 181. 

Vikatika—Coverlets embroidered with figures of lions, tigers, etc. 
Cf. Ahg. I, 181 ; Vin. I, 192. 

Uddalomi—Rugs with fur on both sides ; according to Vinaya I, 
192=11,163,169, it is a kind of couch or bed (or rug on a couch). 

Ekantalomi—Rugs with fur on one side. Cf. Vin. I, 192 ; II, 163 ; 
169 ; Ahg. I, 181. 

Katthissa—A silken coverlets embroidered with gems. Cf. Vin. 
192=11, 163 ; Commentary on Dighanikaya I, 87. 

Koseyya—Silk coverlets. Cf. Vin. I, 192, 281; II, 163, 169. 

Kuttaka—Carpets large enough for 16 dancers. Cf. Ahg. I, 181; 
Vin. I, 192=11, 163. 

Hatthatthara assatthara rathatthara—Elephant, horse and chariot 
rugs: altharana —^is a covering, carpet, cover or rug. Cf. Vin. II, 
291; Ahg. II,‘ 56; III, 53, etc. 

Ajina-ppaveni—Rugs of antilope skins sewn together to form a 
covering of the size of a couch. Cf. Vin. I, 192 ; it is described 
as ajina-cammehi mancappatndnena sihhitvd katd paveni — 
Dighanikaya Comm. I, 87 ; Ahg. I, 181. 

Kadali-miga-pavara paccattharana—Rugs of the skins of plantain 
antelope. Cf. Ahg. I, 181=Vin. I, 192=11, 163, 169; it is 
mentioned in connection with pallahka in Ahg. I, 137; III, 
50; IV, 394. 
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Sauttara-cchada—Carpets with awnings above them. Cf. Ahg. I, 
i8i; III, 50. 

Ubhato-lohitakupadhana—Sofas with red pillows for the head and 
feet. Cf. Samutta II, 267; Milinda. 366; Ahg. I, 137, 181 ; 
III, 50 ; Jat. iV, 201; V, 506.^ 

Secondly, the injunction in the Vinaya Pitaka allowing 
restricted use of domestic furniture, sets forth the following 
articles , 

VI, 2, 3—^Bedsteads made of laths of split bamboo (p. 164). 

VI, 2, 4—^A rectangular chair, an armed chair, a sofa, a sofa with 
arms to it, a state chair, a cushioned chair, a chair raised on a 
pedestal, a chair with many legs, a board (to recline on), a cane 
bottomed chair, a straw-bottomed chair,—were allowed to the 
Bhikkus by the Blessed One (p. 165). 

^"I, 2, 5—^A low couch and a lofty couch. 

VI, 2, 6—Carpet, mattress stuffed with cotton, cotton pillows, 
cotton—if it be of any of these three kinds: cotton produced on 
trees, cotton produced on creepers, cotton produced on potdki 
grass (p. 167). 

VI, 2, 7—Bolsters of five kinds : those stuffed with wool, or cotton 
cloth, or bark, or grass, or talipot leaves, a bed coverlet, chairs 
and bedsteads covered (with upholstered cushions to fit them) ; 
coverings were bespattered with dye and coloured in patches 
(pp. 168, 169). 

VI, 3. 3—Curtains (p. 173). 

VI, 3, 5—Ceiling cloth to protect against snakes falling. Bamboos 
to hang your robes on and strings to hang robes on (p. 175). 
VI, 3, 6—^Moveable screens (p. 176).* 

Then again in the Patimokka we find mention of a bedstead, 
a chair, a mat, a stool apparently of wickerwork, or as the Vibhahga 
says, made of bark, of munja grass, of uUra roots, or of bulrushes ; 
bedsteads or chairs with removable legs (p. 34). In Pa. 53-54 we 
notice directions as to the constructions of bedsteads and chairs for 
a Bhikkhu are given. The Mahavagga (I, 25, 15-16) mentions 


* Di'ghanikaya I, 
11-13—High and 


i, 15; 

large 


Dialogues of the Buddha, Rhys Davids, S.B.B. II, 
couches : Pali-English Dictionary, Rhys Davids and 


pp. 

Stede. 

* For original texts, see the Vinaya Pitaka in Pali, Vols. I-IV, Oldenberg. 

• Cullavagga VI. On Dwellings and Furniture. S.B.E. XX; Vinaya Texts, 
Fart III, pp. 157-223 ; also Cu. VIII, 1, 3-5 ; and the foot-note 3 to Cu. VIII, 1, 4, 
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carpets, chair, bedstead with movable supporters, spitton box and 
a board to recline on—as bed-room furniture. The CuUavagga 
(V, 19) gives decorated divans as dining hall furniture. The floor of 
the bed-rooms and other halls used to be matted (Cu. viii, i, 4-5). 
But their usual seat was mat and the great personages used variously 
ornamented mats and the royal seats used to be beautifull3^ painted 
and enriched.* 

Thus we have a fairly exhaustive list of articles of household 
furniture which were in use among the members of the Buddhist 
Holy Order and among certain classes of Indian religieux, in a more 
or less restricted sense as early as the fifth or sixth century B.C., 
if not earlier. The Pali texts and commentaries give us not only 
names but descriptions, and even details of material and make. 
The monks or the ascetics did not make them, these were generally 
made for them and given them as gifts, or procured from the funeral 
ground where these were left unused {tena kho pana samayena sam- 
ghassa sosdniko masdrako manco, etc., uppanno hoti —Cu. VI, 2, 3-4), 
Moreover, when these articles were found in use among the ascetics 
and recluses, the general people of the time used to complain of a 
life of luxur3’^ and ease befitting the man of the world {manussd 
vihdracdrikam dhindantd passitvd ujjhdyanti khtyanti vipdcenti: 
seyyathdpi giht kdmabhogino ’ti). The description, therefore, is 
primarily a description of secular life,—^the state of things which 
characterized the actual social life of ancient India, particularly the 
life lived by the aristocracy. On this head we have a clear evidence 
in the Vatsyayana Kamasutra giving a vivid description of typical 
articles of domestic furniture then in use among the fashionable 
people, the Ndgarakas. 

‘ The articles that Vatsyayana first draws attention to, in the 
Nagaraka’s appartment, are two couches with beds, soft and com¬ 
fortable and spotlessly white, sinking in the middle, and having 
rests for the head and feet at the top and the bottom. At the head 
of his bed is a kurca-sthdna, a stand, or perhaps a niche for placing 
an image of the deity he worships, besides, at the head there is also 
an elevated shelf serving the purpose of a table, whereon are placed 
articles necessary for his toilet in the early dawn. On the floor is a 
vessel for catching the spittle. On the wall, on ndgadantakas 
(brackets) are ranged his vina, a casket containing brushes and 
other requisites for painting, a book, and the garland of the 
Kurantaka flower. Not far from the couch, on the floor, is spread 
a carpet with cushions for the head, and besides, there are boards 


* Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, ii, 6, p. 75. 
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for playing a chess and dice. Outside the room is the Ns^araka’s 
aviary where are hung c^es of birds for game and sport.'* 

^ I irei fk<twTw yi<ww , n i irw 4^^ 5ftn*T 

n W‘ I v?r^ir! i ifni^»fimwr fNr i i ^fWr 

^fj5W[: I *Pf!j yaw I I ^ l 

I iTO lit^jrriqif^r^Twrrftr l ” Kamasutra, Sadharanamadhikaranam, 

Ch. iv, 4, pp. 115-116—Mahesh Pal edition ; see also Social Life—^Chakladarj 
PP‘ i54'^55- 
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By Panchanan Mitra 

It is very difl&cult to trace the trade-routes and channels of 
commerce in times of which we have no written records or hterary 
tradition. We have mainly to rely on distribution of objects not 
made out of local materials and to trace the source of origin of the 
material and find out the route of its possible distribution through 
a survey of all the sites excavated in the intermediate zones. It is 
also very much possible that trade routes and migration routes 
would often coincide both being selected b>' man for his easiest 
convenience and carried through paths of the least difficulty. 

In Palaeolithic times we can speak of no trade-routes properly 
so-called for it is very doubtful if there was any trade as we under¬ 
stand by that term amongst hunting tribes when surplus products 
would hardly be available. But if any methods of preservation of 
food were known surely some means would be found to carry food 
from tribe to tribe and this would break the monotony of the food 
supply and the available food resources of each tribe. If Australians 
are taken to be a survival from a hunting mode of existence which 
was the only possible type of life in Palaeolithic times and if Totemic 
organization has as one of its functions the raising of different types 
of food by different totem-bearing tribes then it seems that Palaeoli¬ 
thic peoples might also have evolved some methods of barter or 
exchange between contiguous tribes. 

Besides exchange of food from tribe to tribe within a limited 
area there would be ailso a great trade in rare products which would 
be prized for beauty as objects of vanity and serve for personal 
adornment or would be specially prized as being more durable and 
so highly more efficacious in the use as weapons of offence or imple¬ 
ments to shape other objects. The use of sea-shells as necklaces 
would be very ancient in Palaeolithic times and we know in Combe 
CapeUe perforated shells have been found with the skeleton. ‘ Per¬ 
forated shells of Littorina ohtusa were extensively used as ornaments 
by the Aurignacians of some 30,000 years ago, especially on head 
dresses and other apparel as well as necklaces’. (MacCurdy, Human 
Origins, I. 157.) 

We also know of the dispersal at least in one case of one tjrpe 
of specially prized flint, the bees-wax flint. ‘ De Saint-Venant who 
made a special study of the subject found Pressigny flints far away 
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from the centre of dispersal in Indre-at I^oire to Brittany, Northern 
France, Belgium, Italy and Western Switzerland(MacCurdy, 
Human Ori^ns, II. 159.) 

In reading the accounts of travels of early explorers in North 
America such as Mackenzie we find that the Esquimaux in those 
tracts had regular depredatory raids on Chippewayan territory com¬ 
ing in search of good flint. 

We can have some, if not definite, at least vague idea of the 
regular avenues of human communication from the fact that the 
migrations of Palaeolithic peoples evidently came along well-defined 
tracts. It is very difficult to map out the routes as we cannot do 
yet till all the regions are thoroughly explored. But that the Neander¬ 
thal had some centre of dispersal and much more so the Cro-Magnons 
came from some region and spread in a regular fashion over the 
most of Europe cannot be denied. 

The Palaeolithic migration-routes in Europe are not very 
definitely traceable and j'^et we could see from the distribution of 
Chellean and AcheuUean as contrasted with Mousterian two channels 
one the Pre-Mousterian spreading through Central Europe gradually 
to France, the other originating we know not where but apparently 
connected with the distribution area from Kenya across the Medi¬ 
terranean in Africa and going further East right through Arabia into 
India. The distribution of the Neanderthal types in Gahlee, Tabun 
and Skuhl, the Neanderthaloid character of the Rhodesian and 
Ngandoang skulls, the finding of Mousterian type of implements 
from Gobi desert not to speak of other parts like Egypt and Arabia 
and India from which they have been reported shows also the 
possibility of there having been one or more culture-centres and the 
spread therefrom along definite routes. 

Morgan’s map of the Early Palaeolithic cultures in relation to 
the possible glaciated portions of the earth of that epoch shows 
that geographic factor was very important. The routes of migra¬ 
tion then in PalaeoHthic times would obviously be those that would 
be availed of in later times with this difference that glaciation would 
make a great change in Northern latitudes and higher altitudes 
where the routes wo^d have been much further south. 

The origins of the Cro-Magnons have not yet been finally ascer¬ 
tained and yet if we map out the distributions of the different 
PalseoHthic cultures and superpose them on one another certain 
interesting lines would obviously stand out. It is rather imfortunate 
that we cannot get the maps of the areas outside Europe so definitely 
as in the European zone and even in the latter horizon there are 
immense tracts that still await systematic survey. Taking up 
Prof. MacCurdy’s maps of the distribution of the Chellean and 
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Acheullean, Mousterian and Upper Palaeolithic cultures we find 
definite zones where the distribution is thicker and also well-defined 
area. We would leave aside the heavily dotted areas in France and 
England and study the distribution areas on the other side of the 
Mediterranean in N. Africa and Asia Minor. We find the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast of Syria, the North of Africa near Egypt and Gafsa in 
Tunis and another point near Gibralter occurs in most of the cases. 
This shows that the centres of culture of the Old Stone Age or rather 
their channels of movement had fixed definite tracts when a large 
area is taken into consideration. It is true that in the Chellean and 
Acheullean distribution we miss the African site opposite Gibraltar 
but Gafsa, and Adlun or Antelias, Egypt, East Africa and South 
Africa seem to have been occupied by Early Palaeolithic, Mousterian 
and Aurignacian men-so the route round the Mediterranean lay 
more likely through the North of Africa for on the European side 
we miss the Balkans definitely in Chellean and AcheuUean times and 
Central Europe comes in with many sites in Mousterian and Aurig¬ 
nacian cultures. On the other hand if the ethnographic connections 
with the Bushman paintings and cave-art of Palaeolithic France and 
Spain have any basis we may be permitted in thinking of dispersal 
of peoples in Southern Europe in connection with the cultures of 
Kenya and Cape Colony. Similarly if the Esquimaux as Boule 
thinks are comparable with the Yellow(?) Chancelade races of 
France the retreat of these races must have followed the same 
tracts as those of the Reindeer across the North of Europe. 

With the advent of NeoHthic times and its pottery, agriculture, 
domestication of plants and animals grew the sense of property and 
surplus materials were available for exchange. The mining of bees¬ 
wax flint has already been referred to. 

‘ The geographic distribution of obsidian is likewise easil}'^ trace¬ 
able because of its color and its association with volcanic regions ; 
it is confined in Europe to hmited areas in France (Cantal) Bohemia, 
Hungary, the Greek Archipelago, and in Italy (vicinity of Naples). 
Neolithic traffic in obsidian is traceable in Italy and the Greek 
Archipelago. 

The frequency with which one encounters ornaments and imple¬ 
ments of jade or nephrite in Neohthic stations of Europe can be 
explained only on the ground of its being an object of barter. 
Heinrich Fischer was obviously wrong in supposing all jade and jade 
ornaments to be of Asiatic origin. Although the occurrence of jade 
in nature is much more limited geographically than the Neolithic 
distribution of jade objects, G. F. Kunz in 1899 found at Jordansmuhl 
(Silesia) a single mass of jade lai^e enough to have met tbe needs 
of NeoUtlijc man over the whole of Europe. J ade in Europe can thus 
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be accounted for without making a draft on Asia, but commerce is 
the logical explanation of its Neolithic dissemination. 

A very important line of evidence bearing on prehistoric com¬ 
merce is furnished by amber. During the Neohthic Period amber 
continued to be rare except in the Baltic region. It has not been 
reported from the kitchen-middens, but northern sepultures dating 
from the later epochs of the Neolithic have yielded many amulets 
and ornaments of amber. Symbolic axes and hammers of amber 
have been found in various northern stations (Bornholm, Vester- 
Gottland and Bohuslan). The first Bronze age merchants who 
carried metal wares into the North brought back amber which there¬ 
after became an important articles of commerce throughout Europe.' ^ 

The nature of Neolithic trade is not yet fully understood as is 
more and more apparent from a stud5^ of tribes who have not 
had any metals. Neolithic man had very much complex hfe and 
the need was always present of exchange of one kind of commodities 
for another. The sphere of exchange might have been usually a 
very narrow or a restricted one or it might have been widespread. 
The different strands of Neolithic culture have not 5'^et been clearly 
differentiated. All the different items of Neolithic culture may 
have had a long history and separate centres of origin and dispersal. 
The domestication of plants and animals shows really that the 
origin lay somewhere very far from the centres of culture in Europe 
where we find them at times almost side by side as in the early 
Lake Dwellings. So every item of culture of Neolithic times has a 
different history and the routes by which they travelled are bound 
to throw some light on the prehistoric route. Wheat, Barley, rye, 
linen, the pig, the horse, the cattle had been domesticated and had 
been some objects of value and importation before they were locally 
raised from the foreign imported stock. So also would have been 
different objects of basketry and matting which must have preceded 
and persisted in times to be used as objects of every day use or 
clothing even prior to weaving proper. But these perishable objects 
would leave no vestiges archseologically. That is why our history 
of prehistoric trade has to begin with the tale of the metal and 
precious stones. True it is pottery is imperishable and someday 
the whole question of origin and distribution of handmade and the 
later wheelmade pottery may be cleared up. The wheel itself made 
such a difference to transportation in the old world as we know 
from its contrast with the New world—^has its history been clearly 
traced except leading to the usual wrangle between ;^;yptologues 
and Sumerologues as to the priority in one place or another. ElHot 


1 Prof. G. G. MacCurdy—Human Origins, Vol. II, pp. 159-^0. 
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Smith however much he might be decried against opened some of 
the studies by a study of prehistoric boat designs—^from Scandinavia 
to the Pacific regions. Sea-borne traffic however slow and primitive 
it might have been did and could exist among primitive peoples. A 
Neolithic invention might have upset the economic structure of a 
tract and led to considerable barter and trade and resulted in one 
tribe becoming rich with that wealth which would have been con¬ 
sidered valuable no matter whether it was cowry shell or some staple 
food. The complexity of the processes would have led to specializa¬ 
tion and careful guarding of the secrets for a good long time when 
it would be a trade monopoly of a particular primitive guild. Man 
was a great wandering animal and if here was a common cradle 
from which he had travelled to the furthest extremities even in 
Eolithic times with the canoe or sledge and still more the wheeled 
vehicle he would have not only migrated once in awhile but also 
moved to and fro and carried on barter and trade in a crude way. 
The picture drawn by Prof. Cleland of Neohthic life is somewhat 
different. ‘ The Neolithic peoples no longer wandered from place to 
place but had fixed places of abode with crude but not uncomfortable 
huts and villages. They were nearly or quite self-supporting ; they 
made their own cloth, manufactured their own pottery, raised crops, 
and supplied their larders with meat from their own flocks supple¬ 
mented by what they could get by hunting. Under conditions such 
as these, there was little incentive for trade. I$ach village was 
sufficient for itself. If a village was situated in a region deficient in 
flint or rocks needed for stone hammers and axes, it might be 
necessary to go long distances for it, or to secure it by barter. Small 
quantities of amber in the Eake dwellings of Switzerland must have 
been secured by trade from neighbouring tribes and there is evidence 
that tribes in Eastern Galicia gave flint to the people of the Baltic 
coast for amber. Trade such as this was chiefly confined to the 
community or the cultural circle, and had little effect on the general 
culture of the time.’* 

About amber trade in the Neohthic age Nav'arro writes :—‘ The 
evidence is not at present sufficient to warrant the assumption 
that there was a transcontinental trade in amber prior to the Bronze 
Age. If Northern amber was finding its way to the Mediterranean 
before that epoch it must have come by the sea. A maritime route 
between the British Isles and the Iberian peninsula was it is generally 
admitted in existence in very early times. The idea of building 
megahthic tombs was probably brought into these islands from 


* H. F. Qeland: Commerce and Trade routes in Prehistoric Europe (Eco¬ 
nomic Geography, Vol. Ill, p. 233. 
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Spain by way of Brittany and the introduction of the flat axe seems 
to have come from the same direction. In spite of the sporadic 
occurrence of natural amber on the East coast of England, it is not 
improbable that in these islands also as Montelius has shown that as 
far back as the Late Stone Age, a lively commerce existed over the 
North Sea between England and Scandinavia. The possibility of 
Northern arnber reaching the Iberian peninsula is not therefore as 
strange as it might seem at first glance. Amber occurs on two 
chalcolithic sites ; twice at Alcala (South Portugal) and once at 
Los Millares (South Eastern Spain). It has been also found on two 
early sites in the East Mediterranean region.’ * 

Chaecodithic trade relations in the East 

Long before the copper and Bronze ages set in Europe there 
was a great ferment and cultural interrelationships and evidently 
trade in the early chalcolithic centres in Asia. V. Gordon Childe* 
in his several works is trying to trace the connections of the far- 
spread cultures in times of the early invention of metals and slightly 
prior to them. From ethnographic considerations it is certain that 
some sort of primitive navigation sufficient to take men of a very 
lowly palaeolithic culture across the Banda deep into Australia is 
extremely ancient. The presence of Azilo-Tardenoisian fishers on 
the island of Oronsay at a time when it was submerged 25 feet more 
than to-day has the same implications. The Syrian coast and pre- 
simiably also the shores of Little Africa were all occupied by fishing 
tribes in Upper Palaeolithic times. Such may very well have 
ventured upon short coastal voyages. The hoe cultivators of the 
interior in the course of their expansion would impinge upon the 
maritime communities. Mutual accomodation might result in a 
new economy based upon cultivation plus fishing. The communities 
of the coast, their numbers augmented by the improved food-supply 
thus assured, would then participate in the work of propaganda and 
colonization, this time by maritime routes. 

It is not irrelevant to recall how early voyagers were supplied 
with foodstuffs. The sailors sent by Necho to round Africa took 
a stock of grain with them in their ships. During the bad season, 
they beached their vessels, planted grain and awaited the harvest 
before proceeding. At least on the Nile by the time of the new 
Kingdom cattle were transported by boat from Nubia to Lower 


' J. M.de Navarro—Prehistoric Routes, etc. (Geographical Journal, Vol. EXVI, 
1925), p. 483. 

* See specially Ch. X, New Light on the Most Ancient East—the oriental 
prelude to European Prehistory (London, 1934). 
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Egypt. On the Aegean the transportation of a horse by water is 
depicted on a Minoan seal. The propagation of a culture by sea¬ 
ways, including the transportation of cereals and even animals is by 
no means incompatible with quite early means of navigation.’ * 

In prehistoric Egypt the earliest evidences of trade are to be 
found in Badarian culture—the oldest agriculturists perhaps. They 
lived in regular villages and were skilled in polishing hard stone, 
weaving basketry, potmaking and the carving of wood bone and 
ivory. In addition they were acquainted with copper. They had 
some trade being plentifully supplied with marine shells from the 
Red Sea for necklaces and of malachite probably from Sinai for eye- 
paint.* 

Near the Fayum there was almost a cognate culture which also 
had a plentiful supply of shells from the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea.* 

In early predynastic Egypt ‘ Foreign relations were more 
extensive and regular than before. Besides copper and malachite 
from Sinai and gold from Nubia, obsidian and lapis lazuli from 
Western Asia, coniferous woods from Syria and perhaps emery from 
Naxos found their way to upper Egypt. Perhaps to facilitate such 
intercourse the Egyptians had evolved a very serviceable boat made 
out of bundles of papyrus lashed together. It gave support for two 
square cabins amidships and was propelled by seven or eight pairs of 
oars, the steersman standing sheltered by a bow of the stern. Boats 
of this type are never depicted with sails spread while the later 
“ foreign ” barques are thus represented. With the same trade might 
be connected the elaboration and widespread of those alphabetiform 
signs that appear scratched on our vases, signs whose original is 
ultimately to be sought in paljeolithic marks.' * 

In the second predynastic civilization we find some elements 
struck deep into the Asiatic soil in connection with the Osiris 
legends and the chief port that lay in the Western delta in the 
harpoon nome. It is through the medium of the latter that Egypt 
came into contact with Crete and probably some Syrian influences 
too were transmitted across the sea across this channel. In any 
case, in one Predynastic grave was found a miniature celt pierced 
for suspension as an amulet; a type very common in Crete and 
Syria.® 

Coming to a little later time, just in the early beginnings of the 
Dynastic cultures in Egypt we find the trade relations were becoming 


* The Most Ancient East, pp. 231-232. 

* Ihid., p. 52. 

* Ibid., p. 


* Ibid., p. 58. 

® Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
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more wide-spread. ‘ Copper ore must be mined in Sinai, gold in 
Nubia, and cedar woods for the royal tombs was imported from 
Paros and from Asia came obsidian, now in quantities sufficient for 
the manufacture of vases, lapis lazuli, and other stones. 

Direct proof of protodjmastic intercourse with North Syria is 
afforded by the French excavations at Byblos where a flint knife, 
alate theriomorphic palette a vase in the form of a camel and other 
articles of indubitably Eg3’’ptian provenance have been unearthed. 
Corresponding proof of trade along the Red Sea is afforded by the 
late Predynastic cemetery at Ras Samudai containing Date Pre- 
dynastic vases and slate palettes. The multitude of Red Sea 
shells and protodynastic graves and town sites indicates the regularity 
of trade in this direction, and the Tridacna shell that begins to 
appear in Crete about this time must have come by way of Egypt. 

Certain or problematic Mesopotamian contacts have been 
thought to exist on the evidence of devices and artistic motives 
that constituted permanent elements in Mesopotamian civilization 
by the Proto Dynastic Egyptians.’ ’ 

Coming to what Childe calls the first Prediluvian culture or 
rather the Elamite culture of Susa I and A 1 Ubaid we find that 
‘ Commercial relations of some sort were sufficiently well established 
to bring obsidian in abundance from Armenia to the banks of the 
Kerkha and Southern Babylonia together with bitumen from the 
wells near Hit. Lapis lazuli from Central Persia or Afghanistan has 
been found at Susa I, and at Eridu, at Tell Kaudini in Baluchistan.’® 
Quite an advance is marked in the Second Prediluvian civiliza¬ 
tion of Mesopotamia and Elam with the invention of writing and 
the harnessing of animal motive power who extended their trade 
relations essential to an existence on an alluvial plain till they 
exchanged goods with Anatolia and Egypt.® 

‘ The same pictographic writing as was current at Jemdet Neser 
was in use in Southern Mesopotamia as tablets from Umma and 
Urshow though the cities of its cribes have not yet been reached by 
excavations . . . Writing wheeled vehicles seem all purely Meso¬ 
potamian . .. Egyptians and Babylonians were no longer who at best 
bartered their manufactures for the gleanings of barbarous Beduins 
or sent out occasional expeditions to win copper in Sinai or the 
Taurus. The products of the Babylonian industries were being 
marketed on the Nile; the fabrics of Egypt were in use in Elam. 
Caravans were travelling up and down the- Euphrates across the 
deserts ; ships were sailing between S3T:ia and the delta.’ * 


* Ibid., pp. 113-114. 

* Ibid., p. 146. 


* Ibid., p. 129. 

* Ibid., p. 168. 
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With the rise of Sumer as a factor in the intercourse in this 
region we find the coming in of very distant Indus valley regions 
in the horizon of the trade. ‘ Egypt and Sumer were civilized 
coimtries, whose citizens were not restricted to the external relations 
of direct or indirect barter or to the planting of mining colonies. In 
each country there existed specialized craftsmen who whether free 
or servile, were emancipated from the bonds of the primitive clan and 
would gravitate in accordance with purely economic laws to the 
centres where trade and wealth were concentrated. At the time 
Sumer was the focal point, and thither would come artificers from 
other lands bringing with them their native crafts and inventions . . . 
The first prosperity of Sumer was bound up with Indian intercourse 
. .. The regularity and intimacy of the intercourse with India is 
proved by the occurrence of Sumerian sites of objects imported from 
the Indus valley, the oldest indisputable instances in the world of 
manufactured goods of precisely defined provenance being trans¬ 
ported for long distances from the centre of their fabrication. 
At Umma Eagash, Ur, and Kish, in the last two instances in Pre- 
Sargonic deposits, have been found rectangular stamp-seals of steatite 
in some instances glazed, which agree precisely in shape, material, and 
design with those found in great abundance in the ruins of prehistoric 
cities in the Indus valley. Then in the archaic tombs Mackay found 
beads of cornelian etched with patterns by an elaborate process. 
Such beads, to which Ur has now yielded parallels are in Mesopotamia 
confined to this one period, but in India they are common and 
enjoyed a long popularity. Finally from al Ubaid come fragments 
of vases made from a rock, identified as the “ pot-stone ” which is 
still used in India for the manufacture of vessels. The survival of 
such scraps is some indication of the liveliness of commercial 
intercourse between the two distant lands.’* 

Thus the direct intercourse between Sumer and Sindh is attested 
by the importation into the former region of typical Indian products, 
particularly seals. A possible reflex of the trafl&c in India is the 
bitumen used for the damp-courses at Mohenjo Daro. But it cannot 
be positively asserted that the material itself came from Babylonia 
in view of local supplies available in the Suleiman ranges and 
west in Baluchistan. None the less commercial relations between 
the two mature civilizations is proved to the hilt. . . The figurines 
from Mohenjo Daro are certainly identical with the ethnic types 
from Sumer in features and dressing of the hair. The daggers from 
Harappa belong to the same tanged family as the Sumerian but to ^ 
more primitive stage. The Indus and the Sumerian beakers have 


* Ibid., pp 198-199. 
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the same family likeness. The cj^lindrical vases of silver from 
Mohenjo Daro invites comparison with the alabaster vessels of the 
same shape from Ur and Susa. The Sumerian and Indus toilet 
sets are in the principle identical, and each show the same peculiar 
construction of the looped head. Artistic devices like the use of 
shell inlays connect the two regions strikingly. Motives like the 
trefoil and the rosette, even religious themes such as monsters are 
common to both countries. It is fantastic to suggest that the wheel 
and carts had been independent!}' invented in both lands.’* 

‘ Thus perhaps commerce with India explains the rapid con¬ 
centration of wealth and also of ideas in the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 
The cities of Babylonia throughout history have owed their prosperity 
to their position at junctions of the great overland trade routes to 
India and Inner Asia on the one hand and to Syria and the Mediter¬ 
ranean on the other, with the maritime route to India and 
Abyssinia.’ ® 

We find trade of this early period quite extensive. ‘ The 
accumulation of wealth and the aggregation of population in great 
cities obviousl}' intensified the demand for all sorts of raw materials, 
luxury articles like spices and precious stones, no less than necessities 
like copper and timber. The same circumstance would stimulate 
an intellectual ferment and a spirit of adventure to which the histories 
of Greece or \'^enice offer parallels. The Egyptians apparentl}' 
colonized B}'blos in early dynastic times. Semitic merchants were 
established in Cappadocia, working the mines to supph' the 
Babylonian market before the rise of the dynasty of Agade. The 
first impetus to Minoan civilization in Crete was given by a colony 
of Egyptianized Libyans, plausibly regarded as refugees from the 
conquering Menes. Ships fljung the standard of a predynastic Delta 
nome anchored in Cycladic ports. A partial transplantation to 
Phoenicia of South Arabian maritime culture is a legitimate inference 
from traditions . . . And so trade goods of Egyptian or Babylonian 
ancestry are to be found in the islands of the Aegean on the Anatolian 
coasts and far away in Macedonia. From Egypt were derived 
amulets in the form of claws, of flies, of the papyrus sceptre, of the 
dove or falcon and toilet articles such as palettes and tweezers. The 
jewelry of East Crete and the smaller islands includes articles such as 
gold rosettes and diadems whose prototypes have recently come to 
light at Ur. At Troy we find filigree work reminiscent of that of 
Ur, and using the spiral too, and ear-rings with flattened ends at 
Kish. The last-named t5'pe eventually made its way right up the 
Danube to the tin-lodes of Bohemia where it is associated with other 


* Ibid., p. 2II. 


* Ibid., p. 217. 
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Babylonian forms, the raquet pin, a pin with knot head, and later 
with eyelet pins writh shafts engraved in Kish patterns ... In another 
direction beyond the Caucasian passes and on the great caravan 
routes that traverse Central Asia similar trade-goods are found. 
Gold vessels of archaic Sumerian style were unearthed in a tumulus 
near Astrabad in Northern Persia. As far away as Turkestan the 
third settlement at Anau in the Merv oasis yielded figurines model- 
carts, wheel-made vases, copper daggers and sickles, stamp seals, 
and fayence and lapis beads all suggestive of western influence. 
The word trade if invoked is quite significant to explain such 
phenomena.’ * 

Bronze Age and Eardy Iron Age trade in Europe 

Montelius the great Swedish prehistorian in his paper on Der 
Handel in der Vorzeit * first accumulated all the elements of cultural 
similarities to be found between Northern Europe and the South in 
the Prehistoric ages. ‘ Um 2000 v.Chr. Geburt und bis ins dritte 
Jahrtausend hinein-wir viele Zeugnisse dafur finden, dass der Norden 
bereits damals in Verbindung mit dem Suden stand.’ He goes on 
to describe the ‘ Becherahnlichen' clay vessel and stone axes of 
middle European types in Sweden. He similarly shows the Italian 
type of Bronze dagger from Mecklenburg, a Bronze sword of Austrian 
type from Denmark and an Italian Bronze axe from Scania.® 
Similarly in the Swedish fibulae with spirals he traces a southern 
influence. Similarly in the ornament motives on the pottery ‘ Ein 
Beispeil hierfur ist der Maander der in der ersten J ahrhunderten von 
Chr.Geburt oft auf nordischen Tongefassen vorkommt, und der sich 
auch nordischen Bronzegefassen findet, die aus dem Jahrhundert 
vor der Grundung Roms stammen Further the metals are 
adduced as another example of connection. ‘ Eine weitere Folge 
der Verbindung unserer Vorvater mit andern Eandern und noch ein 
Beweis dafur, dass solche Verbindungen bestanden, haben wir in 
den Metallen, die wahrend der behandelten Zeit hier zu Verwendung 
kamen. Diese sind namlich nicht von den nordischen Volkern 
entdeckt worden, sondern diese haben sie erst durch den Verkehr 
mit andern Volkem kennen gelemt ’.® 

H. F. Cleland has given a very detailed illuminating map of the 
trade-routes of Europe in Prehistoric times. He gives a list of 
seven principal routes in his map : 


’ Ibid., pp. 222-223. ® Praehistorische Zeitschrift (II Band 1910). 

* Ibid., p. 267. * Ibid., p. 269. ® Ibid., p. 271. 
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I. Route 1 .—‘ The sea was used as early as the new stone age 
and it is possible that mariners from the Mediterranean reached 
Great Britain, Ireland and as far north as Denmark before metals 
were known probably before 3000 B.C. In the early Bronze Age 
mariners were attracted to Denmark by the amber to Ireland by the 
gold, to Cornwall by the rich deposits of tin and copper. When the 
Irish gold deposits were exhausted trade with Ireland practically 
ceased and civilization stagnated or decayed. Cornwall was the 
principal source of tin for 3000 years and the metal was transported, 
largely as bronze across the English channel to Gaul and thence to 
the Mediterranean and elsewhere. There was also a trade between 
Great Britain and Denmark. Marine trade with Denmark became 
unimportant after the opening of the land-routes, specially the 
important Elbe route (Route II). When metallic iron came into 
use, land routes became less important and sea trade increased 
because of the widespread distribution of iron ore. 

Route II .—The Elbe route (the Elbe Moldau, Inn, Adige) and 
route III were the most important thoroughfares in prehistoric 
times. The Elbe route was first used about 1800 B.C. and continued 
in use until after the beginning of the Christian era. Along it amber 
was transported to South and exchanged for the Bronze of Bohemia 
and the manufactured Bronze weapons and vessels of Italy. The 
civilization of the Bronze Age in Europe which was far from bar¬ 
barous was largely due to the ideas and wares carried over this route 
by traders. When salt was rained at Hallstatt and Salzberg in the 
early Iron (and dorrbtless in the Bronze) Age, it was probably carried 
long distances, to Bohemia on the North, which is destitute of salt, 
and East and west along the great Danube route (Route VII). 

RotUe III .—The Vistula, Oder, March route became important 
when the amber of East Prussia was rediscovered early in the Age of 
Iron and along it a brisk trade was carried on beginning about 
700 B.C. 

Route /F. —The Vistula Dneister route to the Black Sea was 
opened when Greek colonies were established on the Black Sea. 

Route V .—The Rhone-Rhine route became an important artery 
of commerce specially after the establishment of the Greek colony at 
Marseilles and along it the arts and crafts of the South were carried 
to the North. But it had been used many centuries before this. 

Route VI .—A route of some importance which led into Italy 
passed along the Upper Rhine, over the St. Bernard pass and down 
the Ticino to the bronze workers of the Po valley. 

Route VII .—The Danube valley has been populous since early 
Neolithic times ; along to there have been repeated movements of 
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peoples and trade-routes have traversed it. The salt of Hallstatt 
and Salzberg and the iron workings of the early Iron Age give it a 
greater importance than it previously had. 

Other routes .—The Seine Loire and other rivers in France, the 
Werra Fulda Saale in Germany and other stream valleys were used 
for local trade.’ ’ 

Finally the trade and commerce in the Bronze and early Iron 
Ages centres more or less round amber, an object of great value and 
perhaps of medicinal properties to the prehistoric peoples of Europe. 
Navarro has made an excellent study of it which he summarizes 
thus :— 

‘ During the Stone Copper (and Bronze) ages northern amber 
was finding its way as far south into Central Europe as Bohemia, 
where its appearance is sporadic. 

During the Middle Bronze Age, Southern and Western Germany 
seem to have played a larger part in the amber trade than Italy . . . 
There is not at present sufficient evidence for warranting an assump¬ 
tion that northern amber was reaching Crete and Greece during the 
Bronze Age by wa5’’ of Russia. 

~ During the Bronze age the amber trade with Italy, though 
important was not so intense as that with Central Europe. 

During the first of the early Iron Ages a lively amber traffic 
was still maintained with Central Europe, while with Italy this 
commerce was greatly intensified. Trade relations from circa 700 
B.C. became more highly organized. 

Southern amber was imported into Switzerland during the 
Hallstatt and La Tene periods . . . Three-quarters of the specimens of 
the Early Iron Age amber found in Italy and subjected to chemical 
analysis, contain a sufficient percentage of succinic acid to warrant 
our assuming them to be of northern origin. 

Prior to the seventh century amber frequently occurs in the 
burials of the second Bonacci period in the Bologna region. As the 
Eastern Route had not then opened it must have reached the latter 
area by way of the Central System. The sudden increase of amber 
antiquities about the middle of the seventh century may have been 
due in part to the opening of the Eastern route, Italy being then 
supplied from the East Baltic as well as the Jutland deposits. , , 
As Italy became imbued with Greek classical culture amber went 
out of fashion. The trade with Central Europe lingered on but it 
was not as lively an intercourse as during the Hallstatt period. The 
traffic along the Eastern route with Bosnia and Croatia seems to 


* Heidman F. Cleland—Commerce and Trade routes in Prehistoric Europe 
(Economic Geography, 1927, p. 235). 
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have continued more or less undisturbed down to the Roman Imperial 
epoch.’ 

We happen to know a good deal of these prehistoric Europeans, 
mainly owing to the labours of scholars in the field. But trade and 
commerce are not unknown in distant sea-scattered islands. Perhaps 
the most intrepid sea-voyagers were the Polynesians who scarcely 
emerged out of a very complex Neolithic civilization and yet had 
covered thousands of miles in open sea in outrigger canoes. Studies 
of the ancient legends of the Polynesians from various islands have 
made us recover the names of some of the brilliant sea-captains 
worth}^ to be placed beside Cooks and Magellans. They entered 
the Pacific somewhere in the middle of the second century A.D. 
One great chief Irapanga is recorded to have sailed from some 
Indonesian islands to Hawaii at that time. About the seventh 
century the Polynesians had visited Fiji, Navigator, Marquesas, 
Sandwich, Tonga, Paumotu, Society, Austral and Cook Archipelagos 
and possibly the New Hebrides. From loth to i6th centuries exten¬ 
sive voyages were undertaken between Tahiti and various islands 
including Kermadec and New Zealand and Marquesas and Hawaii 
and even the far off Eastern Islands. Hui-Te-Rangi roa perhaps 
shares with Commander Byrd the exploration of the Antarctic as 
early as the 7th centur}- A.l). Toi is said to have made his vo3^age 
to Chatham islands and thence to New Zealand about 1100 A.D. 
The Hawaiians used to visit the Marquesas and Society groups and 
an old time Hawaiian seafarer is said to have made four voyages to 
Tahiti, 2300 miles distant. One Uenga is said to have in the 12th 
centur}’ started from Sa^aii, in the Samoan group and sailed to 
Tonga (480 miles S.S.E.) thence to Vavau (150 miles N.N.E.) and 
then he reached Tongareva (900 miles N.E. of Savaii) then sailed to 
Rimatara (780 miles S.S.E.) thence to Fakauu (480 miles N.N.E.) 
and then to Tahiti whence he went back home again.® 

Similarly the voyages of the Malays and the carrying of their 
culture to the far off Madagascar is well known though the details 
have yet to be recovered but the cultural trits in Madagascar derived 
from the Malays have been studied so well by Linton. 

Caravan routes still carry on some of the old old time-worn 
trade routes. In the Real Lexicon der Urgeschichte some tracts of 
Northern Africa have been studied as to the primitive trade and 


’ Prehistoric Trade-routes between Northern Europe and Italy as defined by 
the amber trade by J. M.de Navarro (The Geographical Journal, Vol. LXVI, No. 6, 
Deer., 1925, pp. 501-502). 

^ Vide Elsdon Best—Polynesian Voyagers (Dominion Museum Monograph, 
No. 5, 1923) also Percy Smith-Hawaiki (4th edn., 1921). 
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barter by these caravan routes. ‘ Die Karavvanenhandel folgt 
sowohl alten Seiten wie alten Wanderwegen.’ 

The caravan routes from India to Asia Minor are the same as 
that followed by Alexander the Great in his invasion in the 4th 
century B.C. So also the routes between China and Central Asia 
and Europe had existed since prehistoric times. ‘ The avenue 
between China and the West of which we know the most is the 
classical road which still survives and is commonlj^ known as the 
Imperial highway. It leads in our time from the Peking-Hankow 
railway (which hnks the capital and Yangtse valley) past Hsi- 
ngan, the greatest of the ancient capitals of China and on across 
the provinces of Shen-hsi and Kansu as far as Ngan-hsi, near the 
jade gate of classical times, the Chinese taking off point for the 
West in all the great ages. From Ngan-hsi the road has taken 
different entries into Central Asia, according to the conditions of 
different times and the extent of the power exercised by China 
over outer nations. This was the road followed in one or other of 
its variants by the Chinese armies which set up their standards as- 
far away as the Pamirs and Samarcand by the Buddhist pilgrims 
going to Northern India and by the Western adventurers like the 
Polos and Benedict Goes. ’' 

Thus it is by very different lines of enquiries that we can get a 
complete picture of the trade in the old times prior to history. We 
have to trace the history of roads of navigation and even such 
studies as the culture dissemination from Central America to distant 
parts of North and South America may lead us to new trails. Then 
alone we can get a picture of interchange of commodities in the 
hunting stage if possible but very likely in the nomadic stages and 
surely in amongst communities where agriculture has set in. The 
dynamic conditions which lead to quickening of the activities and 
relations abroad at times and again mysteriously slackens them at a 
decadent period have got be found out b>' a stud)' of these. Trade 
is the circulatory system in a social organism. When the bod)' is 
growing the circulatory channels become deepened and widespread. 
With the shrivelling of the organism again the channels become 
constricted. It is an index of the growth of a group and it has to 
be seen that even the most primitive material culture in a state of 
expansion would not start inter-tribal exchanges and might have its 


* Owen lyattimore—^The Desert Road to Turkestan (Boston, 1929). 

There were similar sea-routes from the sea-coasts of Bengal and Orissa to 
Orissa and Java and China coasts as known to us definitely from Fa Hien and 
Yuan Chwang’s return travels or regular Arab-Indic trade between Africa, India, 
and Arabian sea and Persian gulf routes as we know from the Periplus. 
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ramifications far-flung. Migrations may precede as well as succeed 
routes which have been casually opened up by a casual traveller 
returning with a valuable or new commodity by exchange or primi¬ 
tive presentation system from abroad. 

Trade was slower in the slower means of transport existing in 
early times. But the Polynesians are an object lesson and show 
what could be done by the veriest primitive sea-craft which was 
known as early as Neolithic times at least. The different means of 
transport, different primitive economic systems again made a lot of 
difference to the trade. The object of common value whether a 
cowrie shell or cattle (fee from feoh, cattle, also pecunia cattle) 
or the yellow metal supposed to have magic properties in early times 
or whale teeth whenever found indicate trade conditions. Barter 
even of excess food of one type for food 6f another type between 
communities might have been very much more in use than known 
in latter times amongst Totemic communities. Art products had 
an enormous value in settling intertribal relations in primitive 
communities and who knows if the Magdalenian batons de commande- 
ment did not serve the same purpose as Polynesian whale teeth 
and stood for bodily transfer of the prestige from one group to 
another. 



PARASITOLOGY IN THE ATHARVA VEDA 


By RuIvIA Ram Kashyap 


An attempt is made in this article at giving a rational 
interpretation of those passages of the Atharva Veda which deal 
with the Krimis. It is not intended to discuss the meanings of those 
passages as propounded by the previous commentators, nor to support 
the explanation given by quotations from scientific treatises, as 
both these will lengthen the article unnecessarily. However, if any 
of the learned readers requires this information same will be supplied. 

These passages may be termed the ‘ Krimihsuktas ’ on the bases 
of the subject dealt with therein. There are only three full Suktas 
dealing with this subject. These are Atharva Veda, K§nda II^ 
Suktas 31 and 32 and Kanda V, Sukta 23. 

Apart from these the word fJifftr-* occurs only twice in all the four 
Vedas, viz. Atharva Veda, Kanda XI, Sukta ii, Mantra 10 reading:— 
“ «rlf wfspifT *015: wfia: ... ” 

which means 

‘.may the leaping and jumping common housefly . . . ’ 

and Atharva Veda, Kanda XII, Sfikta I, Mantra 46 reading :— 

... ... ” 

which means :— 


‘ The creeping snake that propells itself forward in contact 
with the ground.’ 

These two examples may be taken to illustrate the statement made 
in Nurukta Naigama Kanda, Adhyay 6, Khanda 12 reading as 
under 




ir: II 


and meaning : 


‘ The word fiitfSpr: is derivable from the root giving ?iwfir 
and meaning “ creeping along or propelling oneself for¬ 
ward.” Also it may be derived from the root giving 
or (and meaning leaping up or jumping).’ 

The housefly is an instance of the leaping up, jumping Krimih and 
the snake that of a crawling, creeping Krimih which moves by pro¬ 
pelling itself forward. 

Another very similar word bearing more or less the same 
meaning and often used as a synonym for fJiifiT!: is the word 
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wftrs occurring only once in all the four Vedas, in Yajura Veda, 
Adhyay 24, Mantra 30 as under :— 


a 

which means :— 


... ’fNwt: ... 




‘ . a worm or small insect (as food) for the Indigo-visitor 

(insect) . . . ’ 


In these stray references then the word is used to 

qualify a house fly or a snake in the sense of a jumping and leaping 
up insect or a crawling, creeping creature which moves by propelling 
itself forward. The word has been used to denote a worm 
or small insect serving as food for another insect such as the 
Indigo-visitor. 

Having thus dealt with the stray references the Krimih-Suktas 
can next be taken up. What does the word Krimih stand for in 
these Siiktas ? V^eda itself should be allowed to interpret this Vedic 
word. Says Atharva Veda, Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 3 ;— 


which means :— 

‘ We kill that Krimih which moves into the place between a 
couple of teeth and even into a tooth itself, which crawls 
into the nostrils, or which creeps along into the eyes 
by propelling itself forward towards them.’ 

Illustrating, as it does, the above referred to Nirukta interpreta¬ 
tion, it furnishes us with two very important diagnostic characteristics 
of a Krimih. These are :— 

(1) A Krimih is something which can creep along, crawl, 

move or propell itself forwards towards a definite 
direction. 

(2) A Krimih is something which we have to kill. It is 

necessarily destroy able. 

Again it is stated in Atharva Veda, Kanda II, Sukta 31, 
Mantra 5 that:— 

meaning :— 

‘. . . I destroy the whole generation of Krimis which have 
entered the various parts of our bodies ’. 

This gives us two more distinguishing features for a Krimih, 
which are :— 
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(3) Krimis have a generation or race as well, i.e. they are 

necessarily living organisms. Moreover, the need for 
destro3dng them is emphasized upon here as well. 

(4) They enter the organs of the bodies of the human beings 

from without. In other words they live outside too 
but therefrom they make their way into the human 
frames somehow. 

Regarding the size of the Krimihs Veda states :— 

(0 ... ... B ” 

Atharva Veda, Kanda IT, Sukta 31, Mantra 2 : 

meaning :— 

‘ I have killed the visible and the invisible Krimis . . . ’ 

(\) “... ireiiw n ” 

Atharva Kanda V, .Sukta 23, Mantra 6 ; 

meaning :— 

‘ . . . Injuring the visible and the invisible ones and in fact 
destroying all the Krimis.’ 

(^) “ ... h ” 

Atharva, Kanda V, Stikta 23, Mantra 7; 

meaning ; - 

‘ . . . The visible Krimih may please be destroyed as also the 
invisible one.' 


These references furnish us with another very important point 
regarding the Krimis. This is regarding their size. It runs .— 

(5) The Krimis may be visible to the naked eye or they may 
be altogether invisible to the unaided eye. 

Veda was not unaware of the microscopic invisible Krimis 
revealed by modern scientific appliances. This fact is fully borne 
out by the insistence on the destruction of the invisible Krimis in 
the Vedas. Three references to this effect have been given above 
but the fourth one is still more emphatic. In the No. {\) given 
above we have only an amplification of the previous half of that 
very mantra which running as under :— 

(8) “ ^ ^ I ...” 

Atharva, Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 6: 

means:— 

'. . . Seen by all, the sun rises in the east, killing the invisible 
ones .. . ’ 
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and adding to it the above given half :— 

‘ injuring the visible and invisible ones and in fact destroying 
all the Krimis,’ 

would suffice to convince every seeker after truth that Veda really 
means the invisible Krimis here ; otherwise there would be no sense 
in the use of the word ‘ invisible ’ twice in one and the same mantra. 

Combining all the five deductions into one will give a correct 
idea of what the word Krimih stands for in the Krimih-suktas as 
those deductions are based upon actual quotations from these very 
Suktas. Thus the following definition of a Krimih is arrived at;— 

‘ A Krimih is a living organism capable of running into 
generations or races. It can move, crawl or creep or 
propell itself forward towards a definite direction too if 
it so chooses. It lives outside but therefrom enters the 
human organisms too somehow. It is therefore destroy- 
able and has to be entirely got rid of. By virtue of its 
size it maj- be visible to the naked eye or absolutely 
invisible to the unaided eye.’ 

It need hardly be added that another name for such an organism 
is a ‘ parasite of man ’. This scientific term can safely be taken as a 
correct rendering of the Vedic word Krimih especially as used in the 
Krimih-suktas. Any parasite naturally causes some disease in the 
body of the host. Therefore it is briefly termed a ‘ disease germ ' 
or even simplj^ a ‘ germ ’. We shall therefore use either of these 
three terms in our explanation of the Sukta as and when convenient. 

The germ-destroying action of the sun has alread}' been referred 
to previously in the evidence No. (a) for the deduction No. (5). The 
particular germs that are successfully destrcj'^ed by the sun are the 
invisible ones as is evident from the double use of this word in the 
same Mantra, viz. Atharva, Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 6. 

The last two Mantras of the 31st Sukta and the first Mantra of 
the 32nd of Kanda II, Atharva Veda, discuss this subject in detail, 
and maj' therefore be studied together with advantage. The last 
but one Mantra of the 31st Sukta reads :— 

Atharva Kanda II, Sukta 31, Mantra 4: 

and means - 

‘ By means of Vacha we kill the germs residing in the small 
intestine, brain and nervous tissue or ribs and side walls 
of the lungs. (We also destroy the germs) that are as if 
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fallen down and those which make one prone towards 
indecent actions.’ 

A discussion on individual words of the mantras will follow a 
literal translation of the Mantra-trio referred to above and at present 
being translated. This Mantra beautifully describes the human 
abodes of the invisible disease germs or Krimis. 

The next Mantra similarly describes the abodes of these invisible 
germs outside the human body. It reads ;— 

Atharva, Kanda II, Sukta 31, Mantra 5 : 

and means:— 

‘ I destroy that whole generation of germs who have entered 
the organs of our bodies (but originally resided) on hills 
and mountains, in forests, on plants, in animals and even 
in water.’ 

Having thus described the abodes of human parasites both in 
the human body and outside Veda next sums up in the next 
Mantra reading:— 

“ fspfbl I 

Atharva, Kanda II, Sukta 32, Mantra i which means; 

‘ May the rising sun destroy the disease germs and the setting 
one too do the same by means of its rays—the germs 
that have penetrated below the surface layer of the soil.’ 

This Mantra-trio thus beautifully summarises the human 
abodes of the invisible germs, as also their natural abodes outside 
the human frames. It, in the end, discusses the continuous efforts 
of the sun to eradicate them and thereby to diminish disease. It 
would therefore not be irrelevant to quote here some examples of 
the invisible germs by discussing the in^vidual words of the Mantras 
giving the abodes of the germs. 

I. s—Anvantryan is some one who resides in the 

which may be taken to be meaning ‘narrow and in¬ 

testine ’. In medical books ‘ small intestine' is the term applied 
to the narrower part of the intestines. There is a special disease 
germ which is killed by the gastric acid or other juices in the stomach 
but thriv^ quite undisturbed in the alkaline juices of the small 
intestine if it happens to tide over the stomach portion somehow. 
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Naturally this would be the germ referred to by the name 
in this Mantra of the Krimih-Suktas. Modern science names this 
germ Cholera Vibrio as its shape is Hke a minute curved rod 
and it causes the wellknown disease Cholera. Outside the human 
body this germ is met with in contaminated water or food con¬ 
taminated with such water and thus it exemplifies the Vedic words, 
and of the next mantra. From there it enters 

the human stomach when man swallows contaminated water or 
food. Thus it fulfils the Vedic condition “ % ” put 

down in the same Mantra. If thus swallowed on empty stomach 
(when there is very httle gastric juice present there) it is liable to 
pass on into the small intestine quite hale and hearty and quite 
uninjured by the juices of the stomach. If, however, it is taken on a 
full stomach the ample gastric juice present destroys it and does not 
allow it to pass, in a living condition, into the small intestine. In 
the former condition it thrives in the small intestine and is thus 
and causes a disease, i.e. Cholera and is worth being destroyed. 
The sun’s rays dry up the moist substratum in which it thrives out¬ 
side the human frame and ultimately kills all the germs in that 
substratum. Thus the Cholera Vibrio not only fulfils the ordinary 
characteristics of a Krimih but at the same time fulfils the specific 
conditions for being an and, and also the con¬ 

dition laid down in 

II. —Shirshanyan is that which resides in the head 
or brain. Naturally it imphes germs living upon the tissues of the 
brain and nerves. These parasites cause diseases hke lunacy and 
mania. 

III. •—Parshteyan is that which attacks the izfe which is 
a name for the side walls of the lungs and ribs supporting them. 
The well known ‘ disease of the side' called ‘ Bakkhikd Dard ’ in 
the Pimjabi language is ‘ Pneumonia' of the modem medical science. 
The germs referred to as living in the side walls are obviously the 
Pneumococcii of Pneumonia. 

IV. —^Avaskavan means fallen below and also that 

which causes a disease in which the patient’s whole body resorts 
to involuntary leaps and jumps. This disease is the Tetanus and 
the germ causing same is the Tetanus bacillus. The disease is 
characterized by forceful involuntary stimulation and contraction 
of the muscles of the whole body especially the extremities, and the 
germ is characterized by being met with in ordinary dry soil where¬ 
from it enters any wound that the human foot may happen to have 
been inflicted upon previously. Thus the word is very 
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suggestive as to the germ and the disease it causes by entering the 
human body. 

V. —Vyadhwaran means reverse of Yajnas 

or noble deeds. It thus implies germs causing diseases which upset 
the moral balance of the human patient and make him inclined 
towards the committment of ignoble deeds or indecent action. Such 
germs are the Gonococcii and the Spirochaeta palhda, causing 
Gonorrhoea and Syphilis respectively. Under the effect of these 
deadly foes the human society is every day going from bad to w'orse 
and all well-wishers of the human race are trying their level best to 
eradicate them. 

VI. % : —The disease germs met with on hills and 

mountains. An example is met with in the germs of a troublesome 
fever prevailing in Gujhandi, a small town, in Northern Bengal, 
situated on the dry Vindhyachal hills. In external characters it 
more or less resembles malaria but it is more or less a local malady 
restricted to those dry hills. 

VII. —In the forests of Assam is met with the black 
fever termed ‘ Kala-azar ’. Germs causing such ailments are hinted 
at by this word. 

VIII and IX. and ^ s—These two words have already 

been illustrated under the heading I, . 

X. —In the animals are to be met witb germs of some 

serious human diseases. A parasite of man is swallowed by him in 
wrongly cooked measly pork, another in uncooked beef and a third 
in improperly treated fish. AH the three are difficult to be got rid 
of once they have caught hold of the human intestines. The 
ancient Indians were wise in condemning beef as an article of diet 
and so was the Prophet Mohammed in similarly condemning pork. 

According to the Vedas the sun is constantly trying to eradicate 
these germs from morning till evening and is successfullj^ destroying 
them, the invisible ones in all their forms and the visible ones in 
their spore or cyst forms in which they are usually met with outside 
the human body or the bodies of their animal hosts. We should 
assist the sun in this job by adopting methods for the entire annihila¬ 
tion of the race or generation of the disease germs—the parasites of 
man—^the Krimis referred to in the Vedas. 

The ending Mantra-half, of the Mantra-trio discussed fully in 
the preceding pages, reads as under :— 

« ... % mpfft B ” 

Atharva, Kanda II, Sukta 32, Mantra i: 
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and translated above as under :— 

‘. the germs that have penetrated below the surface layer 
of the soil.' 

has been translated by Achdrya Sdyan as under :— 

“ 3r*nirr^ fTRjfbr TfH i % irf^ i 
I ifhifttTj i 

Sdyan's commentary on the Atharva Veda, Kanda II, 
Anuvak 6, Sukta 32, Mantra i. 

It clearly shows that Acharya vSayana takes this Mantra-frag¬ 
ment to mean ‘ the Krimis in the bod>' of the cow In the 
or application given as introduction to his commentary on this 
Sukta he also refers to this fact by the words :— 

“ ... ...” 

which also means that the Sukta is to be used for curing the cow of 
its Krimis. 

Our justification for translating as above is to be met with in :— 
“ ... ... ” 

Nirukta Naigama Kanda, Adh. 2, Khanda 4: 

meaning— 

‘ the word is also a name of the earth ’ but Acharya 
Sdyana’s simple translation of the word 3 ^: into a ‘ cow ’ helps us 
immensely at this juncture. It acts as a very suggestive hint for 
the proper understanding of the next mantra which reads :— 

sL-m i fa fl ” 

Atharva, Kanda II, Sukta 32, Mantra 2. 

and means :— 

‘ I cut off and crush and reduce to a fine powder the head, 
sides (and in fact the whole body) of this parasite, which 
though colourless is yet spotted (on the head), is all- 
formed, and possesses four organs functioning to save it 
from being destroyed.' 

Modem Science has described the life history of such a parasite of 
man. In its mature form it is met with in the human host but the 
embryonic form termed Cysticercus is met with in the bovine species. 
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It is all formed in the sense that it has a more or less rounded 
head, narrow thread like neck, whence backwards the body gradually 
becomes thicker and wider ultimately assuming the ribbon form. 
The segments when mature are longer ; when immature they are 
broader. Thus practically all forms of shape are exhibited by the 
parasite. 

It is Chaturaksh not in the sense of being four-eyed as translated 
by the previous scholars but in the sense of being possessed of four 
Akshas or organs that do not allow it to get perished. These are 
its four suckers which it has at its anterior end on the four sides of 
its head. It is these suckers which fix it into the intestinal wall. 
So long as these suckers are so fixed the parasite is quite safe and 
goes on developing and shedding the last segments full of fertilized 
ova which passing out with the human faeces go on reproducing the 
parasite. OnCe suckers lose hold, off goes the head from the in¬ 
testinal wall and by means of purgatives, etc. the parasite can then 
be easily got rid of by its human host; it has to leave him and pass 
out with his faeces and naturally perish. Suckers are thus its real 
saviours from destruction and are Akshas in the true sense of that 
word (^=not, f^=to be destroyed). Moreover, these suckers are 
fixed in the wall of the intestine, therefore, they, so to say, pervade 
the intestinal wall and enjoy an abode there. In this case the word, 

would be derivable from Both the root meanings 

of the word thus give the correct zoological interpretation. 

Undoubtedly it is a parasite of man, hving in his intestine and 
causing disease. 

Spotted it is in the sense that round the suckers coloured spots 
are met with. 

It is colourless or white as almost all the internal parasites 
usually are. This is due to the dark environment in which they 
live where eyes or colour would be of no use and is therefore usually 
not developed. The segments as they leave the body are definitely 
stated to be white. 

Regarding the special mention of the head as the organ that 
must be crushed we might state that it is the head which possesses 
the capacity for redeveloping the whole posterior portion. Therefore 
unless the head is got rid of the worm is there in its full vigour and 
the patient is in reahty as sick as ever. Therefore does the Veda 
insist so much upon the destruction of the head. Sides may be 
taken to signify the remaining portions of the body, thus simply 
meant to emphasize upon a thorough destruction of the parasite as 
a whole. 
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The scientific name of the parasite described above is Taenia 
Saginata, popularly known as the Beef-Tape-Worm. Its other 
names are Taenia mediocanellata and the ‘ Unarmed ’ Tape worm. 

The next three mantras of this Sfikta, viz. Atharva Veda, Kdnda 
II, Sukta 32, Mantras 3, 4, and 5, are almost identical with Mantras 10, 
II, and 12, respectively, of Atharva Veda, Kdnda V, Sukta 23. 
We shall therefore take these up together later on. 

The Mantra following, which is also the last Mantra of the 
])resent Sukta, runs as under :— 

“ U ^ fulfil I 

^ ^ II ” 

Atharva, Kanda II, Sukta 32, Mantra 6: 

and means:— 

' I utterly destroj^ your hornj'^ booklets—(their) double 
(circle), by means of which you cause your specific 
irritation. I break open 3^our most destructive organ, 
the storehouse of your (living) venom.’ 

This Mantra is very instructive. Whereas in its first half it 
describes the specific differentiating character of another closely 
related parasite, in the latter half it gives the most important com¬ 
mon feature of the two species. The Pork Tape Worm named 
‘ Taenia Solium ’ differs from the beef tape worm mainly in the 
possession of a double circle of horny booklets surrounding a 
central protrusion from the anterior end termed rostellum, behind 
which the four suckers hke those of the Beef Tape Worm are met 
with on the four sides of the head. Other differences amongst the 
two species are only minor. 

Ordinarily a ^ is translated as a ‘ horn ’. These 
booklets have the shape of a horn in being curved and pointed. 
Moreover they fulfil the conditions laid down in Yaska Nirukta 
Naigama Kanda, Adhy. II, Khanda 7, in the following manner :— 

(1) They protrude from the head. 

(2) They are protruded for the protection of him who bears 

them, as they penetrate into the intestinal wall, fix 
the parasite into the same and thus help the suckers in 
saving the parasite from destruction. 

(3) These, themselves too, do dwindle and break and medical 

men try their level best to disentangle these after 
which they must perish as also the remaining portions 
of the body of the parasite, 
and (4) They take the support of the intestinal wall. 
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The Pork Tapeworm passes its embryonic stage in the muscles 
of the pig exactly as the Beef form does in the muscles of the ox. 

In both the segments become maturer as we proceed towards 
the posterior end and in fact the end segments are merely store¬ 
houses of ripe fertilized ova enclosed in the greatly distended 
uterus. When it is remembered that every segment contains a 
great number of ova, each ultimately capable of infecting a human 
being and causing disease there, one immediately realizes that every 
such ripe segment is veritably a store-house of poison—actually living 
venom, capable of reproducing itself enormously. He then feels 
the supreme necessity of destroying everyone of them. They are 
then realized to be really destroy able from store¬ 
houses of poison (f%^HT*r). The word describes the 

specific irritation, itching, etc., caused by these parasites in the 
human host. 

Exactly as the two mantras just discussed specifically describe 
the Taenias—Saginata and Solium, so does Atharva Veda, Kanda V, 
Sfikta 23, Mantra 9, describe another important parasite of man. It 
says:— 

sT^rfiT R ” 

and means:— 

‘ I cut and crush and reduce to powder the head and sides of 
the colourless parasite with a floating head and three 
raised papillae. It creeps along and travels far and 
wide.' 

This Mantra immediately precedes the three Mantras, common 
to both the K^indas and referred to above which insist on a complete 
annihilation of the whole race of parasites. This Mantra, therefore, 
is technically quite as important as the Taenia mantras. 

The word need not compel the interpreters to imagine 

a hypothetical three-headed imaginary being as it can equally well 
mean ‘ one with floating head' (). This is a specific 
diagnostic character as its opposite ‘ a fixed head ’ is the charac¬ 
teristic of the Taenias. Against same the parasite now under 
discussion possesses a head which floats free in the juices of the 
intestine and is not fixed into its wall. 

Similarly the word does not signify the three-humped 

but one possessed of three raised surfaces or projections from the 
body. The parasite under discussion bears three papillae or raised 
lips round the mouth and is thus really . 
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Being a parasite of man it is a . 

Being more or less colourless it is i.e. greyish white or 

pinkish. 

Although it usually inhabits the small intestine, it wanders far 
and wide reaching even the nose, ears, and throat. Its very wander¬ 
ing habits thus give it the specific name i.e. ^ 

meaning ‘ creeping along it changes on its position and travels over 
great distances ’. ** 

Another Mantra more or less dealing with this parasite ex¬ 
clusively is the last Mantra of this Sukta. It states ;— 

Atharva: Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 13 

and means :— 

‘ Of all the male and female parasites, I fatally injure the 
mouth and benumb the head as if fire had burnt their 
mouths and a stone crushed their heads.’ 

This is simply a poetical way of emphasizing upon making the 
mouth and head of the parasite functionless as if the papillae and 
brain get fatally affected it would then be easy for the parasite to 
be got rid of by means of purgatives etc. 

Such a parasite is named Ascaris lumbricoides in the descriptive 
text books of Zoology and Parasitology and is popularly known as 
the common ‘ Round Worm ’. 

Another parasite, belonging to the same class Nematodes, also 
fulfills the conditions laid down in the Mantra “ ... ” 

Atharva, Kdnda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 9, discussed above in detail, 
with the following slight amendments in the above description :— 

(1) It is because it is white. 

(2) It is because though usually inhabiting the small 

intestine, it often wanders downwards so much so that it may even 
wriggle out of the anus—^the excretory aperture. 

In all other respects as well it fulfills the conditions laid down 

in that Mantra but it does not confirm to the Mantra ... ” 

Atharva, Kdnda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 13, because in its case the male 
automatically dies after impregnating the female and passes out 
with the faeces. 

The Mantra preceding, however, beautifully describes a specific 
character of this parasite. It reads :— 
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Atharva: Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 12 

and means :— 

‘ Its inner and outer (egg) coats have been destroyed and even 
all the parasites who were yet in the form of embryos 
have been entirely annihilated.’ 

The real purport of this Mantra becomes manifest to us when 
we read in the Parasitological literature that the Nematode worm, 
under discussion now, does possess eggs having three coats each, of 
which the middle coat falls short of the two ends, through either of 
which the larva may hatch out. Veda requires the egg coats—the 
inner and the outer both, as well as the larva or embr3'o within, to 
be all entirely destroyed. 

This Nematode worm possessing such eggs and all the other 
characteristics given in the Mantra is, in the Parasi¬ 

tological literature, named, Oxyuris Vermicularis (the ‘ Thread 
Worm ’, ‘ Pin Worm ’, or ‘ Seat Worm ’). 

In the case of Tsenias too has the Mantra just 

interpreted above, been formulated by the Veda in the form of 
Atharva Veda, Kanda II, Sukta 32, Mantra 5, where, with reference 
to the Taenias, it means ;— 

‘ The egg-shells and the walls of the ripe segments, con¬ 
taining them, have been destroyed as also all the parasites 
who were yet in the form of embryos. 

This difference in interpretation is borne out by a reference to 
the context. In the case of the Chaturaksh Taenia parasites the 
eggs have a shell and further they leave the host while still enclosed 
in the segment containing them. Therefore the two coats round the 
embryos are the egg-shell and the segment wall, whereas in the case 
of the Oxyuris, eggs leave the host singly, i.e. unenclosed in 

any other organs, and thereore the only coats requiring to be 
destroyed are their own coats. This justifies our differently inter¬ 
preting the identical Mantras occurring in the two Kdndas as done 
above. 

Atharva Veda, Kdnda II, Sukta 32, Mantra 4, is identical with 
Mantra ii of Sukta 23 of Kdnda V of the same Veda and runs as 
under:— 

Tflarai fWaifH «iTm i ” 
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and means :— 

‘ The king of the parasites has been killed. Their minister 
or guardian too has been destroyed. All the parasites 
have been killed as also their mothers, brothers, and 
sisters.’ 

Apparently this is only a poetical way of emphasizing upon the 
supreme importance of killing all the young and old, thick and thin, 
mature and immature forms of the parasite in question. 

Atharva, K 4 nda II, Sukta 32, Mantra 3 is identical with Mantra 
10 of Sukta 23 of Kdnda V of the same Veda and runs :— 

Meaning ;— 

‘ By means of the knowledge imparted by Agastya do I 
annihilate the parasites. O parasites ! I kill you, as do 
Attrih, Kanvah and Jamadagnih.’ 

Here it appears necessary to find out the relevant meanings of 
the words Agastyah, Attrih, Kanvah and Jamadagnih, is 

and, is wfa . Again anr means sr Tfw, 

i.e. a fixed parasite like the Taenias and means 
or meaning disentangles and thus removes. Thus, 

would mean a physician who can rid the patient of his old 
w'ell-established parasites even. Agastyah is his son who has in¬ 
herited from his father some useful formulae for destroying parasites. 
Therefore do others too destroy the disease germs by applying 
Agastyan formulae. 

is one who has freed himself from all the three sorts of 
troubles, who as if eats into the very root cause of all troubles. 
Thus he can quite easily destroy the parasites too. Yiska Nirukta 
Naigama Klnda Adhy. 3, Khanda 17, supports the first derivation 
by sa5dng : “ Tfir«” 

is one whose fame is sung far and wide and 

^ in Dhdtupdtha roots and respectively). 

Naturally in connection with the Krimih Suktas it should mean 
one reputed for removing parasitic diseases. 

is one reputed for kindling the sacrificial fires correctly. 
Ydska Nirukta Daiv. Kanda Adhy. i, IChanda 24, says : “ ... 

... B ” Naturally in the Krimih Suktas fires can only mean 
fumigation fires meant to disinfect the lungs or other organs of a 
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patient or his house and other articles. Therefore, Jamadagnih 
in this connection would mean the physician well versed in the 
destruction of parasites by fumigation and alHed processes. 

We have discussed these words at length but it was absolutely 
necessary to do so in order to remove the misunderstanding usually 
caused by taking them to mean the seers who preceded the formula¬ 
tion of the Krimih Suktas. 

Having thus described the Mantras dealing with the two 
species of Taenia, with Ascaris and with Oxyuris, and also discussed 
the Mantra-Trio common to both the texts, we may now take up a 
Mantra and a half which according to the philological mode of 
thought deals with Ascaris and Oxyuris. This Mantra and a half 
runs as under 

“... fsRjffsj; n ^ n 

^ I 

ftnofH ■Jrar flpfbirt ^ ii ” 

Atharva Kanda II, Sukta 31, Mantras 2 and 3 

and means :— 

‘ By means of Vacha we kill all the Ascaris type parasites 
and the Ox5niris type ones. By means of a strong germi¬ 
cide I kill the Ascaris ones, making all the old and 
young, mature and immature ones, paralysed; the 
remaining evil ones do I scatter about and destroy by 
means of Vacha, so that none of the parasites lags 
behind.’ 

Now about the evidence in support of this rendering. Sushruta 
Samhitd mentions amongst the parasites met wdth in the 

human faeces (Sushruta Samhitd, English translation by Kunjalal 
M.R.A.S., Vol. Ill, Page 339, hnes i and 2, year 1916 Edition). 
In the Hindi translation by Pt. Ravi Datta this word has been 

translated as finstn (2nd Edition, year 1894, page 716, Hne 23). 
In the Punjab Jiurtmi is the name of the Earth-worm which bears 
a superficial resemblance to Ascaris in its external shape which 
alone is visible to all and sundry. Thus the superficial resemblance 

of the words and is the only evidence in support 

of the above rendering of the word, into an Ascaris. External 
appearance too does support this rendering. 

Similarly does Charak mention amongst the parasites 

niet with in the human feeces. Pt. Ravi Datta translates it into 
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Hindi too as (see Charak with Ravi Datta’s Commentary, 

page 92, lines 10 and 24, year 1911 Edition), is the word 

used by the Veda. In the Punjabi language one of the faecal parasites 
is termed a . Its characteristic is the itching sensation about 
the anus and it mostly infects children, which characteristic and the 
superficial resemblance of the words and support 

the rendering of these into an Oxyuris. 

The strong germicide, for these parasites, termed 
in the Veda would be something like Kabila used by the native 
physicians of the Punjab or Santonin used by the modern scientists. 
It is some strong antidote for these nematode worms which kill 
most of them and paralyzes others. The few that are left behind 
are got rid off by administering Vacha which according to Kirtikar 
and Basu is Acorus calamus, Tiun. \T, 555. Roxb. 296. 

They have illustrated this plant as per Plate No. 1008 and described 
it as fully as they could on page 1349, 29, and onwards till the 

end of page 1352, of the year 1918 edition of their famous work, 
Indian Medicinal Plants, Vol. II. On the basis of various authorities, 
they describe the rhizome of this plant as insectifuge, especially for 
fleas on page 1350, lines 17-19, as an insecticide on page 1351, lines 
21-22, and for removing fleas from water . . . and also as being 
given to fowls for the same purpose on page 1352, lines 12-14. 

In this way Veda requires all the parasites to be got rid off 
entirely. 

The remaining Mantras of Sukta 31 of Kanda II of the Atharva 
Veda may now be taken up. The ist Mantra reads as follows :— 

FW ^ d'SJDt 1 

<nrT fiHfv TW a \ n ” 

and means :— 

‘ Like grams on a grind-stone, I crush the parasites, by means 
of the mighty grinding wheel of Indra—the Solar Disc— 
the destroyer of all forms of parasites.' 

The writer happened to throw some brown ants on an old 
dusty brown wooden packing case lying in bright sunshine on the 
afternoon of May ist, 1935, say, at about 2 p.m. He was surprised 
to find them roasted up only in a few seconds. More or less non¬ 
plussed by this strange phenomenon he repeated same three or four 
times. Every time the ants were roasted up only in a few seconds. 
The writer at once grasped the meaning of the above Mantra. The 
Solar Disc is really the mighty grinding stone of Indrah, from its 
superficial resemblance to the stone of an Atta Chakkie. Moreover 
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it crushes all forms of parasites into a fine powder sooner or later. 
A natural phenomenon as well supports this view. It consists of 
the strange reduction in the number, of mosquitoes visiting the 
sleeping humanity at night in their beds in the Tropics, after the 
mid-summer months of June and May or July ; and of the strange 
increase in their number after a rainfall. This is due to the strong 
sunshine destro}dng them in large numbers. Indra's mighty grinding 
wheel then is the Solar Disc which sheds strong sunshine all round 
and thereby destroys the disease germs so swiftly. 

This is the natural interpretation of this Mantra. One more 
interpretation is possible as well. Same too is given hereunder, 
being very suggestive and in harmony with the Mantras that follow. 
This interpretation is suggested by Mantras like the following :— 



B B 


(s^) -pr 1 

^ f fl B 

(^) 1 gfim b B 

(8) ^ I 

(t) T*sft era ... b b” 


Atharva Kanda X, Sukta 4, Mantras 14-18. 


These Mantras apparently describe Indrah as a young physician, 
expert in the science of snakes and scorpions. He is referred to as 
approaching a hilly hunter’s daughter who is digging out a medicinal 
herb on a mountain table-land near the foot of the mountain crest. 
Apparently the word Indrah here stands for a physician, as also 
do the words Mittrah, Varunah, Vdtah and Parjanyah. Another 
instance where Agnih is described as a physician is met with in the 
Atharva: Kdnda V, Sukta 29, Mantra 1, which reads as under :— 

“ ^ fiiraiTnff i 

ra firp; iNwrftr ^ p*r b ” 


In this Mantra Agnih is addressed as a physician who manu¬ 
factures medicines and administers them to patients. 

In the Ught of these Mantras it would be only reasonable for the 
Vedic student to translate the word Indrah, occurring in the Krimih 
Suktas, into a physician. In that case his would not be 
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the grinding wheel but the medicine by which he crushes the parasites 
into their finest particles according to the derivation, '*rt 

^ of the word Now the question arises as to what 

is that parasiticide of the physician Indrah, which destroys all the 
forms of parasites. This is replied to in the next Mantra Avhich 
reads ;— 




and means : 


Atharva: Kanda II, Siikta 31, Mantra 2. 


‘ I have killed the visible and the invisible ones. I have also 
destroyed the Tliigh-borer. By means of Vacha do we 
kill all the Ascaris and Oxyuris types.’ 


Apparently this Mantra names the strong germicide of Indrah, 
as Vacha, by stating that the visible, invisible, the thigh-borer, 
and the Ascaris and Oxyuris types can all be killed by means 
of this single drug. This point is also emphasized upon in the next 
two Mantras. One of them reads ;— 


“ ?TW ^ I 

fn fh^jfipT ^r*rr ■*r«iT fiinfW ^ u ” 


and means :— 


Atharva: Kanda II, Sukta 31, Mantra 3. 


‘ I kiU the Ascaris types by administering a strong germicide 
so that their mature and immature forms get para¬ 
lyzed ; then I clear off the remaining evil ones by means 
of Vacha so that none of the parasites survives my treat¬ 
ment.’ 


and the other reads :— 




meaning:— 


Atharva; Kanda II, Sukta 31, Mantra 4. 


‘ The cholera germ (of the small intestine), the germs of the 
brain and nervous tissue diseases, the pneumococcii (of 
the sides and lungs), the tetanus bacilU (which keep 
fallen down and cause jumping of the whole body), the 
gonococcii and S3q)hilis germs (making one prone to 
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indecent actions)—(all of these) germs do we destroy by 
means of Vacha.’ 


This germ destroying action of Vacha is also mentioned in the 
following Mantra :— 


Atharva: Kanda V, Sukta 23, Mantra 2. 


meaning:— 

‘ O wealthy (phj^sician) Indra ! kindly destroy the parasites 
infecting this lad. All (your) enemies have been killed 
by my strong Vacha.’ 


This Mantra from the Krimih Sukta itself, conclusively proves 
that translating ‘ Indrah ’ into a physician who has specialized in 
Parasitology and his into Vacha would not be out of place 

at all, because when, according to this Mantra, the guardians, of a 
lad suffering from parasites, go to the wealthy Indrah, they request 
him to cure their child of his Krimis and he encourages them by the 
words ‘ (Dear Sirs, do you not worry any longer). (Believe) all 
(your) enemies—(the parasites of this lad) to have been actualh’- 
killed by my strong (smelling) Vacha ’. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Ugragandha (strong-smelhng) is one of the 
epithets of Vacha according to Bhava Prakdsh and Indian Medicinal 
Plants. The former too describes it as a parasiticide as under :— 


% II ” 


Bhava Prakash, ist Vol., ist Part, Page 174, Shloka 122, lines 23, 
25, 27, 28, and 29 of the text with Kali Charan’s Hindi Commentary 
of the year 1894 edition. 

As regards the Indian Medicinal Plants, page 1349 ^^s 2nd Vol. 

may be referred to for the name Ugragandha amongst the names of 
Acorns Calam^us (Vacha). 

These Mantras thus leave no doubt that Indra’s Mahi Drishat 
means (i) the Solar Disc, and (2) Vacha; Indra himself beii^ the 
sun in the former case and the parasite-specialist in the latter. 

What a pity that Acharya Siyana always translated Vacha into 
a Mantra (being composed of words or speech only) in his com- 
nientary on these Mantras of the Krimih Sffktas. The word Kuru 
occurring in Mantra 2, Sukta 31, Kdnda II, has been translated into 
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a Thigh-borer in the preceding discussion. This requires amplifica¬ 
tion. Achirya Sdyana, in his commentary on this Mantra, first 

reads the word as and then translates same into a 

or more or less a network of the parasites inside the body of 
the patient. We, on the other hand, simply split the original word : 
into its actual parts jr: and . In Dhatupath of Panini 

roots we read “ gw; ” and ^ occurring so often 

in the Vedas means ‘ a thigh ’; combining the two we have inter¬ 
preted the word gPEE as the Thigh-borer. This parasite is known to 
the laymen in our own parts under the name ‘ Narva ' and its 
scientific name is Dranunculus medinensis (Filaria medinensis, Guinea 
worm, Medina worm). Its main characteristic is that ultimately 
it comes to he under the skin of the patient and then bores through 
it on the foot or leg or near about and then may also leave the 
body of the host if properly handled. 

Thus in the preceding pages light has been thrown on the 
following points :— 

(1) The meanings of the words wfi?! and 

(2) The germ-destroying action of the sun. 

(3) The Vedic reference to some bacterial parasites of man. 

(4) The Vedic description of the two species of Taenia. 

(5) Ascaris Ivumbricoides, Oxyuris Vermicularis, and Dranun¬ 

culus medinensis, as described in the Vedas. 

(6) The methods by which all forms in all stages of Nos. 3, 

4, and 5 must be got rid of. 

(7) The technical meanings of the words Indrah, Drishat, 

Vacha, Mahdn Badha, etc. 

(8) The supreme importance of destroying all the types of the 

disease germs. 

In doing so, Suktas 31 and 32 of Kinda II of the Atharva Veda 
have been commented upon wholly and Sukta 23 of the Vth K 4 nda 
of the same Veda only partially. Thus out of the Krimih Suktas 
only Mantras i, 4, 5, 7, and 8 of this Sukta 23 remain uncommented 
upon as yet. These however deal with a number of parasites mostly 
causing the various types of leprosy, and for the proper translation of 
these Mantras no clue is available except the structure of the words 
by which they are named or hunting out some philological resemblance 
if any amongst the names of the Krimis as given in the ancient 
Indian Medical books—Charak, Sushruta, etc. We therefore for the 
present keep a discussion of these parasites and these Mantras pending 
for some future date. 
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Parasitolc^ is dealt with in some other Suktas as well in the 
Vedas but as the word Krimih is not used there, we have thought it 
better to discuss them separately. 

It is now for the readers to judge the merits of a study of the 
Vedas by specialists in various branches of the Modern Sciences, to 
illustrate which we have dealt with the subject of Parasitology in the 
Vedas in the foregoing pages. 




A VANISHED SAKYAN WINDOW^ 


By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids 

The other day I was talking with a man engaged in the work of 
excavating the venerable Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, once a proud 
and famous fane. He showed me frj^ments sifted from spadefuls 
of earth. Some were mere scraps of folded strips of lead. These, he 
said, had gone round the windowpanes of painted glass : an inference 
from the useful lowly casing to the past existence of works of beauty 
they had held up to view. And I saw in them a sort of parallel to 
the opening and concluding words in many Buddhist Suttas, for 
instance these: cattdro me puggald santo samvijjamdnd lokasmim, 
with the echoing close : itne kho cattdro . . . lokasmin ti. ‘ There are, 
there exist in the world four men . . . ’ And not four only.’ We 
find, in the Ahguttara-Nikaya categories, that this somewhat 
emphatic opening is used for three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
ten men. In this peculiar window-casing, now used, now discarded 
for a less emphatic predication, there had once been, it seemed to 
me, a windowpicture now broken and lost. Will there not have 
been a reason why some of these many categories, ranging from 
ones to elevens, should have begun in this way, while the greatei 
number did not ? 

You may say : But have we not here, in every case, the actual 
window surviving with the one framework or the other ? Have 
we not, in every case, the substance of the Sutta as well as its 
opening and its close ? 

Yes, it is true that we have a window, many windows. But we 
have to account for a peculiar ‘ framework', differing from the 
majority of such. Why should a certain number of Suttas begin 
(and usually close) with this distinctive insistence upon actual real 
existence : santo sanwijjamdnd lokasmim ? Compare this with other 
similar openings to categories : ekapu^alo loke uppajjamdno uppaj- 
jati ; dve me puggald didlabhd lokasmim ; tayo ca assasadassa deses- 
sdmi tayo ca purisasadasse ; asappmisarica vo desessdmi asappurisena 
caasappurisalaranca ; cattdro puggald lidh'ekaccopuggalo . ^.: pancaki 
dhammehi samanndgato bhikkhu bhattddako ca hoti okdsapharano 
ca ; khattiyd ... hrahmam .. . gahapatikd ... ittthi . . . cord. . . 
samand ... kitn adhippdyd. . . and the rest.... I do not an3rwhere 


* I present the following to readers of Indian Culture by kind permission of the 
Editors rf Festschrifi Winiemitz, 1933. 
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else find that distinctive insistence. Under the ‘ one ’ there is insis¬ 
tence of a kind, but it is only on the fact of happening, whether of 
a sammdsamhuddho, or of an eminently bad or good man. 

Is there then anything in the content of Suttas having this 
peculiar opening to explain why the ‘ men ’ in them are stated with 
iteration to be, to exist ? For that matter you may say that I am 
insisting on an emphasis where there is really none worthy of com¬ 
ment. Is not santo samvijjamdnd lokasmim only a variant in the 
predication that there are such men in the world ? 

I venture to think the emphasis is there. Consider ! As the 
sceptical view about the reality of the ‘ man ’ went on growing 
among Sakyans, the matter of real existence will have become of 
great importance, and with it the question of truth in affirmation 
will have been often raised. Herein the words vijjati, samvijjati, 
as supplementing affirmation bj' terms belonging to as and bhii, 
play a part. If we open our Digha-Nikaya we come quickly on to 
such a combination. On p. 3 (P.T.S. ed.) we read : Iti pi etam 
abhutam, iti pi etam ataccham, natthi c’etam amhesu, na ca pan’ 
etam amhesu samvijjatiti: ‘ This is neither fact nor real; among us 

it is not, among us it is non-existent ’. Again, in assertions of 
possible happening we find vijjati combined with avakdsa, e.g. as 
to there being opportunity' or place {thdnam) for something to 
happen.* Once more, in later assertions of ultimate reals and 
unreals we find the verb samvijjati used (during an indefinitely long 
preceding interval) in a category of things under this aspect. Namely, 
the 8th chapter of the Abhidhammatthasahgaha, on pahhatti, 
takes any name to be sixfold according as it is 

a naming of something existing (samvijjamdna), 
a naming of something non-existing {asamvijjamdna), 
a naming of something non-existent by- something existent 
[vijjamdnena avijjamdna), 

a naming of something existent by' something non-existent 
{avijjamdnena v.), 

a naming of something existent by something existent, 
a naming of something non-existent by something non-existent. 

Uiterally, as we know, {sam-)vijjati means ‘ is not found This 
for an age, thinking and speaking with a certain degree of scientific 
caution, fills short of ‘ does not exist ’. I judge however, that the 
word in the foregoing instances did not so fall short, but was tanta¬ 
mount, at least in an unqualified context, to ‘ is ‘ exists 


* E.g. A.* I, p. 26, 
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I>t it then be granted that there is a certain emphasis on 
actual existence in Suttas beginning with the phrase santo satfivijja- 
mana lokasmim. Does then the content of these Suttas justify the 
need of such an emphasis ? 

Let us first look closer into the range and relative frequency of 
its occurrence. Of the Four Nikayas I do not find it in the First or 
Third. I find it thrice in the Second (Majjhima, Suttas 51, 60 and 
94), in the category of the man who torments himself, others, both 
or neither. In the Fourth I find it 57 times, as follows :— 


Ekanipata 

Dukanipata . 

Tikanipata 

Catukkanipata 

Pancakanipata 

Chakkanipata 

Sattakanipata 

Arthakanipata 

Dasakanipata 


o 

0 

13 times, 

36 times, 
3 times, 
once, 
once, 
twice, 
once. 


57 times. 


Thus more than half of all the occurrences are in the categories 
of the Fours. The occurrences in the Threes amount to more than 
all the rest (Fours excepted) put together ; and the Fours-occurrences 
are nearly 3 times as numerous as those in the Threes. Hence 
there may have been a strong tradition associating this opening 
sentence with some teaching concerning ‘ men ’ under four heads or 
aspects, and a tradition, less strong associating such teaching with 
three heads or aspects. 

In the Fifth Nikaya I have nowhere (at least as yet) found a 
single occurrence. In the Third Pitaka we find the openii^ only 
where we should expect, namely, in the Puggala-paniiatti, which is 
practically a sifting of pugg(da-staXQvaexit& out of the Anguttara. It 
occurs however only ten times: 9 in the Fours section and once in 
the Fives. It has become practically a monopoly of the Fours. 

I return now to the matter of the content of Suttas with the 
distinctive opening. And I have to confess that they contain nothing 
which seems to merit such a beginning. They are like other Suttas 
starting with just such a puggala, but without the santo, etc., con¬ 
sidered with respect to this or that complex of states or ways. 
They are not specifically concerned with his being, on that or any 
other account, real. Our windows here are not showing us anything 
which is essentially true, essentially real about every man. They 
depict man as exceeding manifold. He has indeed become a peg 
on which to har^ a bundle. The Fours-Suttas are, as we might 
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CKpect, much occupied with giving us this manifold in tenns of the 
four alternatives of affirmation and negation of Indian logic, early 
and later. Thus, ‘ men ' are either walking towards their own good 
(attahitaya patipanna), or that of the other man, or towards both or 
neither.* It is a very excellent feature, this exploring the Many in 
the man. But it does not seem to call, in some such exploring, not 
in others, for the distinctive opening which is the framework of 
those 57 Suttas. 

But about one of these Fours-Suttas there is a notable associa¬ 
tion—an association not with the peculiar opening, yet with the 
meaning, the emphasis explicit in that opening. It has this opening 
in the Ahguttara (Catukka-nipata, pp. 95-99)—^it is the Sutta to 
which I have just referred—but when we meet with the allusion to 
the Sutta in the Kathavatthu (I, i) we find just the word atthi :— 
atthi pttggalo attahitaya patipanno. And the reason whj’^ the Sutta 
is cited has nothing to do with the contents: walldi^ towards 
his own good, etc. It is cited solely in connection with the first 
tv'O words : the man exists. 

In the First Debate of the Kathavatthu, the earliest, the 
longest, the most critically momentous number in the whole work, 
we have, as we know, the Defender of the reality of the ‘ man ', as 
an entity not to be merged in body or mind, arguing with a member 
of the current majority, in the Sahgha at Asoka’s capital, Patna, 
who were known for a period as Analysts or Vibhajjavadins. Five 
times* does the defender call to his aid the tradition that the 
Bhagavan, unassailable for his truthfulness, taught in terms of the 
man as real. He did not teach, that the man was only ‘ to be got 
at ’ {upalabbhati) or ultimately known as, being so many dhammas, 
physical and mental. When he said: ‘ There is the man who is 
walking towards (or practising for) his own good ’, and so on, he 
meant just what he said. 

This appeal to authority, recurring as it does, five times amid 
the defender’s other arguments for man’s essential reality, is, as 
stated, so different from what we might try to make him say, is, 
as stated, so apparentlj’^ lacking in cogency, that readers’ sympathies 
have tended to side with the orthodox attack. Is it not perhaps 
wiser to see that something here has been lost or has been changed ? 
Why does he appear as making out so meagre an argument for his 
side, the side which sought to uphold the great tradition of what 
the Founder had really said ? 

* I should be glad to correct here a wrong quotation of the Majjhima in our 
Points of Controversy (Aung and Rhys Davids), pp. 16, n. 2., 401. The Majjhima 
does not give the Sutta there cited. I return to it presently. 

• §§ 74.136. 147. 157. 236- 
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We forget, if we say this, that the defender of the purma is not 
here in these debates to speak for himself. His victorious opponent 
holds the floor, and can make the man evicted say pretty much 
what he chooses. This may, it is true, have been a more restrained 
‘ chooses ’ when the debate was compiled. The only surviving 
records say, that Moggaliputtatissa, president of the Revisionist 
Council, ‘ recited the compilation' (pakaranain) of the debates, for 
the crushing of other men’s teaching in future. But it is conceivable, 
that this debate (with possibly the next few also) was actually held 
in presence of the Council and who knows how large a company 
beside. We have the debate only as put, after the event, into a 
fixed form of wording, learned and repeated orally till writing came 
in; carried either orally or in writing to Ceylon, a country which 
had no religious tradition of the ‘ Tat tvam asi ’. We have to see 
it finally as committed to writing in Ceylon, with God knows how 
much more editing, editing which would naturally strengthen only 
the special pleading of the attack. But when the oral debate came to 
birth, the defenders of the ‘ man ' were still present and vocal. The 
voting which ousted them had not yet taken place. They were 
officially still undefeated. And this presence of them has survived 
in our text to this extent:—^whenever the Bhagavan’s affirming of 
the man is adduced, the Defender (in the Commentary: puggala- 
vadin) is shown both as attacking and as having the last word. 
The Analyst (called in the Commentarj' sakavadin) is never shown 
as countering the attack till the very end of the debate. He too 
has to hear himself called ‘ refuted, yea, well refuted '. It is not tiU 
we come to the Appeals to Authority, that he counters the ' atthi 
puggalo ', and also the ‘ ekapuggalo ' (of Anguttara I, 22) ‘ uppajja- 
mano uppajjati ' with a few sayings asserting non-existence of the 
man in what sentient experience yields. The isolated recurrence to 
logical debate at the end, as a second Appendix, occurs, I believe, 
nowhere in the other debates. It amounts to an attempt to show, 
that the man is more than can be put into any one word. 

.^3way, this last tag of debate gives the Commentator an 
opening for a peroration on the distinction which his day had 
come to draw between conventional and ultimate truth {sam- 
miUi-paramatthasaccam). Had it emerged in the culture of Asoka’s 
time, we ran imagine how the Anal3rst would have trotted it out, 
so convenient a weapon has it since become, for both Hinaylnist 
and Mahtyanist. That it is not used by the Analyst is good evidence 
for its later emergence. We see it be^nning in the Milindapanha.^ 
The Commentator bases his peroration on a text from a Dlgha- 


* Min. 160. 
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Suttanta,‘ but it is inapt to support any assertion beyond this : 
that names, words are in themselves no guarantee of essential truth. 
The reality of the ‘ man ’ has a surer foundation than the expression 
of it in words. It is an inexpugnable conviction, not to be upset or 
confirmed by appeals to verbal expression, however high the 
traditional authority assigned. 

I come back for a moment to the words in which the defender 
makes his appeal. Namely, that he does not use the distinctive 
opening of the ‘ four men as being, existing in the world, who ’, etc.; 
he begins simply with atthi puggalo, and then for some lost reason 
adds, not four alternatives about hita, but just the one qualifica¬ 
tion : attahitdya patipanno} This form, too, is maintained in the 
‘ Appendix ’ of appeals to authority. This leads us to ask, whether 
the word atthi can convey any emphasis as to reality ? 

I am dealing with a time prior, in India, to the written book, 
hence an equivalent to our ‘ italics ’ is out of the question. But the 
voice could convey emphasis ; so to some extent could the form of 
the sentence. Thus we have the response to such questions as 
‘ Is there then a way ? ’ in the surely emphasized words : atthi 
maggo, atthi patipadd ... * The question itself may have been 
emphasizing fact or not fact: atthi deva ti; natthi nibhdnani * 
So here, since no confirmation of existence can be got out of the 
attahitdya patipanno, it is only possible to see any point in the citation, 
if we see some traditional stress on existence conveyed by the atthi. 
For that matter the reference may have been to an ancient Saying 
by the founder which had nothing to do with the alternatives on 
hita given in Digha and Ahguttara. 

We have now found five fragmentary features in our digging, 
which may tabulated as follows : 

(1) a peculiar opening to certain Suttas, so worded as to stress 

the real existence of that about which things are predi¬ 
cated : santo samvijjamdnd lokasmim; 

(2) no apparent justification, in the things predicated, for the 

stress; 

(3) the stress does not refer to ‘ man ’, but to men, usually 

three or four, who are identified with specific disposi¬ 
tions or ways; 

(4) a much stressed association asserted between one of the 

Suttas, having, in two books that peculiar opening, and 
the alleged feature in the founder’s teaching, that the 


* D. I, 202 (Potthapada). 

• M. II, 130, 212. 


* E.g. S. V, 7; A. i, 180, etc. 
« Min. 326. 
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‘ man ’ really existed qu& ‘ mannot merely qua 
complex; 

(5) the Sutta so associated is (apparently) cited partially, not 
with the peculiar openii^, but with just the word aiihi, 
an opening in which there may, or there may not be 
stress on real existence. 

Can we from these fragments reconstruct our ‘ window ’ ? 

No, we cannot, if we see our fragments as pieces of synchronous 
work. If we place them in historical perspective, I incline to think 
we can. 

Firstly, as to (i) and (5) : we can imagine the first Sakyans 
expounding their teaching about the ‘ man ’: purisa, attd, his nature, 
life and destiny, with an atthi, long before there will have been a busi¬ 
ness of drawing up numbered categories: dve, tayo, etc. At the same 
time the use of atthi will not have stressed real existence. Why^ 
should it ? They had as yet no need to do so. Only a mad teacher 
would have queried that the man was real. (There is no ruling 
out the atta in the ‘ Anattalakkhana-sutta ’. There is only a warning 
not to see the ‘ man ’ in the tools.) On the contrary, they taught 
at a time when the reality of ‘ me ’ and of ‘ thee ’ had been 
immensely strengthened and deepened by an accepted cult of 
immanent divinity. 

But be it never overlooked, that this wrong ‘ seeing ’ became 
before long a growing danger. The Sahkhya vogue of distinguishing 
the mindways from the very ‘ man ’, and of analyzing these was an 
ever-increasing prepossession. The rich variety in man’s inner 
world was emerging ; the thinking rather than the thinker. And the 
sovereign man himself was tending to fade out of the picture. 
Kausitaki had uttered a warning as to this.* It was not on the 
‘ man ’, on whom the attention of later teachers was bent; it was 
on that plurality of his inner world which they were coming to call 
dhamma. : no longer just ‘ things ', but ‘things-as-knowable ’, as to 
be experienced, Vorstellungen, Werte, worthings, values. 

We may see this shifting of interest going on in the mass of 
the Suttas in the Ahguttara. Attention here and there is still 
retained for the man, not men ; for the man who is twofold, 
threefold, manifold. E.g. the man as trainer with four methods, 
the man as warrior in four ways, the man who is more worthy 
{sappurisataro) or less so, on four grounds, etc. But mainly it is 
less the man that we find, it is more the men: one man per attribute 
or disposition. It is the many as such that is preoccupying these 


* Kaus. Up. 3, 8. 
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later teachers ; the many things rather than the unitary phenomenon 
of the nature, the growth, development, werden, bhava of the man. 

I am not saying that the earUer teaching never had recourse to 
heads two, three, four . .. Did not the teacUng begin with a two : 
dve anta (converted into a ' three men ’ in the Ahguttara). I say 
only, that the ‘ man being more impressive then than the many 
men, I can rather hear them teaching about him in the form we 
may see surviving in the early Abhidhamma Matikas :—in the 
V'ibhanga on the khandhas} The ‘ man ’, it is true, has here been 
made to give way to a resolution of him into five groups of dhamma. 
But each of these is analyzed into a unity which is duvidhena, tivi- 
dhena, catuhbidhena, etc., and beneath each of these sections we get 
atthi this, atthi that. I suggest that we may here have a mode of 
categorizing at least as old in traditional form as the arithmetical 
progression of the Ahguttara lists. And it is just possible, that this 
form may have served for that teaching about the purisa or atld, 
the seeking whom was the first public injunction of the Sakyamuni. 
In this way : whereas the man is ever One, he may be considered 
-vidhena, under more than one aspect: atthi kayo, atthi cittam, atthi 
viHnduam: man as having body, as having mind, as surviving 
death. (In the Vibhahga vihndnam has become merged in cittam, 
in manas, and so it has remained in Buddhism ever since ; but for 
the first Sakyans viMamm meant the man as persisting beyond 
this life.) 

Here then is at least a conceiv’able reason for the association of 
certain Suttas about the man in triplets with insistence on the 
reality of him, an insistence which the growing tendenc}’ to merge 
him in mind may have led to the buttressing of him, by conservative 
editors, with the words santo samvijjatnano. But whence the 
buttressing of a much larger number of Suttas about the man as 
fourfold ? 

I see herein a possibility of man’s relation to ‘ the other man ’ 
having been included. Man was not to be rightly understood, 
rightly categorized out of relation to his fellowman. That this 
relation as an integral part of true religion was in and of the 
expansion made by Gotama in the brahmanical teaching of his day 
is for me strikingly attested by the rejoinder ascribed to him when 
conversing with his friend, the king of Kosala. The king, possibly 
also the queen, as is recorded, have been apparently listening to a 
chaplain's discourse from the Upanisadic teaching on the precious¬ 
ness of the (Divine) self who is the man. Ay, is the Sakyamuni's 
rejoinder, but since that holds good for each man, each woman, see that 


’ P.T.S. ed., pp. 12-61, esp. p. 16. 
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you hurt not the fellowman,^ in whom also is That Most Holy Thing. 
^ run the records in words which, in spite of the woefully' deteriorated 
values shown in the Commentary, have retained the worth held in 
Gotama’s day. Atthi pare, he is saying, and hence atthi parahitam. 
Is it not perhaps significant, that the attahitam and the parahitam 
are the subject of the one Sutta selected by the Defender of the 
Man, in his appeal to the Founder’s having taught the reality of the 
man ? Have we not perhaps here that original catuhhidhena puriso ? 

I may say here that I use puriso, not puggalo intentionally. 
We do not know when this oddly ugly word pudgala, puggala came 
to be substituted for the older purisa or pulisa, or purusa. I have 
not come across any inquiry into the matter. It appears in the 
Ahguttara categories as mainly, but not wholly ousting puriso, 
moreover it occurs as a compound of the two : purisapuggalo, 
bridging as it were the traverse. We find this used with apprecia- 
tion, e.g. Ahg., I, 130, with depreciation, ibid. 32 ; Sarny. IV, 307, 
309, with both, ibid. I, 206; Ahg. i, 173, 189; III, 349. And it 
is especially associated with the stock description of laity and 
sangna, with reference to the Way as fourfold. A rehabilitation of 
puggala as not just ‘ male ’ but as ‘ handsome male belongs only, 
I believe, to mediaeval Sanskrit. For the Pali Commentator the 
word puggala has a very worsened exegesis, viz. pun-gala : hell-crier 
or -swallower, revealing to us how set the monastic teaching became 
on blotting out the ancient lofty implication of Purusa, and on 
showing what a ‘ rotter ’ the man was when bereft of his divinity. 
Our translations lose all this change in values. ‘ Person ', ‘ Mensch ' 
are not essentially derogator}*. Almost we need some such word as 
our slang term ‘ bloke '! 

But no protest against the change over from purisa to puggala 
survives. Mainly ancient scriptures record, not the doing, but the 
done ! In older Sajnngs we have the man conceived as revealing 
in his essential nature the promise of a Becoming of infinite worth, 
to be realized in the Way {mdrga, ydna) of the worlds. In younger 
Sayings we have the man only to be conceived as a complex such as 
he is seen to be on earth, and the perfect Becoming of him attainable 
only as the waning out of that complex. In the opening words 
santo sarnvijjamdnd lokasmirn I see an intermediate and vain attempt 
made to stem the shrinkage in the concept of the man, and buttress 
the transcendent reality of him :—an attempt made, we may 
imagine, because of one of two alternative conditions. Either there 
was a temporary renascence of the older teaching on the Man and 
his reality, resulting in revision of sayings (or writings) here and 


» S. 1. 175. Ud. V. I. 
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there ; or, when the Sayings came to be written (at first probably in 
India), the immense work was placed in different hands, under 
separate supervision, and a conservative believer in the man’s 
reality may have been in charge of at least portions of the Ahguttara, 
another of certain Suttas of the Majjhima. 

These are unproveable suggestions, but they suggest nothing 
very improbable. 

Such is my adumbrated reconstruction of this vanished window. 
In the curious, distinctive opening I see a vanished tradition of a 
teaching in which the ‘ man ’ was the central theme : the man as in 
a long way wayfarer towards becoming that who he potentially is. 
The man as taught under three and under four heads, or aspects : 
— vidhena. The man in all this as the one very Real Tiling that we 
can know. The man as fading before the growth of the many, the 
manifold of his inner world of manas, which was coming to engross 
Indian preoccupation. The man’s reality as fading, but as re¬ 
instated by that distinctive opening. The tradition of the older 
teaching of the man being appealed to by the defender of it, reduced 
to fighting, his back to the wall, for what had been the very heart 
of it. 

I am aware that, in view of the prevailing acceptance of the 
monastically edited* Pali scriptures, this attempted reconstruction 
stands as a very Sebastian in vulnerability. Nothing has been cited 
that can be called more than at best contributory evidence, but the 
number of such surviving scraps, and hence their cumulative worth 
are not, in the history of Buddliism, a negligible fact. It will only 
be, when we have taken fully into account the many ‘ left-ins ’ of 
the Pali scriptures, now so much overlooked by both Buddhists and 
writers on Buddhism, that we shall begin to build up a worthy 
history of a great religious movement. 



PLOTINUS AND INDIAN THOUGHT 

By A. Berriedale Keith 

It is very natural that constant efforts should be made to 
establish a definite connection between Indian thought and the 
teachings of Plotinus. The similarities between the views of the 
Neo-Platonic philosopher and those current in Indian philosophy 
are undeniable, and there is always in the case of likenesses the 
temptation to assign the similarity to derivation by borrowing. It 
is a perfectly legitimate suggestion, but there must be set on the 
other side the probability that the human intellect can produce 
similar results in Greece and India independentl3^ The gravamen 
of proof lies on those who assert derivation. The problem is not 
rare in the case of modern literary works where claims of plagiariem 
are made. Mere similarity is never regarded by English Courts as 
of decisive importance ; they require either proof ab extra of the use 
of the work alleged to be copied, or the existence of such detailed 
similarities as can be accounted for onh* on the theory of deliberate 
copying though proof of this by other evidence is not available. 
In the case of Plotinus we must apply analogous criteria, and the 
difficulty of establishing borrowing in modern times must lead us to 
expect that in his case evidence of a cogent character will be very 
hard to adduce. It is interesting therefore to deal with the new 
presentation of the case for Indian influence presented b}' Dr. Jean 
Przyluski in a very ingenious article on Indian Influence on Western 
Thought before and the during the Third Century A.D.‘ 

Dr. Przyluski accepts the burden of showing how Indian 
philosophy could directly influence western thought at a time when 
ancient philosophers were incapable of understanding the Upanishads 
and other Indian treatises. It should be remembered, he argues, 
that a philosophic doctrine is not onlj'^ transmitted by formal 
precepts ; it may also be communicated by example. Words may 
be completed, may even be superseded by action. The former part 
of this thesis is beyond dispute; the latter is open to more serious 
question, and the argument requires close consideration. .The 
Greeks, we are told, from the time of the expedition of Alexander 
were deeply impressed by the impassibility of Indian ascetics, and 
we are reminded of the gymnosophist Kalanos, who refused to 
accompany Alexander to Egypt, and voluntarily ascended the funeral 


^ Rqninted from the Journal of the Greater India Society, Vol. i. No. i. 
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pile. It is suggested * that Pyrrho, head of the Sceptics in the 3rd 
century B.C„ chose as his ideal the imitation of this indifference 
imperturbable even in presence of death. Here, however, it is not 
a question of actions superseding words. What is recorded of 
Pyrrho is merely that, if he sought solitude and laboured to become 
a good man, it was because he had never forgotten the words of the 
Indian who reproached Anaxarchos with beit^ incapable of teaching 
others to be virtuous and with frequenting too assiduously the 
palace of the kings. Of Pyrrho’s admiration of the death of the 
sage we have no evidence whatever, and there is nothing in his 
attitude towards philosophical questions to suggest that suicide of 
this kind was regarded by him as logical. 

The next example of suicide gives us as little help. It is that of 
Zarmanos—presumably a Sramana—of Barygaza, who accompanied 
the embassy of the Indian king Pandion (or Porus) to Augustus, but 
after initiation at Eleusis gave himself alive to the flames. It is 
stated by Nocolas of Damascus, who claims to have met at the 
sanctuary of Daphne near Antioch on the Orontes, that he decided 
to end his life, fearing lest, if life were prolonged, some unforeseen 
disaster might befall him, whereas hitherto he had enjoyed 
unbroken prosperity. Dion Cassius attributes his action either to 
his being of the breed of the Sophists or the desire to make a display 
of himself before Augustus and the Athenians. The inscription on 
his tomb attributed the act to the national custom of the Indians. 
The real cause of his action must remain obscure; it may be explained 
by the love of noisy publicity which he shared with the Sophists. 
It may again be related to the famous legend of the suicide of Croesus.® 
Or possibly it may be due to the motive of edification, to show that 
philosophy leads to perfect detachment. But what is clear is that 
this last explanation did not impress contemporary opinion as it 
does not appear in the Greek explanations then current. Greek 
literature shows that the Greek world knew vaguely of the Brahmins 
and Gymnosophists, but this is very far from proving any real 
knowledge of Indian philosophy, and still less value attaches to the 
admitted fact that some believed that philosophy originated among 
the barbarians; there were barbarians far better known to the 
Greeks than the remote and fabled Indians. 

These facts, therefore, leave the issue of Indian influence on 
Plotinus in its former position. They do nothing to strengthen the 
view that Plotinus drew inspiration from Indian sources, and it is 
therefore necessary to treat the matter strictly from the evidence 


* Victor Brochard, Les scepUq^ grecs, pp. 74, 75. 

* Pkard, R.H.R., 1933, tnars-join, p. 144. 
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available in his specific case. It is suggested that new light can be 
derived from the discovery in Egypt of Mhnichean documents 
contained in papyri discovered by peasants of Medinet Madi in the 
Fayum, now in the possession partly of the Berlin Museum, partly of 
Mr. Chester Beatty. The most important point revealed in the 
treatises discovered, two of which are by Mani himself, is that he 
definitely asserts that even in his adolescence he received his divine 
mission from the living Paraclete who descended on him and spoke 
to him, enabling him to understand the mysteries of the strife 
between light and darkness, of the creation, and of the destiny of 
man. In the last year of Ardashir I, the first Sassanid king (221- 
41 A.D.) Mani asserts that he crossed over in a ship to the country 
of the Indians, and preached to them the hope of life. As soon as 
Ardashir, who seems to have suspected his teaching, died and Sapor 
succeeded, Mani returned by sea from India to Persia, whence he 
went to Babylonia, and eventually was received with favour by the 
new king. It follows from these facts with certainty that Mani, the 
founder of a strictly ascetic cult, had a direct knowledge of the 
Hindu doctrine of renunciation. But we can hardly speak with 
M. Fr. Cumont ‘ of Mani’s connection with ‘ Buddhist India ’. At 
the date in question to speak of India as Buddhist is clearly an 
assumption of very doubtful character. What is much more 
important is that Dr. Przyluski seems to misinterpret the evidence 
as to the effect of Indian on Mani, when he writes, ' In 241, after a 
voyage to India, the Iranian apostle assumes the role of official 
reformer and begins his propa|;anda What we know, as recorded 
by Dr. Przyluski himself, is quite different from this. Mani tells us 
that the divine mission was given to him in adolescence, and we 
cannot suppose that he waited until his visit to India to receive the 
impulse to preach. Dr. Przyluski himself tells us that ' the zeal of 
the innovator seems to have disturbed the monarch. Mani deemed 
it prudent to leave.' Moreover, Mani himself says that he preached 
to the Indians the hope of life. That means that he went to India 
as a reformer, not that after a voyage to India he assumed the 
role of official reformer and began his propaganda. All that we can 
say is that after his retmn from India the new monarch was more 
favourable than the old, but how far Mani’s doctrines were influenced 
by his stay in India is a matter demanding detailed investigation 
and proof which is as yet lacking. The most definite suggestion 
seems to be that of M. Cumont,® who points out that the ‘ Manichean 
doctrine steeped in Hindu asceticism was propagated in the Thebaid 
exactly at the time of the birth there of Christian monastidsm. 


* Ibid., p, 185. ® lUd., p. 189, n. I. 
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The idea is irresistible that its exaltation of renunciation acted in 
some way on the development of this spiritual movement, which 
drew so many anchorites into the solitary places of that country 
But the proof remains to be made that Manichean doctrine was 
steeped in Hindu asceticism. 

Of Plotinus we know that from the age of 28 he was a pupil at 
Alexandria of the Platonist Ammonius, and that, eager to gain a 
direct knowledge of the philosophy practised among the Persians 
and held in honour among the Indians, he attached himself at the 
age of 39 to the army of Emperor Gordian, then about to attack the 
Persians. It is suggested that it was the fame of the reformer Mani 
that drew Plotinus to Persia. But the suggestion is implausible, for 
it encounters serious chronological difficulties. In 241 Mani left 
Persia for India, where he preached; we cannot suppose that his 
stay was very brief if we assert that Indian thought exercised a 
deep influence on him ; he returned to Persia only after he heard of 
Ardashir’s death, and we do not know how long it took for him to 
secure the ear of Sapor. Some time also must be allowed for his 
fame to penetrate to Egypt, and we may very seriously doubt if 
Plotinus’s motive for contemplating a journey to Persia with the 
Emperor’s arm}" in 242 can possibly have been to meet Mani. If 
this had been the case, we should probably have been told so directly 
instead of having a vague reference to the philosophy practised in 
Persia and held in honour among the Indians. Moreover, if he had 
realh" been animated by this desire, why do we hear no more of his 
project of studying Persian philosophy at first hand, and why did 
he in 243 establish himself at Rome instead of remaining in the east 
in order to be in touch with the new religion of which he is supposed 
to have learned while in Eg>"pt ? There is no very obvious explana¬ 
tion of these facts other than that his eastern venture had brought 
him little that was satisfactory, just as the campaign itself of his 
Emperor proved a failure. 

This negative result is important, because it leaves us, as before 
the new discoveries as to Mani, with the mere fact that Plotinus at 
one time was interested in studying Persian philosophy. That he 
derived anything from that source remains wholly unattested by 
external evidence, and the internal evidence ^ remains wholly 
inadequate to establish the thesis proposed. We are reminded that 
the philosopher later in life dreamed of founding in Campania a 
city of sages where he might retire with his disciples; ‘ the Platonic 
dty has become a convent; it is probably the best and the most 


^ Chr. Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, iii. 415-39, already indicates the chief 
points on which reliance can be placed to establish ffie possibility of borrowing. 
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diverting illustration of the difference between Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism This new idea,* it is suggested, is made clear if a 
Buddhist factor is introduced into the development of the Platonic 
doctrine. But no such hypothesis is necessary or probable. The 
divergence between Plato and Plotinus in their ideals is amply 
accounted for by the history of Greece and of Greek thought in its 
extension to the east after the date of Plato. 

What then, we are left to ask, is the essential feature of the 
views of Plotinus which compels us to look to India to find an 
explanation for its presence in his philosophy ? The mysticism of 
Plotinus, we are assured,* had a character of its own which dis¬ 
tinguishes it radically from that of all the Oriental religions which 
were in vogue at that time. It is distin^ished from all other 
philosophic systems and from all the religions of its age by the 
almost complete absence of the idea of a mediator or of a saviour 
destined to bring man into relationship with God. It is the soul 
herself that in her progress becomes the intelligence, and having 
reached the end of her journey is no longer separated from the one. 
So we find at the very centre of the thought of Plotinus an alien 
element which defies classification. The theory of the intelligence 
as a universal being resembles neither Greek rationalism nor the 
popular piety of contemporary religious circles. It is, therefore, 
necessary to look to the religious speculations of the Indians which 
at the epoch of Plotinus were established and had been for centuries 
in the Upanishads and had retained all their vitality. 

Ingenious as this is. Dr. Przyluski adds to it the further sugges¬ 
tion that Plotinus attained knowledge of this Indian speculation 
from Manicheanism, whence his luminous spirit was able to separate, 
in order to reject them, the dualistic tenets and to retain only the 
mysticism, peculiarly Indian. He learned thus the Indian ascetics' 
ideal of renunciation of the world and of complete indifference: 
man is an autonomous power capable of self-deliverance by raising 
himself to the divine plane without the aid of the gods or a mediator. 
Certainly, if one contemplates the confused mass of Manichean tenets, 
it would indeed demand a luminous spirit to separate out this 
doctrine from the chaos ; indeed the task would be impossible, 
unless Plotinus is assumed to have attempted it on the basis of a 
.similar philosophy, but we cannot seriously believe that the eager 
spirit of Plotinus could be illuminated by the Indian doctrines which 
are asserted to be included in the confused medley of doctrines of 
Mani. 

* Emile Brehier, translation of the Enneades, i, p. xi. 

® Brehier, La Philosophic de Plotin (1938), pp. Ii3ff. 
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On the other hand, we have the indubitable fact that successive 
generations of students of philosophy, both those who are indifferent 
to and those familiar with the great achievements of Indian thought, 
have found it perfectly easy, despite the loss of records, to explain 
the genesis of the thought of Plotinus from that of Plato and of 
Aristotle. The weight and value of his philosophy in their view rest 
on the fact that he is the genuine continuer of the Platonic tradition, 
and they reject the view that he represents an alien influence on 
Greek thought. There is nothing, they hold, that is not a legitimate 
development of that thought, and that cannot be accounted for 
without reference to external sources of inspiration. On the whole 
this view seems incapable of refutation. Parallelism between 
Plotinus and Indian thought we may readily recognize, for thought 
is one and greatness is denied neither to Greece nor India, but of 
real borrowing there is no sign of proof. 

The absence of any idea of a mediator or a saviour from the 
Philosophy of Plotinus is far from supporting derivation from India, 
for it is attached directly to the Platonic tradition, and it strongly 
suggests that Plotinus borrowed nothing from Manicheism or from 
Persian philosophy in general. The idea of the autonomy of the 
soul, and its final union with the one after its wanderings, is 
essentially Platonic. In the items suggested as extraneous there is 
in fact the essence of Platonism, and we may be sure that it was 
not necessary' for Plotinus to seek in Persia a liberating power to 
make him the creator of a new philosophy. Indeed his system 
hardly merits the epithet ‘ new ’; rather is it a brilliant reworking 
of traditional material into a whole acceptable to the acute minds of 
his day, and meeting with their philosophical demands. Plotinus, 
of course, may have learned vaguely in Egypt of Indian thought, 
though all proof is lacking, but from it he would gain only con¬ 
firmation of his established faith which is rooted in the philosophy of 
Plato and Aristotle. 



MISCELLANEA 

SRI -PRTHIVI -VALLABHA 

In the Omgodu (No. 2) of the Pallava King Simhavarman 
(Bp. Ind., XV, 246), the Pallavas have been referred to as Vallahha 
which is the same as sri-vallabha of Simhavarman’s Mangalur grant 
(Ind. Ant., V, 154). It is interesting to note that titles like M- 
vallabha, prthim-vallabha, etc,, were adopted by individual Calukya 
kings of Badami, who were sometimes referred to as vallabha-rdja. 
The Calukya antagonist of Pallava Narasimhavarman has been 
called vallabha-rdja in the Udayendiram (No. 2) grant {Ibid., VIII, 
273; cf. jetd bahuso vallabha-rdjasya, etc.). In the Samangadh 
inscription {Ibid., XI, in), the C^ukya contemporary of Rastrakuta 
Dantidurga II has been called Vallabha. In the Yevur and Miraj 
grants {Ibid., VIII, 12-14), the Calukyas themselves refer to the 
greatness of their family as Vallabhardja-laksml. These are only 
a few of the examples. 

We do not definitely know whether the Calukyas appropriated 
the title of the Pallavas. It is however certain that the Rastrakuta 
kings who succeeded the Calukyas in the sovereignty of the Deccan 
a])propriated the title and were known as Vallabhardjas. Arabic 
travellers of the 9th and loth centuries A.D. mention a powerful 
dynasty of the Balharas who ruled at Mankir. According to R. G. 
Bhandarkar (Bom. Gaz., I, ii, 209), Balhard is an Arabic corruption 
of Vallabhardja and the Balharas of Mankir are no other than the 
Rastrakutas of Manyakheta. ‘ Vallabharaja should, by the rules of 
Prakrit or Vernacular pronunciation, become Vallabha-ray, Ballaha- 
ray, or Balha-ray. The last is the same as the Balhara of the Arabic ’ 
{loc. cit., also pp. 3875.). 

Dr. Ray Chaudhuri of the Calcutta University has pointed out 
to me that the full form of the title Vallabha is iri-prthiin-vaUabha, 
‘ lord of (wealth) and prthivi (earth) ’. Now, Sri and Prthivi 
are the well-known consorts of Lord Visnu whose dhydna is as follows : 

Udyat-koti-divakarabham=anisarn 
Sahkham gadam pahkajam | 

Cakram vibhratam=indira-vasumati- 
Sain^bhi-par^vadvayam !l 

Indira (=6ri) and Vasumati (=Prthivi) are to be conceived as always 
adorning the sides of Visnu who is their husband (Ind. Cult., I, 
439 ). 
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It is interesting in this connection to note the fact that the 
Pallava kings who issued the Sanskrit charters were all Vaisnavas 
in faith. They refer to themselves as parama-bhdgavata, hhagavat- 
pdd-dnudhydta or bhagavad-bhakti-sadbhdva-sambhdvita-sarva-kalydna 
and their inscriptions begin with the adoration jitam bhagavatd. The 
dedication of 200 nivartanas of land (595 acres according to Kautilya, 
but 148*6 acres according to a commentator) by the Pallava crown- 
prince Visnugopa to the god Visnuhara, as mentioned in the 
Uruvupalli grant, also supports this view. The title Vallabha (or 
Sri-vallabha) which is the same as $n-prthim-vallabha, a title of 
Visnu, seems to show that these Pallava kings who were Vaisnavas 
in faith thought themselves to have been incarnations of lord Visnu. 

The Early Pallavas were political successors of the Iksvaku 
dynasty the later members of which line were staunch Buddhists. 
It is therefore interesting to note that the Pallava kings of the 
Sanskrit charters boast of having been Kaliyugados-dvasanna- 
dharm-oddharana-nitya-sannaddha which seems to refer to the fact 
that they were determined to purify their Brahmanical faith from 
the influence of heretical doctrines like Buddhism. We, however, 
cannot fail to notice in this boast the claim for being compared 
with Visnu. There seems to be an analogj^ between these fangs’ 
upholding Dharma from the Kaliyuga-dosa and Visnu’s upholding 
Prthivi from the Pralaya during his Varaha incarnation. 

In this connection I should like to refer also to the description 
of two inscriptions at p. 94 of the Report on South Indian Epigraph}^ 
for 1922-23 : ' No. 661 of 1922 is engraved on the portal of the north 
niche in the Varaha cave, and consists of the name ^ri-Simmavinna- 
Pottrathiraja in the Pallava-Grantha characters. The niche below 
this inscription contains the seated figure of a king with a high crown 
{kirita), and chest and ear ornaments, flanked on either side by a 
standing female figure representing by their crown his queens .... 
No. 662 of 1922 cut on the top of the corresponding niche on the 
south side of the main cave, and opposite to the image of Simhavisnu 
referred to above, consists only of the name §ri-Mahendra-Pottra- 
thiraja. The niche contains the standing image of a king dis¬ 
tinguished by his crown and ornaments. His half raised hand points 
towards the shrine of the god evidently—whither he appears to be 
leading the nearer queen by her right hand. The above two inscrip¬ 
tions serve as labels to show whom the images represent. .. ’ H. 
Krishna Sastri identifies (A.S.I. Mem., No. 26, p. 4) this Simhavisnu 
with Narasimhavarman-Simhavisnu I and Mahendra with his father 
Mahendravarman I. 

Both these kings have two queens each. This equality in the 
number of queens of both the father and the son is doubtful. It is 
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also doubtftil that these mighty kings remained satisfied only with 
two wives in India where a large number of queens is a spedadity to 
royal harems in all ages. The presence of two queens with the 
in the above case seems therefore conventional. Do the two queens 
symboHcally represent ^ri and Prthivi attending the king who was 
a successor of the Sri-prthivl-valiabhas ? 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


LAKSHMANASENA 

The present discussion is based on the copperplate grant from 
Sundarban, which is dated in the ^aka year 1118-1196 A.D.* The 
inscription, in question, records the grant of a village in Purva- 
Khatika * by a ‘ samantaraja ’ named Madommanapdla, who was 
hostile to the suzerain ruler, no doubt a Sena King. 

The question is; whether it was Dakshmanasena or one of his 
sons, who was seated on the throne of Gauda in 1196 A.D. In either 
case he must be identified with Minhaj’s Rae Dakhmaniah. 

Madommanapala could not be a ‘ vipakshasamanta ’ till the 
14th year of Visvarupasena’s reign, for the Bay of Bengal formed 
the eastern limit of the kingdom of the Sena King.* Besides, as 
compared with the inscriptions of Visvarupasena and Kesavasena 
the present inscription shows a more developed stage of the alphabet. 

We know from the inscriptions of Visvarupasena and Kesavasena 
that the two reigns covered at least 15 years. Consequently 
Dakshmanasena’s reign came to an end in the earlier part of the 
last quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

The date of the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtyir, 
as has been pointed out by Dr. Blochmann,* cannot be taken as 
earlier than A.D. 1198-99, by which time Dakshmanasena, son of 
Vallalasena, was dead. Evidently, Rae Dakhmaniah cannot be 
identified with him. 

In other words, we are inclined to believe that Dakshmanasena 
was dead long before the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal, and 
that A.D. 1119 is the approximate date of the death of Vallalasena 
and the accession of Dakshmanasena. 


* I.H.Q., Vol. X, pp. 32iff. 

* Cf. Khadi is mentioned as a bhakti in the Barrackpur Grant of Vijayasena 
and as a Vishaya in the Sundarbtin copperplate of Lakshmanasena. 

* Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 142. 

* J.A.S.B., Vol. XLIV, Part I, pp. 275S. 
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But the Sena power had been weakened in the time of l^aksh- 
manasena, as is shown below. 

In the Madhainagar Grant we find a description of his conquests : 

(1) He, when a Kumara, conquered the Gauda King, possibly 

one of the last of the Palas who for sometime after the 
extinction of their Imperial power retained possession 
of a portion of Bengal. 

(2) He, when a Kumara, conquered Kalihga. 

(3) He defeated the. king of Kasi in battle, possibly after 

his accession to the throne. 

(4) He subdued Kamrupa, possibly after his accession to the 

throne. Again, in the inscriptions of his sOns we are 
told that he erected pillars of victory at Benares and 
Allahabad and on the shores of the southern ocean. 

The Despara inscription contains the information that Vijayasena 
‘ quickly made the king of Gauda to flee, drove away the king of 
Kamrupa and defeated the king of Kalihga ’. But it seems that 
he was not able to retain his conquests for long. Because his grandson 
Lakshmanasena had to reconquer them. 

The question that we have to consider here is: how far 
Lakshmanasena was able to consolidate the victory attained. 

We have a number of inscriptions of Anantavarman Chodagahga,^ 
the powerful Eastern Gahga King whose empire extended from the 
mouth of the Ganges in the north to the mouth of the Godavari 
in the south. Three of them are worth mentioning here. The 
earUest of them, which is issued from KaUhganagara and dated 
Saka ioo3=A.D. 1081, gives the information that the king used 
the title of Tri-Kalihgadhipati. The second grant, which is issued 
from Sindurapora and dated in the Saka year 1040=A.D, 1118, 
records the migration of Kamarnava I, grandfather of Anantavarman 
Chodaganga, from Gahgavadi (Mysore) to Kalihga, his worship of 
the God Gokarnesvara on Mahendragiri and the defeat of king 
named Baladitya, which resulted in the conquest of the Kalihga 
country. As regards Anantavarman Chodagahga, it states that he 
‘ first replaced the fallen lord of Utkala in his kingdom in the Eastern 
region and then the waning lord of Vehgi in the Western region 
and propped up their failing fortunes '. The last line of the inscrip¬ 
tion gives the information that the King Anantavarman Chodagahga 
considered himself to be ‘ decorated with the rank of entire 
sovereignt}^ over the whole of Utkala ’. The third grant, which 


* Historj' of Orissa (R. D. Banerji), Vol. I, pp. 248-54. 
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does not give any information of historical interest, is issued from 
Kalihganagara and dated in the Saka year 1057=1135 A.D. Again, 
accorSng to a votive record from Mukhahhgam Anantavarman 
Chodagahga was aUve and ruling in the 6aka year 1069 = 1148 A.D. 

These facts point to the conclusion that Takshmanasena must 
have invaded Kalinga before 1118 A.D. But his power did not 
last long there, as in evident from the grant of Anantavarman 
Chodagahga issued in that year. 

The expedition to Kamrupa was no doubt unsuccessful, other¬ 
wise the event would surely have been mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Visvarupasena and Kesavasena. 

The king of Kasi defeated by Dakshmanasena must have been 
a member of the Gahadavala family, and possibly Vijayachandra, 
son of Govindachandra. The Gahadavala King Govindachandra 
seems to have conquered the whole of Magadha. In A.D. 1126 
(V.S. 1183) he was in a position to grant a village in the district of 
Patna to a Brahmana.* Again, in A.D. 1145 (V.S. 1202) he advanced 
as far as Monghyx.* 

Dakshmanasena could not also retain his power in Magadha. 
Western Magadha seems to have passed, as in evident from the 
Tarachandi inscription of the Mahanayaka Pratapadhavala of 
Japila, which is dated V.S. 1225=A.D. 1168, into the hands of a 
Gahadavala King,* and possibly Jayachandra, who was reputed by 
the Muhammadan writers to be the greatest king in India and was 
known to them as king of Benares. Govindapaladeva of Magadha,* 
who, perhaps taking advantage of the struggle between the Senas 
and the G&hadavalas, became an independent king in A.D. 1161 but 
lost within a few years of his reign a part of his territory, continued 
to rule at some other place, and very likely at Nalanda, till he was 
conquered b}' Muhammad Bakhtyar in 1199 A.D. A^kacalla of 
Bodh-Gaya became an independent king in 1170 A.D. 

Dakshmanasena died about A.D. 1170, by which time the Sena 
power had become confined to Bengal. In the hands of his weaker 
successors it apparently lost further ground. Provincial Governors 
began to break away. Madommanapala, Governor of Purva- 
Khatika, declared his independence in 1196 A.D. And thereafter 
the Muhammadans conquered Western and Northern Bengal. The 
Sena dynasty came to an end with the occupation of Dakhanawati 
by MuhammM Bakhtyir in 1200 A.D. Scions of the family. 


‘ J.A.S.B., Vol. XXVII, p. 243. 

® Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 98. 

» Mem. A.S.B., Vol. V, pp. 107-8. 
* Ibid., pp. 108-12. 
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however, continued to rule as local chiefs at Vikrampur* and at 
Bodh-Gaya.* 

S. N. Chakravarti. 


PALI INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF CHALUKYA 
(SOLANKI) KUMARAPALA, DATED V.S. 1209 

This inscription has been inscribed on a pillar, in the ‘ Sabha- 
mandapa ’ of the temple of Somnath at Pali, a town, situated 20 
miles south-east of Jodhpur. It was first noticed by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar in the Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society, Wc., 
1907-08, p. 45. It is dated the 4th day of the dark half of second 
Jyeshtha, V.S. 1209. The year being a Shravanadi it corresponds to 
13th May, 1153 A.D. It consists of twenty lines and covers a space 
of The characters belong to the northern type 

of alphabets, and as regards orthography it is needless to write 
anything as its middle part from lines fifth to twentieth has peeled 
off. Though this state of the inscription has deprived people of the 
knowledge about the object of the inscription, yet the matter which 
has escaped the hands of time has preserved very valuable infor¬ 
mation for the history of the Rathor rulers of Marwar. 

The first seven lines of the inscription state that in Vikram 
Samvat 1209 (1153 A.D.) the town of Pali was under the kingdom of 
(Solanki-Chalukya) Kumarapala* of Anahillapatan (Gujrat), who 
subdued the king of Shakambhari (Sambhar), and his feudatory 
Bahadadeva was in charge of the place (Pali). Most probably he 
might have been a Chauhan Rajput related to Chauhan Alhanadeva 


^ . Sunarganu, near Bikrampur, continued to be a place of refuge for those 

who were discontented at Gaur, and was not finally reduced for a long time after 
the overthrow of Rae Lakhmaniah, who had a son, Madhob Sen, who had a son, 
Su Sen, who by Hindus is considered the last ruler/ Raverty, Vol. II, p. 558 and 
note I. 

2 The Janiligha inscription of L.S. 83=A.D. 1202 proves that Gaya continued 
to be in the possession of a scion of the Sena family, Jayasena, who was the son 
of Buddhasena. J.B.O.R.S., Vol. IV, p. 266. 

Again, Madhusena of the Bauddha Pancharaksha, who has been taken by some 
to be the last Sena king reigning at Vikrampur, has now been connected with the 
Buddhist kings of Bodh-Gaya, Buddhasena and Jayasena. Journal and Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXIX, 1933, No. i, pp. 23ff, 

* He ruled from V.S. 1199 to 1230 (1142 to 1173 A.D.). 
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of Kiradu as an inscription ’ of the same year (V.S. 1209=1152 A.D.) 
found at Kiradu states that Chauhan Alhanadeva was a favourite of 
Kumarapala and had acquired the possessions of Kiradu, Radadhara, 
and Shiva due to his favour. From the death of king Kumarap^a, 
about V.S. 1230 (1173 A.D.), the power of the Chalukyas began to 
decline. The inscription® dated V.S. 1319 (1262 A.D.) of Chauhan 
Chachigdeva states that his (Chachigadeva’s) father Udayasimha, 
who was a great-grandson of the aforesaid Alhanadeva, held an 
independent sway over Nadol Jalor, Mandor, Bahadmer, Ratnapur, 
Sanchor, Surachand, Radadhara, Kher, Ramsin, and Bhinmal. We 
have got four inscriptions of this Udayasimha ranging from V.S. 
1262 to V.S. 1306. 

All this prove that in the beginning of the thirteenth century of 
Vikrama era, Pali was under the rule of the Chalukyas and then 
it passed away to the Chauhans as is evident from the situation of 
the towns mentioned in the Sundha inscription of V.S. 1319. It 
never remained under Palliwal Brahmans and therefore Rao Siha, 
the fotmder of the Rathor dynasties of J odhpur, Bikaner, Kishangarh, 
Idar, Ratlam, Sitamau, Sailana, Jahabua, etc. had no occasion to 
murder the Brahmans of Pali treacherously to usurp the town, as 
is stated by Ut.-Col. Tod in his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan 
(Vol. II, pp. 942-943). There he has written :— 

‘ At this period a community of Brahmans held the city and 
extensive lands about Pali, from which they were termed Paliwal ; 
and being greatl}^ harassed by the incursions of the mountaineers, 
the Mers and Minas, they called in the aid of Siahaji’s band, which 
readily undertook and executed the task of rescuing the Brahmans 
from their depredations. Aware that they would be renewed, they 
offered Siahaji lands to settle amongst them, which were readily 
accepted ; and here he had a son by the Solankani, to whom he 
gave the name of Asvatthama. With her, it is recorded, the sugges¬ 
tion originated to make himself lord of Pali; and it affords another 
example of the disregard of the early Rajputs for the sacred order, 
that on the Holi, or Saturnalia,he found an opportunity to “obtain 
land”, putting to death the heads of this community, and adding 
the district to his conquests. Sihaji outhved his treachery only 
twelve months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus for further 
additions to his children.’ 

But his unauthentic statement cannot stand before the Pali 
inscription reproduced below :— 


* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, p. 45. 

* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, p. 78. 
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Translation 

^ f%. ?rt% 8 «T^T TTfiwnTt 
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^6—S ^0 i^fJirsr 



Bisheshwarnath Reu. 


THE SUNDARBAN PLATE OF DOMMAIJIAPALA 

We have read with interest the above note by Mr. Dines Chandra 
Sircar in Vol. I, pp. 679-682 of this Journal. DommanapMa’s 
family is said to have come from Ayodhya. Mr. Sircar says that 
this ‘ Ayodhya should be sought for in the Deccan ’. But why go 
to a distant and imaginary Ayodhya ? Was there no Ayodhya in 
the neighbourhood of Sundarban ? The principal settlement of the 
Daksinatya Vaidika Brahma^ of Bengal is in the Diamond Harbour 
Sub-division of the Twenty-four-Parganas, where the plate has 
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been found. Their tradition is that they came from Utkala, i.e. 
Orissa. In fact Hala5mdha, the Dharmcidhikara of King Taksmana- 
sena, in his Brahmana-Sarvasva, says that the Utkala and the 
Pascatya Vaidika Brahmans read Vedas, but do not know their 
meaning. Here Utkala, no doubt, refers to these Daksinatya Vaidikas, 
who alone of the Bengal Brahmans are said to have come from 
Utkala. We think that like these Brahmans of the locality, Dom- 
manapala’s family might have come from Utkala. In fact there is a 
very ancient village named Ayodhya, some six miles from the 
capital of the Nilgiri State, on the border of Mayurabhanja, in 
Orissa. Mr. N. N. Vasu in his Arch. Sur. of Mayurabhanja, Vol. I, 
pp. 8 y-gi, says that it contains ruins of a fort, and of about 100 
temples. According to the old Pandas of the place, no place in the 
whole of Orissa is so rich in ancient monuments, temples, and 
images, except Bhubanesvara. 

Further Mr. Sircar thinks that the word muktibhiimi means 
‘ death-bed ’. We, however, think that it means the place where 
Dommanapala was mukta (delivered of) garbha (mother’s womb), 
i.e. his birth place. The word smya which is prefixed to mukti- 
bhumau clearly indicates it. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


KAUSlKA OR KAUSIKI 

In my article ‘ Kausika and Kusiara ’ published in the Indian 
Culture of January 1935, I stated that the river ‘ Kausika ' men¬ 
tioned in the Nidhanpur inscription of Bhaskaravarman, king of 
Kamarupa, must be the river Kosi in the Pumea district of Bihar 
although the correct Sanskrit name of the river may be ‘ Kau^iki' 
and not ‘ Kausika ’. I also supposed that either the person who 
engraved the inscription, in the early part of the seventh century, 
wrongly spelt ‘ Kausiki ' as ‘ Kausika ’ or Pandit Vidyavinod who 
discovered the copperplates and deciphered the inscription misread 
‘ Kau 4 iki ’ as ‘ Kausika ’. Judging from the fact that the Greek 
writers of the Mourya period named this river ‘ Cosoagus ’ and even 
Rennell in 1783 named it ‘ Cosah ’ in his map of Bengal and Bihar, 
I came to the conclusion that probably this river was popularly 
"known as ‘ Kausika ’. It now appears that my conclusion was 
correct. 

Mr. Harihara V. Trivedi in his article ‘ Studies in Ancient 
Geography ' published in the latest issue of the Indian Historical 
Quarterly (December, 1934) gives the names of rivers, motmtains. 
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cities, etc. as found in the Markandeya Parana. According to him, 
‘ Kausika ’ is mentioned in Chapters I,VII and lyVIII of this Purana 
as a river rising from the Himavat mountain. There is no doubt 
that the reference is to the present Kosi river. Now Mr. Trivedi 
has used Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerji's edition of the Purana published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica in 1862. In the Bangabasi Press edition of 
this Purana however the reading is ‘ Kausiki ’. I have not yet been 
able to find out what the name is in other editions but I take it that 
Dr. Banerji’s edition is an authoritative one. Thus we find that the 
Sanskrit name of the river Kosi had at least two variants viz. 

^ Kausika ’ and ‘ Kausiki ’ and that therefore neither the engraver 
of the inscription can be accused of wrong spelling nor Pandit 
Vidyavinod’s reading can be regarded as incorrect. 

The result is that the river ‘ Kausika ’ mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion cannot but be the modern Kosi and that the ‘ 6uska Kausika' 
which was on the boundary of the lands donated by Bhaskaravarman 
must have been the Bur hi or Mara Kosi shown in Buchanan’s 
map prepared in 1809. The donated lands were therefore within 
the modern district of Purnea or in Morung to the north of this 
district. The location of the donated lands within the district of 
Sylhet is absolutely impossible. The controversy on this point 
should now be considered as ended. 

K. D- Baku A. 


ASVAMEDHA BY THE FEUDATORIES 

A controversy is going on, in the pages of this Journal (Vol. I, 
pp. 115 and 311), over the question whether a feudatory prince 
could or could not perform a Horse-sacrifice. In this connection 
we are giving a bit of information, which we have just lighted upon. 

The Harivam^a says that Vasudeva, father of Krsna, was born 
as an am^a or part of the great sage Kasyapa. He lived on 
this earth gosu ' among the kine ’ or in Gokula on Mormt Govardhana, 
not far from Mathura. There he was engaged in cattle-rearing 
[gosv-abhiratah) and was a karaddyakah ' tax-payer or tributary ’ to 
Kamsa.‘ 




( \lf "WTO I) 
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On the death of Kamsa, his father Ugrasena was installed on 
the throne of Mathura. This, of course, did not make anj' change 
in the position of Vasudeva. His son Krsna, although a divine 
person, a great politician and possessor of great wealth, having 
relationship with many royal families, was never a real king. He 
was nominally initiated as a king by brothers Kratha and Kaisika 
in the city of Vidarbha, just to enable him to sit among the kings 
assembled at the Svayamvara (choice of husband) ceremony of 
Rukmini, the daughter of King Bhismaka of Kundina.* 

The family then removed to Dvaraka, for fear of Kalayavana. 
While there, Indra one day came to Krsna to confer on the 
destruction of asura Vajranabha of Vajrapura, who wanted to make 
war with Indra. Krsna replied that his father Vasudeva had just 
then been engaged in the great sacrifice of Asvamedha but he 
assured Indra that the demon will be killed as soon as the sacrifice 
is completed.* 

It will be seen that Krsna was never a great king or emperor 
and that his father was not even an independent ruler. At best 
he was a tributary. And if this Vasudeva could perform an Asva¬ 
medha, we do not quite understand why a feudator}’^ prince could 
not do it. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


ARJUNA MISRA 

Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh in his learned note on Arjuna 
Misra, the celebrated commentator of the great Epic, Mahabharata, 
in the April issue of the Indian Culture, tries to fix the date of this 
commentator on the strength of the genealogy of Arjuna Misra in 
the Varendra Kulajts in which Arjuna Misra stands as the 25th 


According to the Ghata-jataka, Kamsa made a gift of the village of Govardha- 
maiia for the maintenance of his sister and her husband. 

» Ibid., Ch. 108. 

X X X X 
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■descendant. He refers to the Manhali charter of king Madana- 
pala, son of Ramapala-deva to a Campahittiya Brahman named 
Vatesvarasvami-Sarman. Some land was granted according to this 
charter for reciting the Mahabharata to Queen Chitramatika-devi of 
king Madanapala (c. 1140-1161 A.D.) in the eighth year of his 
reign. Mr. Ghosh observes : ‘ It will be seen from the genealogy 
given above that the donee Vatesvara was the grandson of Vatsa 
Campati’s son Paja or Prajapati, while Arjuna Misra was ninth in 
descent from him. So the latter was six generations later than the 
former. At the rate of 25 years per generation Arjuna Misra must 
have lived in about (1147 + 150 = ) 1297 A.D. Arjuna Misra mentions 
Sarvajnanarayana, the well-known commentator of the Manusamhita 
and the Mahabharata. So the latter cannot be later than the 13th 
century.’ 

Though family genealogies serve as landmarks in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the darker side of Indian History, their value for exact 
chronology, unless corroborated by other independent evidence, is 
problematical. They may, however, well serve as useful starting 
points for putting forward different hypotheses. Mr. Ghosh himself 
states in his foot-note on p. 707 that ‘ there is something wrong in 
the genealogy of these first Kulins ’. In the next foot-note he 
remarks : ‘ For some reason or other Saunaka’s name has been 

left out, possibly because his line became extinct. But his name 
and that of his son, as known from a copper-plate grant, have been 
added hereto and therefore printed in italics.’ 

These remarks of Mr. Ghosh about a genealogy on the strength 
of which he tries to arrive at the date of Arjuna Misra make us 
more suspicious about its value for purpose of chronology. At best 
it may serve as a rough guide in this dry desert of chronology. 
Then again the computation of generations at the rate of 25 years 
per generation resorted to by Mr. Ghosh, supposing that some 
names have been omitted in the genealogy, makes confusion worse 
confounded. The date of Sarvajnanarayana, the well-known com¬ 
mentator of Manusamhita and the Mahabharata mentioned by 
Arjuna Misra may be more useful to us if his date could be accurately 
determined. Mr. Kane ‘ makes the folloAving remarks about the 
date of Sarvajnanarayana: ‘ The commentator Narayana is certainly 
earlier than 1600 A.D. as his commentary is cited by Bhattoji in 
his commentary on the Caturvimsatimata {vide, p, 61 of the Benares 
Sanskrit Series edition, 1907). A MS. of Narayana’s commentary 
was written in 1497 A.D. and he appears to have been quoted by 
Rayamukuta in 1431 A.D. (Jolly in R. imd S., p. 31). He is later 


* History of Dharmaiastra, Vol. I, p. 157. 
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than Govindraja and flourished between iioo and 1300 A.D. 
Raghvananda mentions by name Medhatithi, Govindaraja, Narayana 
and Kulluka and so is later than about 1400 A.D. ' In the list 
of authors on Dharma^stra Prof. Kane remarks :— 

‘ a. of Com. on of of 

ssfisftfJraT. As (1431 A.D.) mentions him he is earlier than 

1400 A.D. {vide Bhandarkar’s Report 1883-84, p. 62).’ 

It will thus be seen that the limits 1100 and 1300 for 
Sarvajnanarayana’s date are too wide to be relied upon in arriving 
at Arjuna Misra’s date. 

Mr. Ghosh observes further about the patron of Arjuna Misra :— 

‘ Satyakhana was the patron of Arjuna Mi^ra. We have not 
been able to trace who he was. But the first part of his name 
“ Satj’^a ” indicates that he was a Hindu grandee under the Pathan 
Sultans of Bengal. These kings used to grant the title of Khan to 
the Hindus as well as Muhammedans, while the Mughals reserved it 
for the latter only. He was probably a Varendra Brahman, high 
official or Zamindar, under the Sultan Nasiruddin Bughra Khan 
(1283-91 A.D.) son of Ghiasuddin Bulhan and father of Muizzuddin 
Kaikubad, emperors of Delhi.’ 

I agree in general with Mr. Ghosh in his statement that the 
first part of the name Satya Khan indicates that he was a Hindu 
grandee and that the second part is a title bestowed upon him by 
some Muhammadan ruler of Bengal. As regards the identification of 
tliis Satya Khan I venture to put forth the following hypothesis 
tentatively :—. 

It is extremely probable that the patron of the 

is identical with another the patron of 

the author of a MS. of which has been fully described 

by Rajendralal Mitra.‘ This MS. (No. 2068) is on palm leaves in 
Bengali characters and consists of 325 folios. It is dated 6aka 1677 
(A.D. 1755). Its place of deposit was Vise (post Dengapada) in 
Rajashahi Zila as stated by Rajendralal Mitra. Its appearance was 
very old and it was a fairly correct MS. It belonged to one Babu 
Dakshmikanta Ray. Mitra remarks about this MS. that it is ‘A 
miscellany made up of extracts from the puranas with comments 
thereon, on history, geography, civil polity, various forms of worship, 
etc. by 41 ^ 41 trra^. It was compiled under the auspices of a Bengali 
Zamindar of the name who had the title of ifnr, in the 

year 1396 Saka.’ 


^ Notices of Sanskrit MSS,, VoL VI, 1882, Calcutta, pp. 132-33. 
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The MS. has the following colophon :— 

NJ .. 11 — 

^ JT^ f%VT^Lgf4<«rsi^ ilf55?TT^ 
tow 



W' yifl»^^45r5r<Tq'^ + + + ^ WT»rtf|r<si i 
w«[ w ^LTWur 

fwsnif -^1^ jnft^ r 


RW^wrfi; ifNi]|sr Tn3%’r 


JT^ikw TOR<i ’f’Turf ^ q ? B i <ai« i <jj inipf n 


Tfh SilJiral^ ?WTW HWia^! » 

The above extract furnishes us with the following particulars :— 

(1) As stated in the first verse of the colophon, the work 
Purdnasarvasva was composed in 6aka 1396 (=A.D. 1474). 

(2) The work was composed under the orders of “«wwnr’^ 
(—^where the plural is used as a mark of respect like 

). Satya Khan adored many pandits by giving them presents 
() and bestowing other honours (wiwt) on them, coupled with 
the performance of religious rites (f^m:). It is possible that 
these pandits were employed to help ifNra?®r to compile this 

compendium of Puranas and that they were publicly honoured 
(ifsiq-^fSjf^’ ) on the completion of the work. 

(3) The 2nd verse of the colophon gives us particulars about the 

patron Satya Khan. He is called and gWTO, ‘ protagonist 

of religion and family’. He obtained the favour () 
of the Lord of the king of Bengal (). The expres¬ 
sion trfh may be interpreted in two ways. If the 

compound is dissolved as “ trfh:” it will mean 

only the king of Bengal. If it is dissolved as it 

will mean ‘ the Lord of the king of Bengal ’ and in that case we 
shall have to suppose that the expression has a reference to the 
sovereign ruler to whom the king of Bengal owed allegiance. 
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The last two lines of the 2nd verse of the colophon state that 
Govardhana’s patron got the title ^ 5 T*r from one ‘ 

The expression “ ^t’gpTrnrarnr ” has possibly a reference to a 
Muhammedan king of Bengal belonging to the House of Raja Kans * 
that came into power in A.D. 1409, in which year Raja Khan, 
Zamindar of Bhaturiah dethroned and killed Shamsu-d-Din Ilyas 
Shah and placed his own son (?) Shiabu-d-Din on the throne of 
Bengal. I wonder if the expression “ ^*;iaingr»i” contains any 
reference to ‘ Shiabu Rajakdns ’ (being a sanskritized form for 
Shiabu. But this is only a conjecture for the present. 

The following points stand out prominently from what has been 
said above re. the MS. of Pur ana Sarvasva of Govardhana Pathak 

(1) His patron was a Hindu landlord by name ^ or 

(2) That this (or was the patron of other pandits 

besides and that he was very much interested in the 

puranas. 

(3) That this patron ^ (or obtained the title through 

some Muhammedan king of Bengal, most probably belonging to the 
house of Raja Kans ruling at the time, i.e. in the latter half of the 
i6th century (before A.D. 1474). 

I am inclined to identify the two ^r<TOprs, one the patron of 
Arjuna Misra and the other the patron of Govardhana Pathaka on 
the following grounds :— 

(1) Both these writers refer to their patrons in an identical 

manner. Arjuna Misra uses the expression “ ” 

while Govardhana uses the expressions “ ” and 

(2) Both these writers are irra^s. Arjuna Misra's father is 

called wlrile Arjuna Misra is called 

in the colophons of the MSS. of his Mahabharata commentary. 

Govardhana also uses the expression “ ” with regard to 

himself. 

(3) Then again both these writers belonged to the same province, 
viz. Bengal. Arjuna Misra gives the name of his village in the 

words “ ” while Govardhana refers to “ ** in his 

work as pointed out above. The only MS. of Purdna Sarvasva 
comes from Raja Shahi, a district of Bengal. 


^ Duff; Indian Chronology, pp. 314, 241. 
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(4) Both these writers appear to have prospered in the latter 
half of the 15th century, i.e. between 1450 and 1500 A.D. While a 
MS. of Arjuna Misra’s commentary on the Mahabharata is dated 
A.D. 1534,* Govardhana gives the date of his work Purana Sarvasva 
as A.D. 1474. It is possible that both these writers were con¬ 
temporaries. 

(5) The title ^1*1 indicates Muhammedan influence and we 
know as a matter of fact that Bengal was under the rule of 
Muhammedan kings of the house of Raja Kans which came into 
power in A.D. 1409. 

We accept Mr. Ghosh’s statement that the Muhammedan kings 
of Bengal used to grant the title of to the Hindus as well 
as Muhammedans while the Moguls reserved it for the latter only. 
Our only difference is that while Mr. Ghosh considers ^nirapr to 
have lived under Sultan Nassiruddin Bughra (1283-91), I am 
inchned to beheve that he lived under the house of Raja Khan that 
came into power in A.D. 1409. 

In the present note I have tried to supplement to a certain 
extent the information about Arjuna Misra and his genealogy given 
by Mr. Ghosh. If my hypotheses about the identity of Arjuna 
Msra’s patron Satya Khan enables Mr. Ghosh to reinterpret his 
genealogical data in a new way the problem of Arjuna Misra’s date 
may be brought nearer its solution. 

P. K. Gode. 


AN OLD SITE IN BENARES 

In the southern part of the city of Benares, just beside the 
Unfiltered Waterworks, in one of the lanes leading from the main 
road to the Ganges, is a well, known as the Lolarka-kunda, popularly 
called the Lalarak-kund. On the sixth day of the bright Bhadra, 
which is sacred to the Sun,* Hindu women visit the place by 
thousands and offer worship here. A special feature of the well is 
that its water can be approached by flights of steps going down to 
the bottom on three sides. As the well is situated within a hundred 
yards of the Ganges, it may be suspected that it was once connected 
with the river. Some of the stone-walls of the staircases are 


^ Mahabharata (Virataparvan) edited by the Gujarati Fnntmg Press, Bombay, 
1915. See Introductioii, p. 6, foot-note. 

• Eielhom, FesM Days of the Hindu Lunar Calendar, Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XXVI, p. 182. 
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decorated with images of gods, all however utterly defaced. The 
temple of Tulasidasa, the great poet, stands at a sUght distance, 
and the confluence of the Asi and the Ganges is visible from the 
spot. 

Some interest attaches to the black-stone inscription fixed on 
the wall near the weU. The inscription is written both in the 
Devanagari and Bengali scripts and runs as follows :— 

(?)i 

\€.oo me ^li^l 

‘ King Baksminarayana, the great-grandson of ^iva (or the 
grandson of wvasuta), repaired with stone and bricks the I<olarka- 
kunda, which was lying covered, with beautiful flights of steps. His 
inheritor, the illustrious ^ivendra, who was the son of Harendra, 
being landlord in Bihar, constructed the beautiful well (again), 
after it has fallen into ruins, to fulfil the desire of his father. 
(Vikrama) year 1900, Bhadra 25 (August, 1843).’ 

The Bengali version of the inscription contains the additional 
date, ^^41 spl: meaning ‘ royal year 334, Bengali year 

1250 ’. 

Another inscription of the same individual is found on a resting 
verandah in the north-eastern corner of the well. 

These facts, however, do not establish the antiquity of the site, 
had we not had an accidental reference to a Bolarka temple at 
Benares on the bank of the Ganges in the Bangawan copperplate 
inscription of the Gahadavala C^vindacandra, dated 1208 (A.D. 
1151).^ The inscription says that the Pattamahade^d Maharajfti 
Gosaladevi, the queen of Govindacandra, bathed in the Ganges at 
Varanasi near the temple of the god Bolarka and granted a village 
to a Brahmana coming from Pataliputra. The relevant portion of 
the inscription may be reproduced here :— 

We need not doubt that the temple of the god referred to here 
must have stood very near the well now known as Bolarka-kunda. 


^ Bhandarkar, List of Northern Inscriptions, No. 281. 
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This identification allows us to have some idea about the area of the 
old Benares. From some of the Gahadavala records, e.g. the Rawian 
grant,^ we find that the Adikesava-ghatta, near the confluence of 
the Varuna and the Ganges to the north of Benares (still bearing the 
same name), was then regarded as a part of Benares. And the 
foregoing lines show that the southern boundary of the city extended 
at least up to the confluence of the Asi and the Ganges. So that the 
traditional derivation of the word Varanasi from the river-names 
Varuna and Asi * though perhaps fanciful, was not far from the 
truth. 

Amalananda Ghosh. 


SOME MISTAKES IN MR. K. P. JAYASWAL’S 
‘IMPERIAL HISTORY OF INDIA’ 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has rendered good service to the cause 
of Indian History by publishing his learned English commentary on 
the historical section of the Manjiiinmula-kaipa. The work has 
been, on the whole, carefully and brilliantly done. But a few 
mistakes have inadvertently crept in. Of these some are as 
follows :— 

I. Mr. Jayaswal thinks that Varavati was washed away towards 
the end of the seventh century. He bases his opinion on the 
following account in the MMK : ‘ Having occupied Valabhi, there 
will be the first king and his numerous successors with the names 
Prabha and Vi^u : the numerous kings will be Yadavas (606-8). 
The last (T.) amongst them will have the name Visnu whose “ capital 
with its citizens, and the king himself were washed away by the 
sea owing to the curse of the Rsi. The Varavatyas (T.; S. Dvara- 
vatyas) then disappeared and sunk in the sea”'* (609). Here 
Mr. Jayaswal appears to have regarded Visnu as a local Yadava 
chieftain of the seventh century. But actually he is none other 
than the great Yadava hero Krsna, in whose time the Yadavas 
were, according to both the Mahabhdrata and the Bhdgavata Pur ana, 
destroyed by the curse of Rsis, and the city of Dvaravati was 
engulfed soon after by the sea. It may also be remarked that in 
this case the MMK uses not its usual future but the past tense, 
suggesting thereby that it referred not to a recent but to a very 


^ Ibid., No. 222. 

* E.g. Agni Purana, ed. AnandaSrama, cxii, 6. 
» An Imperial History of India, p. 25. 
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old event. This conclusion is made certain by the following verse in 
the section on ancient kings : 

Here the first line mentions the same event as that described 
in the extract from the MMK given above. We might therefore 
conclude that Varavati, which is obviously identical with Dvaravati, 
was washed away not in the seventh century, but many centuries 
before Christ, in the time of Visnu or Sri Krsna. 

2. Finding one Visnu mentioned as the ancestor of Harsa, 
Mr. Jayaswal takes for granted that he was identical with the 
Emperor Ya^ovarman-Visnuvardhana. His opinion may, however, 
be questioned on the following grounds :— 

(а) The reading is doubtful, Ven. Rahula 

Sankrtyayana gives as the right reading.* 

(б) Bana describes the ancestry of Harsa. Had the Emperor 

Visnuvardhana been connected even remotely wdth 
his patron, the poet would have surely mentioned his 
name, and perhaps added to our knowledge by giving 
some details about liis life. Visnuvardhana flourished 
only about fifty years before Harsa, and could not 
have been a forgotten figure by Bana’s times. The 
silence of this loquacious poet, therefore, goes strongly 
against the identification proposed and accepted as 
valid by Mr. Jayaswal. 

(c) Harsa’s inscriptions too do not refer to Visnuvardhana. 

Had Harsa been his descendant, he would have proudly 
begun his inscriptions with his name, and not with 
that of Naravardhana who is described as a mere 
Maharaja. 

(d) Mere identity of names is no sure ground for the identity 

of two persons. 

3. Mr. Jayaswal makes some novel statements regarding 
Yaiodharman. He states, for instance, that this emperor bowed Ms 
head only to Sth&nu, the presiding deity of Thanesvara. That 
Ya^dharman was a devotee of Siva is well-known. But the state¬ 
ment in the Mandasor inscription that ‘he bowed his head only to 
Sthanu ’ has reference to his enemy Mihirakula, and not to 


^ Ihid., Sanskrit Text, p. 24. 


* Ibid., p. 45. 
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Ya^dharman. As little justified is the assertion that the forefathers 
of the governor Dharmadosa, the brother of the author of the 
dated Mandasor inscription ' must have served under the Guptas, 
for the present master Visnuvardhana was atmavarnia, his own 
lineage, the very first ruler in his family Here Mr. Jayaswal’s 
interpretation of the word 4ii(«)4vi is surely novel. That the word 
means merely ‘ his family and that Visnuvardhana was descended 
from a family of rulers will be clear, if we read the following verses 
of the inscription :— 


2. er^ SRTlIviSieJT Ft? ! 1 


In the second of these verses, we find it clearly stated that 
the founder of the Naigama family was a servant of the kings, the 
founders of the fine of ‘ that lord', that is, Yasodharman. In the 
first verse this line is said to be famous, aulikara was its emblem. 

Some other mistakes too can be pointed out. But we end this 
short note by noting a discrepancy in Mr. J ayaswal’s reckoning. He 
puts Rajyavardhana I of Thanesvara in c. 530 A.D.^ According 
to the Banskhera copperplate of Harsa, he was the son of Nara- 
vardhana, who must have reigned about 10 years earher, that is, in 
c. 520. Now, how is this date to be reconciled with that of 
Yasodharman (c. 532 A.D.) who is believed to have been the pro¬ 
genitor of the Vardhana fine. Should we put the descendant first 
and the progenitor next ? Bet Mr. Jayaswal himself suggest a 
way out of this difficulty. 

Dasharatha Sharma. 


CANDRADVIPA 

In reviewing the ‘ KaulajMna-Nirnaya and some minor texts 
of the School of Matsyendranatha ’ by Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagcbi, 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has very briefly but conclusively pointed 
out that Candradvipa is different from Sundwip (I.C., I, p. 724). 

Professor Bhandarkar observes, ‘.the kingdom of the Chandra 

family was Chandradvipa with its capital at Vikramapura. This 


1 Ibid., p."59. 
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also may afford some clue to the identification of Chandradvipa 
where Matsyendra flourished.’ 

If it is not meant hereby that the tract around Vikramapura 
might also be known as Candrad’^pa at the time of the Candras 
(which most probably is not meant), the allusion is certainly to 
Bikli-Candradvipa, ‘ which included the whole of the modern 
zil'ah of Baqirganj with the exception of Mahalla Salimibad’ 
(J.A.S.B., 1874, p. 206). 

I proposed sometime ago the ‘ Bharatavarsa ’ (1340 B.S., 
Kartika, p. 739) that the name of this Chandradvipa was not derived 
from the Candra family. The traditional founder of this place, 
which was originally an island (dvipa), is Candragomin of Varendra 
(c.f. Indian Bogie, Mediaeval School, by S. C. Vidyabhusana, Cal., 
1909, pp. 121-22), a disciple, rather than a rival, of Candrakirti, 
the author of the Madhyamaka-vrtti (Catalo^e Du fonds Tibetain 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale, par P. Cordier, Troisi^me Partie, 
PP- 343 428). The Tangyur contains the translation of a work 

of Candragomin himself, entitled ‘ Sintihoma ’ [Ibid., II,. p. 362), in 
which he is explicitly called ‘ Dvaipa ’ or ‘ belonging to a dvipa 
This would have been altogether impossible had the personal history 
of one of North Bengal not been, somehow or other, connected with 
an island, and this renders it likely that the background of the 
tradition has had a historical basis. As such, the name of Candra- 
dvipa would appear to be as old as about the middle of the seventh 
century A.D., and since the conjecture of another place with the 
same name in about the same region would but be an 
absurdity, this Candradvipa (the ancient name of modem Bikharganj) 
is likely the place where the celebrated Matsyendra flourished, if he 
flourished in a Candrad^dpa of Bengal. 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta. 


DOMMANAPALA AND DHARMAPALA : ALLEGED 
SOUTHERN ORIGIN 

Mr. Dines Chandra Sircar incUnes to think (Ind. Cult., I, 679-82) 
that the family to which Dommanapcila, as he reads the name 01 
the donor of the recently published Sundarban copperplate inscrip¬ 
tion, belonged, was of South Indian origin, on the grounds of (i) 
the nature of the name of the donor, (2) the use of the Saka era 
in the inscription, and (3) the representation of the Nmimha-miJr/* 
on the plate. But:— 
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(1) apart from the fact that we have names like Mammata, 

Hammira, etc. in the history of North India, the name¬ 
ending ‘ P 41 a ’ is not a common feature in South India ; 

(2) the 6aka era came to be used in Bengal about the date 

of the inscription, as is clearly evinced by the Dina- 
sagara and Adbhuta-Sagara of VaMlasena, although 
his ancestral home was in Karnite, and more parti¬ 
cularly by the Saduktikarnamrta, of 6 ridharad 4 sa, 
which was finished only nine j^ears after the inscription 
was incised ; and 

(3) if even the 24 variant forms of Visnu, to which the 

Nrsiihha-wiiy^/ belongs, had really their origin in the 
Jaina convention of the 24 Tirthamkaras, and the 
Kanarese country were the only region in India prin¬ 
cipally influenced, through all ages, by Jainism. Would 
it be correct to premise, on this ground, any con¬ 
nection of the donor of the Sundarban Plate with the 
Kanarese country ? Would it not, in that case be 
rather too risky to assign the origin of all, who ever 
pay any homage to any image of the 24 variant forms 
of Visnu, to that country ! 

Labouring under the same idea, Mr. Sircar raises the question— 
' Did the line of Dharmapala come from the South ? ' ‘ The southern 

Surya-varnsa {daksinadrso vatnse mihirasya) ' he has it, ‘ may refer 

to the dynasty.’ etc. But the term ‘ daksina ’ as in the 

above Sanskrit text from the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, does 
not necessarily mean ‘ south ’ but rather ‘ right ’, and there is no play 
upon the word. If Mr. Sircar takes the trouble of going through 
the Mah§,bhirata and the Puranas, he will find them abounding in 
expressions that the Sun is the right, and the Moon is the left eye 
of Hari (or sometimes of Mahadeva), and that is the context to 
which reference has been made in the above passage. In indicating 
that the Palas of Bengal belonged to the Surya-vawia, the court- 
poet of Vaidya-deva evidently desired to indicate their Ksatriya- 
hood, and not that they hailed from Ay 6 dhy 4 , or from the Madras 
Presidency. Similarly, Sodc^ala, in his Campu-k 4 vya, only wanted 
to imply that the Uttar 4 pathasv 4 mi DharmapSla, was a Ksatriya, 
and nothing more, when he set down that he belonged to the 
M 4 ndh 4 trvam&i. 

There is yet another point, no less amusing, which Mr. Sircar 
has suggested. The very name Domana of a Vaidya possibly 
suggests, as he wants us to believe, that a section of the Bengal 
Vaidyas originally came from Southern India !! I knew of a person. 
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named Domana Prasida, belonging to the Suvama-Banika caste. 
Would it justify Mr, Sircar in holding that a section of the Suvarna- 
Banikas of Bengal, must have also originally come from the 
Deccan ! A class-fellow of mine bore the name of Domana Candra 
Ghose. Does his name prove an3d;hing beyond it ? Are the pages 
of the Indian Culture the place for indulging in such a linguistic 
quibble ?* 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta. 


DONATED LAND OF THE NIDHANPUR CHARTER OF 
BHASKARAVARMAN OF KAMARCPA 

Three plates of the above grant were published in the Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XII, pp. 65-79. ^he learned editor therein concluded that the 
donated land lay somewhere in North Bengal, not far from Karna- 
suvarna, from where the charter was issued. Disagreeing with him, 
we have pointed out that it cannot be anywhere than in Pancakhanda 
in Sylhet, where the plates were discovered {I.H.Q., Vol. VI, 
pp. 60-71). This view of ours has since been accepted by Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar {Ind. Ant., Vol. LXI, p. 44 and Ind. Cult., 
Vol. I, p. 137). Dr. K. M. Gupta, Professor of Histor^^ Sylhet 
College, gave some additional evidence and came to the same conclu¬ 
sion as ours {I.H.Q., Vol. VII, pp. 743-46). We had no knowledge, 
till we visited Sylhet and Silchar, some 2 years ago, that we had been 
anticipated by a gentleman of the locality. He is Mr. Ram Tarak 
Bhattacaryya, a practizing Muktear at Silchar. He was kind 
enough to present us with a pamphlet on the subject, which he 
pubhshed so far back as 1919 A.D. We shall in this paper try to 
give some additional evidence in support of our view. 

I. BHASKARATENGARi 

The above word occurs twice in the Bhatera copperplate 
Inscription of Govinda-Kesavadeva (c. 1049 A.D.), edited by Prof. 


* The Board of Editors felt justified in publishing Mr. Sircar’s note, as it went, 
in their opinion, to suggest and establish the correct name of the donor of the grant 
Pommanapila. The name read as §ri-Madommanapala by the two learned editors 
of the Sundarban Plate was absolutely misleading. The determination of the 
cowect spelling of the name alone, apart from other considerations, is a notable 
point of advance which is in no way less important than the first correct reading 
of the name of king Ehfiravela by Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji in the Hithigumphd 
Inscription.—B. M. B. 
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K. M. Gupta, Sylhet, Assam {E.I., Vol. XIX, pp. 277-286). It is 
stated in line 31 that some land was granted in this place. Again, 
line 37 records the grant of some land in the west of tlds place, with 
the river KaJiyani in the north. In identif3dng the place. Prof. 
Gupta says that it ‘ is evidently a village in Tehgra mouja.’ The 
Professor does not particularize any village. His reason for this 
identification, it seems, is the similarity in soimd of Tehgari and 
Tehgra. Tehgra is the name of a species of fish, after which 
many villages are found to be named in Bengal, such as Tehgrakhali, 
etc. We shall presently see that it has nothing to do with Tehgari, 
which has got quite a different meaning. 

The name Pancakhanda, where the plates have been found, is 
not as old as the plates. It is rather a modern name. Mr. Upendra 
Chandra Guha, who has written a history of Cachar, says that it is a 
name given to a group of five parganas in the early Moghul period 
{Dacca Review, June 1913). Mr. Achyutacharan Chaudhuri, the 
historian of Sylhet, says that before the coming of the Brahmans in 
Pancakhanda, it was known as Tehgair, because a tribe of Kukis 
named Tengari lived there. This old name is not lost to tradition. 
Pancakhanda grows very good pineapples. It was known as 
‘Tehgari ananas’, but nowadays it has come to be known as 
‘ j aldub ananas', according to the name of the thana in which 
Pancakhanda is situated {^nhatter Itivrtta, Vol. II, Pt. Ill, Khanda 
I, p. 131)- 

Mr. Chaudhuri has apparently taken the word Tehgari to be a 
Kuki word, but, in fact, it is not so. It is a desi word meaning 
sthala, as ‘ tekkarafh ca thale R 3 R tekkaraih sthalam (Hemachandra’s 
DeUndmamdld, Pischel and Biiller). It has got variant readings— 
teiHkkaraih, tikkara-ih,. Teka, tikkara, tikari, tikara, teiigara, tehgan, 
all seem to be the variations of one and the same word. In Bengal 
Tengara and in Maharastra, Tenkara, mean a hilly country. The 
Bhowal paragana in the Dacca district, which is hilly, is even now 
called Terigara. It is no wonder, therefore, that Pancakhanda, 
which is hilly in nature, should go by the name of Tehgari or Tehgara. 

We find that the old name of Pancakhanda was Tehgari. The 
copperplates granted by Bhaskaravarman were unearthed here in 
Tehgari. We hope, we shall not be wrong, if we presume that this 
Tehgari or Pancakhanda was known as BhSskaratehgari, in memory 
of its renewer Bhaskaravarman. If there is any force in our argu¬ 
ment, we may with confidence say that the donated land was no¬ 
where else than in Pancakhanda, the find spot of the plates. 

We have seen above that the land granted in the west of 
Bhaskaratehgari had, as its northern boundary, the river Kaliy 9 ni. 
But at present we find in its place the river Kt^yara. So it would 
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not be wrong, if our identification is correct, to presume that the 
river KuMyara changed its old channel in the east of Pancakhanda 
and this was actually the case. We shall see presently that it passed 
through the channel of the ancient Kaliyani, retaining its name 
Kusiyara for a considerable distance, and then assumed the name 
of Bibiyana, which is, no doubt, a name of the Muhammadan period. 
The poor Kahyani (modem KMni) has been allowed to retain its 
name only for a comparatively shorter distance, before it lost itself 
into the Bheramona or Dhalesvari. We shall also see that the river 
Barak met with the same fate, in the hands of the formidable 
Kusiyara. 

2. Origin of the name of Ku§iyara‘ 

In theNidhanpur inscription, the eastern boundaty-river is called 
Kausika, but in the locality we find the river Kusiyara. How to 
account for this change in the name ? Professor Gupta has made a 
very intelligent suggestion about the origin of the latter name. He 
says—‘ The name Kusiyara may have resulted from a combination of 
the names Kosika® and Barak, names of the same river at two different 
places (Kosi+Bara=Kusiyara).’ {I.H.Q., Vol. VII, p. 743 n). The 
probability of this suggestion will at once be apparent, if one looks 
at the course of the river Barak. Rising from a hill in Manipur, it 
passes through Manipur and the Cachar district and enters the Sylhet 
district near Badarpur. After a run of about 7 miles from here, it 
bifurcates into two branches. The northern branch is called ‘ Surma ’ 
and the southern branch, ' Kusiyara ’ or Barak. This latter branch 
again bifurcates into two, near Bahadurpur. The northern course is 
called Bibiyana and the southern course re-assumes its original name 
of Barak and falls into the Dhalesvari {^nhatter Itivrtta, Vol. I, Pt. I, 
Ch. II, p. ii). Kusi is the shortened form of Kausika and Bara, of 
Barak. This Kusi and Bara have given the present name of Kusiyara. 
The cause of this compound name seems to be that the main course 
of the Barak passed through the channel of the Kausika. 

3. Oed course of KauSika 

In the inscription again, we find that the Kausika formed the 
eastern boundary, but at present we find the river Kusiyara flowing 

^ In our previous paper on this subject, we spelt the name as Ku^iara, following 
the ordinary phonetic system of spelling of Indian names by European officers. 
The correct spelling is surely what has been given now. We find that this spelling 
has been adopted in the survey of India office map No. 83 7, and also by professor 
Gupta. It is written in Bengali as 

* Professor Gupta reads the name of the river as ‘KoSika’ and not as 

‘Kauiika 
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north and west of Pancakhanda. It was not always so. Mr. Guha 
says: ‘ The area under present Panchakhanda was only a few 

centuries ago on the right bank of the Kusiara as indicated by the 
Revenue Survey Map. The river used to flow into the Hakaluki 
Haor in those days.’ {Dacca Review, June, 1913.) What we have 
said here, and what we have remarked about the preceding topic, will 
leave no doubt that Kusiyara is the ancient Kausika, mentioned in 
the inscription. 

This is supported by H. Reynolds, who says that ‘ the Kusiara, 
on leaving the Surmah, flows for 12 miles in a westerly direction to 
Karimgunge, where the Natia Khal, formed by the junction of the 
Puran Kusiara, and Lahgai meets it ’. {Principal heads of the 
History and statistics of the Dacca Division, 1868 A.D.) A comma 
has been put after ' Puran which is apparently a printing mistake, 
for the maps show that the Natia Khal near Karimgunge is formed by 
two and not three channels.* 

Mr. Ram Tarak Bhattacharya, of whom we have spoken above, 
writes :—‘ There still exist two dried up rivers, viz. North-G^gni in 
the north, and West-Gahgni in the west of the high land of Panca¬ 
khanda. These names are also seen in the government papers. 
There is also the dried up Kuisara (local pronunciation of the Kusiyara). 
Angarjure (Kumar tila, i.e. potters’ hillock) bears evidence of the 
ancient potters’ settlement. Garden of Jarul (Skt. Jatali) trees is 
also seen in that direction. Khasamauja and Kha’sdighi (tank) still 
exist in the north-west corner in a filled up state, which is probably 
Vyavahari Khasoka’s tank.’ {pahcakhanda 0 Tdmraidsana, read 
before the sixteenth annual sitting of the ^rihatta-Vaidika-Samiti on 
28-12-1919 A.D.) 

What do all these facts go to disclose ? They disclose— 

{a) The present Pancakhanda was the donated land. 

{b) Pancakhanda is a comparatively modern name given to a 
group of five parganas in the Moghul period. 

(c) Its ancient name, even before the coming of the Brahmans, 
was Tengari, meaning hilly countiy’^. It consists of 
several tilds or hillocks. Kumbhakdra-gartta (potter’s 
quarry) given as the north-west boundary of the 
donated land also testifies to the existence of these 
hillocks. Reynolds says—‘ Potter’s clay, of fair quality, 
is found near the sandy " tilas ” (hillocis) north of the 
station and in other parts.’ {Hist, and Stats, of Dacca 
Dn., p. 285.) 


*This Puran Kusiyara is in the east of Pancakhanda, and thus tallies with 
the inscription. 
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{d) After the renewal of the Charter by Bhaskaravarman, 
it came to be known as Bhaskaratehgari, in his 
memory. 

(e) The name of Mayurasilmali, given in the Charter, re¬ 
mained confined to that document, and in course of time, 
was forgotten. 

(/) In about the eleventh century, a river named Kahyani 
passed by the north of Bhaskaratehgari, flowing east 
to west. 

(g) Ancient Kausika (not Kausiki or Kosi in the Purnea 
district) flowed by the east of Tehgari. 

(A) The river Barak, sometimes afterwards, flowed through 
the channel of the Kausika, and assumed the combined 
name of (Kusi-l-Bara) Kusiyara. 

(t) Some time after the eleventh century, the Kusiyara 
changed its course and flowed through the channel of the 
Kaliyani. Its old course came to be known as the 
Puran Kusiyara, shown in the Revenue map. It must 
have changed its course even before, as the ^uska (dried 
up) Kausika, mentioned in the Charter, indicates. 

We hope, we have been able to satisfactorily prove our point. 
Some points, against our identification, have already been met by 
others and ourselves, and need not be re-capitulated here. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


THE OLD-JAVANESE LEXICON 

Dr. Van der Tuuk published his monumental Kawi-Balineesch- 
Nederlandsche Woordenboek in four volumes during 1897-1912. 
These were followed, eleven years later, by Dr. Juynboll’s dictionary, 
entitled Oudjavaansch-Nederlandsche Woordenlijst. While the pub¬ 
lication of these lexicons has greatly facilitated the study of Old- 
Javanese language and hterature, recent researches of Dutch and 
Indonesian scholars have also made them inadequate in many 
respects. Some rare words not found in their dictionaries have 
come to hght through the pubUcations of recent years and a 
detailed comparison of them or their roots with those of other dialects 
in ^uth-east Asia has enabled us to understand their proper 
significance. For the compilation of a comprehensive Old-Javanese 
dictionary which is yet a desideratum it is necessary to prepare lists 
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now and then to supplement the lexicons of Dr. Van der Tuuk and 
Dr. Juynboll, particularly the lexicon of Dr. JuynboU which is more 
suitable for all practical purposes. After duly acknowledging 
my indebtedness to Dutch scholars, I furnish below a list of some 
rare Old-Javanese words which I have come across in different Old- 
J avanese documents. In the arrangement of words below I have 
taken into consideration the initial letter of the root and opposite 
these words I have referred to the places where these words are 
found. 


_ A 

Mangapus :-s/Apus. 

Spinning {TBG , 74, p. 288). 

Mangarah :^‘'arah. 

What is packed up {TBG, 74, p. 288). 


_ B 

Mabasana .‘s/basan. 

The sale of clothes for the lower part of the body {TBG, 74, 

p. 288). _ 

BtbSniran :ty^bSnSr. 

Maintain order {KO, IV, 2 6, 5 ; Pararaton, p. 109). 

Brat: 

Weight {TBG, 65, p. 228, f.n. 31). 

C 

Celeng: 

Boar {OJO, p. 203, inscr. DXXXIII). 


Durgga: 

Strong {TBG, 58, p. 338). 


D 


E 


Ewth: 

Hindrances {KO, VII, 6 6, 5 ; Kern, V.G., VI, p. 209). 


G 


Gawai: 

Ground- measure ment {TBG, 65, p. 231; OJO, XII, 3). 
Gulungan :\/gulung. 

For transport {TBG, 74, p. 288). 
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_ H 

Sakahawat :»yhawat. 

Region \TBG, 58, p. 338). 


K 

Kapas: 

Raw cotton {TBG, 74, p. 288). 

L 

Lirih: 

A kind of measurement {KO, V, 6 h, i). 

Lwih: 

More {T BG, 74 , p. 288). 

LwihakSn :j^lwih. 

Exceed, go outside {TBG, 65, p. 238). 

_ M 

MoghaMn .\y'tnogha. 

To be bewildered {KO, VII, 6 6, 4 ; Kern, V.G., VI, p. 309). 

P 

PctkSOL * 

Fortnight {KO, XIX, 1 b, 3). 

Payu: 

Discharging organ {KO, II, g b, i; Kern, V.G., VI, p. 296). 
Padat, °dU: 

Dry fish {TBG, 74, p. 288). 

Maparimwangi: 

Furnished with unguents and perfumes (JEG, 74, p. 286). 
Mapariwdra: 

Under the protection of. From Skt. parivdra {TBG, 58, p.338). 

R 

Rakaki: 

The H on, eld er {TBG, 58, p. 338). 

Parana .\/rdna? 

Manorial rights {TBG, 74, p. 286). 

S 

Sangka : 

The remaining, residue {TBG, 65, p. 233). 
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Masayang :s/sayang: 

Th e sale of c opper-works (TBG), 74, p. 228). 

Soni :\/sa4-uni ? 

Contents [TBG, 74, p. 228). 

Sosorohan :\/sorah ? 

To make {KO, IV, 2 a, 5 ; Pararaton, p. 109). 

_ W 

Kamalir :s/walir ? 

Jetty-sheds {TBG, 74, p. 285). 

Wat^s: 

Boundary (Kern, V.G., VII, p. 35, pi. IV, h). 

WehSn : 

To be immersed {KO, VII, 6 b, 2 ; Kern, V.G., VI p. 309). 
Wlah : 

Bamboo {KO, II, 10 b, 4 ; Kern, V.G., VI, p. 297). 

Himansu Bhusan Sarkar. 


SYMBOLOGY OF THE ASOKA PILLAR CAPITAL, 

SARNATH 

The capital, the best specimen of the Mauryan art, which 
originally crowned the Asoka Pillar, stands at the centre of Room 
No. I, Sarnath Museum. It measures 7 feet high, is of ‘ bell-shaped ' 
type, reeded perpendicularly, with a circular abacus supporting four 
lions set back to back with a crowning wheel which originally 
adorned the whole design symbolizing dharmachakrapravartana 
‘ the turning of the Wheel of the Law ’. The four addorsed lions 
have their mouths open and their tongues slightly protruded. The 
hair of the manes, the muscles aud thews are boldly and cleverly 
treated and the general appearance of the capital is singularly striking. 
On the abacus are carved four animals in high relief, viz., an elephant, 
a bull, a galloping horse and a hon between four chakras (wheels). 
Speal^g of the technique of the composition Sir John Marshall 
remarks : ‘ The four crowning lions and the reliefs are wonderfully 
vigorous and true to nature and treated with that simplicity and 
reserve which is the key-note of all great masterpieces of plastic 
art. India certainly has produced no other sculptures equal to 
them.’ 

The proper significance of the SSmath capital is still a subject 
of controversy. Mr. Bell observes that these four symbofical 
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animals carved on some moonstones in Ceylon are those connected 
with the Anotatta I^ake.^ The same animals are also found on 
certain pillars at Anuradhapura ® and we find the Sarnath capital 
also bears the very four figures. 

According to Dr. Bloch these four figures symbolize the gods 
ludra, Siva, Surya, and goddess Durga, whose vdhanas (vehicles) 
these animals are, indicating their subordination to the Buddha and 
his Law.® Dr. Vogel, however, remarks that these animals—^the 
four noble beasts {mahdjdneya) of the Buddhists are merely decora¬ 
tive.* Mons. Jean Przylusm in his article Le Symbolisme du Pulier 
de Sarnath ® compares the S5unbolism of the Sarnath pillar with the 
great cosmic pillar, of which this is a reproduction of a reduced 
scale. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni also identifies the tetrad 
of Sarnath as a representation of the Anotatta Lake of the Buddhist 
texts, ‘ in which the Buddha used to bathe. It was also with the 
water of this lake that his mother, Mahdmdyd, was bathed before 
her conception. The lake had four mouths guarded by these very 
four animals.' * But to me it appears that the symbology on the 
capital conveys a different meaning altogether and I venture to 
interpret the symbols as follows :— 

The so-called ‘ Bell ’ is not really a bell but an inverted lotus 
with sixteen petals. The lotus flower has been used as a rehgious 
symbol among the Hindus from the very ancient times. Its probable 
origin might have been in the octagonal diagrams used for metfita- 
tional purposes as a form of the heart, hritpundarika, in which the 
Supreme Being was to be meditated upon ; it is also asserted in 
some of the Upanishads that the heart is of the form of a lotus and 
in it resides the soul. Next, we find that the word padma or lotus is 
associated with a particular kind of yogic posture of sitting known 
as padmdsana, which literally means ' the lotus-seat’. Buddha 
during the time of his meditation was believed to be in that particular 
posture, and Buddha’s seat has all along been symbolized as an 
open lotus. Moreover, the lotus as a religious symbol has been used 


* Archl. Survey, Ceylon, 1896, p. 16. 

® Ceylon Journ. of Science, Vol. II, Part I, p. 13. 

® Z.D.M.G., Vol. LXII, 1909, pp. 653!. 

* Cat. of the Museum of Archy. at Sarnath, 1914, p. 29, f.n. 

® Etudes d’OrierUalisme published by Le Musee Guimet, Tome II, 1932, pp. 

481!. 

* Guide to the Buddhist Ruins at Sarnath, 5th Edition, 1933, p. 40. 

Were these not four animal-faced gargoyles ? Vincent A. Smith in his History 
of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, has taken the four animal figures to represent four 
quarters or directions; while Barua (Gaya and Buddhagaya, Vol. II) takes them each 
to symbolize the Buddha himself.—B. C. L. 
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as the origin or conception of Buddha in the form of his mother, 
Mayadevi. Subsequently, in later days, Buddhists invariably used 
the lotus as the seat of all gods and goddesses. 

Hence the base of the capital being in the form of a lotus is very 
significant, as the capital is really the S3mibolic presentation of the 
great religious event of Buddha’s appearance and the promulgation 
of his wonderful dharma which was first preached at Sarnath. Upon 
the ‘ bell-shaped ’ lotus there is an abacus having four figures, 
namely, an elephant, a bull, a galloping horse and a lion, each 
separated from the other by a disc or wheel {chakra) with 24 spokes. 
These four symbolical animals probably represent the four principal 
events of Buddha’s life. The elephant stands for the conception of 
the Great One, as in a dream, just before her conception, his mother, 
Mayadevi, saw a white elephant entering her womb. The next 
S3nnbol is the bull, which represents the Zodiac sign Taurus, and 
which was on the cusp of the Ascendant when the nativity of Buddha 
occurred. The third symbol of a galloping horse depicts Buddha’s 
Great Renunciation. It was on the renowned horse, Kantaka, that 
he left the imperial city at the dead of night and went far away in 
search of truth; and lastly the fourth symbol, the lion, represents 
probably the Great Master himself, Uion of the 6akya race, 6akya- 
siriiha. The four wheels with 24 spokes represent the dharmachakras, 
the Wheel of the Uaw, that Buddha set rolling to the four quarters 
of the globe. The 24 spokes that sustain the wheel stand for the 
24 modes of the principal causal relations^ treated of in Buddhist 
Philosophy. 

Next, the top of the capital. It is surmounted by lions set back 
to back with gaping mouth as if in the very act of roaring. The com¬ 
position beautifully represents the roaring lion of the 6akya race, 
as according to the Chula Slhandda Sutta of Majjhima Nikdya 
he addressed the monks as follows:—‘ Idheva Bhikkhave samano, 
idha dutiyo, idha tatiyo samano, idha chatuttho samano, suhha 
parappavdda samanehi annati. Evameva bhikkhave samma slhandda 
nadatha ’, which means, ‘ We have in our midst a recluse, yes and a 
second, third and fourth recluse who are empty and heretical—no 
true recluses !—^in these words let your indictment ring out like a 
--- . - _ ^ . --- 

^ These are :— (i) Hetupachchayo, (2) Arammanapachchayo, (3) Adhipati- 
pachchayo, (4) Anantarapachchayo, (5) Samanantapachchayo, (6) Sahajaiapachchayo, 
(7) AnnamaMapachchayo, (8) Nissayapachchayo, (9) Upanissayapachchayo, (10) 
Purejdtapachchayo, (ii) Pachchhdjdtapachchayo, (12) Asevanapachchayo, (13) Kamma- 
pachchayo, (14) Vipakapachchayo, (15) Aharapachchayo, (16) Indriyapachchayo, 
(17) Jhanapachchayo, (18) Maggapachchayo, (19) SampayuUapachchayo, (20) Vippa- 
yuitapachchayo, (21) Atthipachchayo, (22) Natthipachchayo, (23) Vigatapachchayo, 0/^^ 
(24) Avigatapachchayo. 
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lion's roar.* The four lions may therefore be taken as representing 
monks proclaiming the glories of the Buddha and his teachings to 
the four cardinal points.® 

The wheel which originally adorned the capital as a crowning 
feature consisted of 32 spokes. It represents symbolically the Great 
Master himself, the very embodiment of his own dharma, having 32 
signs of a Great Superman {Mahapurusha lakshana). These are 
given in the Takkhana Sutta of Dighanikaya.® 

Bhavatosh Majumdar. 


A NOTE ON THE KINGS AND EMPERORS OF 

DELHI 

During my tour in Rajputana in search of Jain MSS. I came 
across in Bikaner, a MS. consisting of few leaves in possession of a Jain 
priest, describing briefly the rulers who ruled at Delhi. I got it 
copied and the copy is in my collection. The original MS. was written 
during the reign of Emperor Akbar as noted at the end. Beginning 
with the tradition of the origin of the name Delhi it enumerates the 
names of kings and emperors up to Akbar. Its chronologies do not 
tally with the current history but its special feature lies in the 
fact that the MS. enumerates not only the years, months and days 
but even hours (Gharhis *) of the reign of every sovereign. They are 
put in several tabulated forms. The text is in Rajasthani Hindi 
and follows the Jain Script. There is no mention of any author or 
scribe, but it must obviously have been a work of some Jain monk. 
We often find that the J ain priests especially the Swetambar monks 
used to collect and keep record of important historical facts and this 
is one of such instances. 

I shall now present the reader with a summary of the text and 
the chronological tables. These tables contain many inaccuracies 


* Further Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. I, p. 42. 

Such was indeed the conventional representation of slhanada in Buddhist art- 
symbolism. Cf. Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut, PI. XLVII, 7, and Barua’s descrip¬ 
tion of the relief in Barhut, Bk. VI—^Jataka scenes, p. 122.—B. C. L. 

* There may be no other meaning than that of a skilful device to support the 
wheel.—B. C- L. 

* The Sacred Books of the Buddhist, Vol. Ill, pp. 14!. 

* One Gharhi is equivalent to 24 minutes, 60 gharhis=one day. 
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but the same are likely to be found interesting to the students of 
history. 

Summary 

In the golden age Sahkarpati, i.e. Lord Mahadeva ruled Bharat- 
khanda in the Jambudwipa surrounded by salt sea. In the kali 
age, the capital became Delhi and the attribute of God head was 
attached to the kings ruling there. The Pandavas ruled there for 
three thousand years. Then came Sahkh5'^odhwaja belonging to the 
race of Ram Chandra and defeated king Jadho and ascended the 
throne. The battle was a fierce one where many soldiers on foot 
and on horseback, camels, elephants, and chiefs were killed. He 
became emperor and ruled for 44 years but afterwards was killed 
in a battle with Vikramaditya. He captured the throne and the 
capital was transferred from Delhi to Ujjain. VikramMitya’s 
dyuasty lasted for 792 j^ears and Delhi was a desolate city during 
this long period. 

At this time Bilan Deva, belonging to Tunwar clan was king of 
Dhar. His priest’s son learnt Jyotisa Sastra in Benares and got the 
title of Jag Jyotisi, i.e. astrologer of the world. On returning home 
he sought for an auspicious moment which came after 12 years. He 
communicated the result to Bilan Deva and told him that he would 
make him Emperor of Delhi. He advised him to prepare a gold pole 
21 fingers in length weighing 7 tolas and in that moment the pole 
was to be fixed underneath the throne stone. The pole would reach 
the head of Vasuki and Delhi would never be lost to his family. 
The king discharged him with valuable rewards. He accordingly 
struck the golden pole on the 13th day of the new moon in the 
month of Vaisakha 792 V.S. during the ascendency of the Star Abhici 
which reached the head of Vasuki in the 7th nether world. 
His courtiers told him that there was no truth in such 
exaggeration of the astrologer. To satisfy himself the king took out 
the pole and was surprised to find it besmeared with blood. He 
at once sent for the priest and told him the whole story. The 
astrologer much regretted the foolishness of the king and again asked 
him to fix the pole at once. He did so but found it little slack, i.e. 
‘ Dhile ’ and thence the capital was named ‘ Dhilli ’ or ‘ Dilli 
The priest then told the king that he could foresee the future. His 
generation would rule only for some time and Chohans would next 
succeed. Here follows table No. I with names of 19 kings occupying 
385 years 2 months. The last king Paliraj was invaded by Bishal- 
deva Chohan with a large army and was killed in the battle. Bishal- 
deva became victorious and ascended the throne of Delhi in V.S. 
1117 on the 2nd day of the full moon of the month of Chaitra. 
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His dynasty ruled for seven generations extending over a period of 
more than 161 years. This is shown in table No, II. The last king 
Prithwiraj married Sanjogita by force which much enraged Sahkar 
Set. The latter invited the ruler of Ghazni for retaliation. At last 
Shah Ghori, king of Ghazni, after fighting for 4 years defeated 
Prithwiraj and took out his eyes. He ascended the throne in 1277 
V.S. and his dynasty ruled for 13 generations extending over a period 
of 180 years. I^ast but one was Alauddin, the great emperor, who 
was succeeded by his son Sultanuddin who reigned only for 6 years 
6 months 9 days 8 gharhis and died without any issue. These 13 
emperors are shown in table No. III. The next emperor Kutubuddin 
ascended the throne in 1397 V.S. on the 7th day of the full moon of 
Asar. His dynasty ruled for 10 generations as shown in table 
No. IV. Then came the I/jdhis and ruled for 4 generations as shown 
in table No. V, when Timur invaded. Afterwards Babar and 
Humayuna ruled for 15 years. Then came Akbar who was still 
reigning. 


Table No. I 
Hindu Kings 


Name 

Year 

1 

Month 

Day 

Gharhi 

I. 

Raja Anangpala 

19 1 

5 

3 

9 

2. 

,, Gangeya 

21 I 

3 

3 

9 

3 - 

,, Prithaka 

19 ! 

6 

19 

II 

4 * 

,, Sahadeva 

20 1 

7 

20 

15 

5 - 

,, Rudradatta 

15 

3 

9 

3 

6 . 

,, Indradatta 

1 

4 

9 ' 

9 

7 - 

,, Narapala 

26 

7 

II 

9 

8 . 

,, Bachharaja 

21 

2 

13 

II 

9 - 

„ Birapala 

21 

6 

5 

II 

10 . 

,, Gopala .. 

1 20 1 

4 

4 1 

9 

II. 

,, Tolande 

19 

3 

1 15 

9 

12 . 

„ Goprend 


10 

I 10 1 

16 

13. 

,, Ricbhapala 

' 16 

4 

i 3 1 

I 

14 - 

,, Kunwarapala 

28 

3 


9 

15 - 

Anangap^a 

19 : 

6 


10 

16. 

„ Tejapala 

24 

I 

1 6 

II 

17 - 

,, Mahupala 

15 

3 

17 

II 

18. 

Mukdanta 

12 

9 

16 

0 

19, 

„ Paliraja 

22 

3 

6 

17 
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Table No. II 


Hindu Kings 



Name 


Year 

Month 

Day 

Gharhi 

I. 

Raja Bilandeva 


x 8 

I 

4 

1 

i 9 

2 . 

Gangeya 


25 

2 

1 3 

II 

3 - 

,, Paharhi.. 


IQ 

I 

5 

I 

4 - 

,, Jasmu .. 


17 

4 : 

■z 

9 

5 - 

,, Biharhde 


14 

4 

S 

0 

6 . 

,, Jagadeva 


13 ; 


3 1 

I 


Table No. Ill 
Patshahs 



Name 

j Year j 

Month 

Day 

Gharhi 

I. 

Kutubdin 

.. 1 4 1 

2 

10 

II 

2. 

Asirdin 

.. i 4 

4 

II 

19 

3- 

Mahamad Hadi 

27 

3 

15 

7 

4- 

TungalShah .. 

... 0 

5 

3 

7 

5- 

Khabak Shah.. 

• • ' ^ ! 

« 

T3 

15 

6. 

Doulat Khan .. 

.. ! 7 ! 

7 

iS 

I 

7- 

Khidar Khan.. 

8 i 

H 

I 

0 

8. 

Gamar Khan .. 

•• ! 1 

lo 1 

10 

10 

9* 

Mahamad Shah 

.. ! 12 ; 

I , 

I 

7 

10. 

Alahvirad 

. . ' 0 ! 

1 

3 i 

I ; 

9 



Tabi^e No. IV 

Pathan Kings 






Name 

Year 

Month 

Day 

Gharhi 

I. 

Shah Gazni Gori 

14 

5 

1 

i 17 

X3 

2. 

„ Samsadin 

2 

3 

13 

15 

3- 

,, Kutabadin 

20 

3 

7 

27 

4 - 

„ Peero .. 

31 

3 

1 II 

17 

5 - 

„ Ahmad .. 

3 

2 

' II 

X7 

6. 

,, Alauddin 

31 

9 

: I 

27 

7- 

,, Mishradin 

! 21 

0 

j 5 

27 

8 . 

,, Ashridin 

Samsadin Khurad 

21 

6 

1 I 

27 

9 - 

I 

6 

i 15 

12 

10. 

Jalaldin 

6 

! 6 

i ^ 

10 

II. 

Rukdin 

0 

6 

3 

6 

12. 

Alaudin .. .. i 

19 

3 

15- 

II 

13- 

Sultandin .. .. | 

6 

6 

9 

8 
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Table No. V 


Lodi Kings 


Name 

' Year 

, 1 
1 

Month 1 

1 _ 1 

Day 

1 1 

Gharhi 

I. Ajin Alaudin ,. 

7 

1 

1 ^ i 

8 ' 

I 

2. Vayah Khan .. 

3 

2 

9 i 

3 

3. Shah Sikandar 

18 

I 

f) 

i I 

4. Hirkhan Lodi .. 1 

i 

2 

0 

! 

0 

I 


PURANCHAND NAHAR. 


“KAUSIKI AND KUSIARA ” 

(Critical Remarks) 

Rai Bahadur Sreejut Kanaklal Barua in his article with the 
above heading, published in Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3, has made 
some statements which require critical examination. I should state 
at the outset that the Rai Bahadur deserves our thanks for the 
earnest zeal with which he has devoted himself to the subject of 
ancient history of Assam at an advanced stage in life when ordinarj^ 
people would yearn for ease and rest ; he is moreover saddled with 
an onerous and responsible duty which can afford him but scant)’^ 
leisure for literary pursuit. His contributions, therefore, are not 
free from pitfalls that could only be avoided by a wider range of 
study and a more careful scrutiny of matters dealt with. 

I agree with the Rai Bahadur that ‘ Suskka Kausika,’ in the 
Nidhanpur inscription of Bhaskara-Varman, could not be the 
Kusiara of Sylhet: the latter is a river that has currents even now, 
whereas the Kausika earned the adjective ‘ Lushka ’ about 1300 
years ago; and there is moreover no dried forsaken bed of the 
Kusiara to justify the identity. But I am unable to accept his theory, 
that some dried bed of the Kosi in Behar was the Sushka Kausika, 
as correct. The Kau^iki (and even the modern name Kosi) ends in 
‘ long i ’ and never in ' long a and that is a decisive proof against 
the identity of (6uska) Kausika with Kausiki. I said so already in 
my review of the Rai Bahadur’s ‘ Early History of Kdmartipa 


' Vide^ p, 593, VoL X, No. 3, Indian Historical Quarterly. 
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In the article under criticism, the Rai Bahadur states that the writer 
of the Nidhanpur Grant Inscription perhaps wrongly spelt' Kausiki ’ 
as ‘ Kausika ’ *. Nay, he goes so far as to premise that the decipherer 
of the plates (i.e. my humble self) may have misread ‘ Kausiki ’ 
as ‘ Kausika ’ ‘ by overlooking the upper portion of the ^ which 
may have been very nearly obliterated in an inscription, 1300 
years old He also says that the original plates ‘ have not yet 
been read by any other scholar.’ ® In fact the plates concerned were 
read simultaneously by Dr. Radhagovinda Basak who published his 
reading in the Dacca Review —^in June 1913* whereas my first 
reading was published in the Bijayd in AshSdha, 1320 B.S. 

The word ‘ Kausika ’ occurs thrice in the boundary-record—as 
will be seen from the Rai Bahadur’s quotation®—so neither the 
writer (or the inciser) of the inscription, nor the decipherer thereof, 
could make a mistake three times : moreover the word occurs once 
again in the inscription (just two lines above the boundary-record) 

in * which, if the word was would 

have been ‘ ’ 

But the Rai Bahadur seems to be so sure of the mistake, that 
the Government of Assam—apparently at his motion—‘ have taken 
steps to obtain possession of the plates and to get the same correctly 
read by the Government Epigraphist Here the Rai Bahadur has 
overlooked—or probably has no knowledge of—^the fact that my 
readings of all the available plates of Bhaskara Varman’s Nidhanpur 
grant—had been carefully gone through by Dr. Sten Konow and 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri (the Government Epigraphists in charge of 
Epigraphia Indica) before they were published in that journal and 
that the original plates (except the 3rd one—which was unavailable, 
but a photograph whereof was sent) were forwarded to the learned 
Editors who got the facsimiles prepared thereof, and published them 
along with my readings (as scrutinized by them).® 


' P. 424, Vol. I, No. 3, Indian Culture. 

^ Footnote i, p. 424, Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3. [It is very amusing to 
find the Rai Bahadur’s taking for granted that ‘ T ’ and ‘ ^ ’ were of the same forms 
about 1300 years ago as at present 1] 

» lUd., p. 425. 

* A reference to this article will be found in Dr. V. A. Smith’s Early History of 
India, 3rd edition. 

‘ P. 422, Indian Culture, Vol. i. No. 3. 

* Vide Komarupa Sdsanavall, p. 25, 1 .18. 

’’ P. 425 (footnote i), Indian Culture, Vol. i. No. 3. 

® Vide Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, No. 13 (E^ted by Dr. Sten Konow); and Vol. XIX, 
Nos. 19 and 40 (Edited by Dr. Hirananda Sastri). 
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And this assumption of my mistaken reading of the Nidhan- 
pur grant is due to my error in reading for in 

an inscription dated' about five centuries after Bhaskarvarman’s 
time. As regards this error Rai Bahadur writes : ‘ Mr. K. N. 

Dikshit who subsequently obtained possession of the original plates 
detected this misreading (J.R.A.S., Vol. II, No. i, p. 26).'^ But 
Mr. Dikshit had got the plates by him more than a year previously 
and then kindly lent them to me for about a week only, within which 
time I had to decipher and also to translate their contents.* In 
p. 26, J.A.R.S., Vol. II, No. I, the Rai Bahadur wrote as follows ;— 
' Pandit Vidyabinod (i.e. myself) has now informed me that the 
correct reading according to Mr. K. N. Dikshit is Krodanja ’. So 
that, as soon as I could know the mistake, I wrote to the Rai Bahadur 
congratulating him on his rightly conjecturing my reading of the 
name as incorrect and identifying the same with Koranja. Soon 
after I wrote an article headed ‘ ^ravasti in Kamarupa ', wherein 
I showed the effect of the correction which, along with the recent 
discovery of ‘ Bai ’ in Bogra, led me to change my opinion about the 
location of ^ravasti in Kamarupa—and I appended a chart to my 
article showing the correct situation of Karanja, Baigram, and others 
that were in Sravasti which, therefore, belonged to Paundra Vardhana 
(Gauda) and not to Kamarupa.® 

The error occurred in the reading of Dharmapala’s grant No. I, 
which had never been read before by any other person : Dharma- 
l)ala’s grant No. II and Indrapala’s 2nd grant had been published 
by me only in. a vernacular journal. These three grants ought to 
have been published with English translations in Epigraphia Indica — 
and the Rai Bahadur should have legitimately moved in the matter.* 
These three grants are with Mr. K. N. Dikshit and I do not know 
if he has as yet published any of them. 


^ Footnote i, pp. 424-425, Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3. [J.R.A.S. is the 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, Edited by the Rai Bahadur himself]. 

* The word wrongly read was a meaningless proper name which it is very 
difficult to read correctly, especially when the work is done single handed and in a 
hurry. 

• The article was published in J.A.R.S. (Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 82-84)—The name 
of the writer and the chart were unfortunately omitted. The chart however has 
been utilized with necessary modification by the Rai Bahadur and appended to his 
article under criticism. [The chart will be found facing page 132, Indian Culture, 
Vol. I, No. 3.] 

♦ To the credit of the Rai Bahadur I must state here that he has appended 
English translation of both the grants of Dharmapala to his Early History of 
Kamarupa : and if he has omitted Indrapala's 2nd grant, it is probably because the 
important i.e. (genealogical) portion of it is exactly the same as in Indrapala's first 
grant which had been published by Dr. Hoemle in J.A.S.B.—Part I, 1897. 
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Now to return to Kausika : the Rai Bahadur has quoted 
Dr. Buchanan’s report on the course of the Kosi; in it the said 
gentleman states that the Pandits of the locality ‘ allege that in 
times of remote antiquitj’’ the Kosi passed south-east by where 
Tajpur is now situated, and from thence towards the east until it 
joined the Brahmaputra, having no communication with the Ganges 
and the Doctor certifies that ‘ the opinion seems highly probable 
Did the Rai Bahadur consider the probability of such a course— 
notwithstanding Dr. Buchanan’s certificate ? Between the Ko§I and 
the Brahmaputra, there is not only Mahananda (as mentioned by 
Dr. Buchanan) but also the Karatoya : and how could the Kosi 
preserve its integrity and escape being merged into these intervening 
rivers ? I have no objection however to the Kausiki’s penetrating 
somehow into the precints of Kamariipa and getting here a slightly 
changed named as Kausika, if it were a possibility ; in that case 
the land granted would have lain within Kamarflpa though bounded 
on the east by Kausika and not necessarily within Mithila, as stated 
by the Rai Bahadur. 

In explaining the boundary of the Nidhanpur grant by a 
diagram, the Rai Bahadur says, ‘ Probably during the Mahabhflta 
Varman’s reign the Ganginik was the running river ‘ Kausika 
I am again in disagreement with the Rai Bahadur whose statement 
has not been supported by any argument. On the other hand, in his 
diagram the Sushka Kausika and the Ganginika are shown as 
parallel arcs. If the running Kausika on the west when divested 
by its currents could be styled Ganginika—a common name for 
currentless and dried beds of rivers—^whj' should not the Sushka 
Kausika have got the same title ? The mention of the Ganginika 
in the east, as well as in the west, would have never been objection¬ 
able : nay, it would have shown clearly that both the currentless 
dried beds belonged to the same whilom river.* 

Padmanath Bhattacharyya, Vidyabinod. 


' P. 422, Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3. 

2 P. 423, Indian Culture —^Vol. I, No. 3. 

* The diagram, I should sa}' by the way, is not free from inaccuracy : the 
Ganginika and the Sushka Kausika were not parallel: The upper part of the 
Ganginika was TnrvwRTirT (bending towards the east )—whereas in the diagram 
it has been shown as if bent westward. The Kumbhakara Gartha (the potter's pit) 
is mentioned in the north-west boundary, before Ganginika, but the diagram does 
not show that. In fact Ganginika that became western boundav' of the grant, 
took a sudden turn towards east and thus was located to the east of the potter's 
pit at the north-east of the plot of land granted. 
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KAUSIKI AND KUSIARA 
(A Rejoinder) 

Pandit Vidyavinod supports my view that the river ‘ KausikS ^ 
mentioned in the Nidhanpur inscription, cannot be the KusiSra 
river in Sylhet but he disputes the identity of Kau^ika with Kau§iki 
(Kosi). In the last issue of the J.A.R.S. (Vol. Ill, No. i), I have 
pointed out that the Sanskrit name of the Kosi, as given in certain 
editions of the Markandeya PurSna and the Adi Purana is Kausikt 
and not Kausiki. Hence I conclude that the Sanskrit name of the 
Kosi had two variants, viz. Kausika and Kausiki. The reading 
‘ Kausika ’ in the Nidhanpur inscription can therefore be taken as 
correct and I have already apologised to the learned Pandit for my 
doubting the correctness of his reading. The Pandit has evidently 
been pffended because I suggested that his reading may be incorrect 
and he has therefore devoted the greater part of his contribution to 
prove that his reading is correct. I am sincerely sorry that I gave 
him offence. 

If the learned Pandit will refer to Dr. Buchanan’s map of 
Puraniya he will find that the dead channels of the Kosi called 
Burhi Kosi and Mara Kosi are to the east of the present Kosi but 
within the modern district of Purnea. The ‘ ^uska Kausika ' 
mentioned in the Nidhanpur inscription was, therefore, in all prob¬ 
ability, between the Mahananda and the modem Kosi. Buchanan 
mentions that, according to some local Pandits of his time, the Kosi, 
in the remote past, fell into the Brahmaputra. We need not how¬ 
ever go into such a dim past. It is sufficient for our purpose that 
the Kosi had some dried up beds, till the time of Dr. Buchanan, to 
^e east of the present river and that one of them was probably the 
Suska Kausika mentioned in the inscription. 

The diagram in my article was meant to show that both the 
Suska Kaustka and the Ganginikd were ranning from north to south 
with a bend towards the east. None of them could, therefore, 
possibly be identified with the Kusiara which is a river running 
practically from east to west. 

K. D. Barua. 


INDRAMITRA AND BRAHMAMITRA 
(A Rejoinder) 

This Journal Vol. I, pp. 696-97, contains a paper by Mr. Anil 
Chandra Banerjee which is a reply to mine called ‘ Indramitra and 
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Brahmamitra ' and published above on pp. 506-7. As a reply it is 
a deplorably weak defence of Dr. Raychaudhuri. I, therefore, 
did not deem it fit to give it a rejoinder. But a young friend of mine, 
who, I think, still continues to be a member of the Archaeological 
Department, saw me some time ago and provoked me to a reply. 

Mr. Banerjee says: ‘ In the Bibliographical Index to Dr. 
Raychaudhuri’s book (3rd Ed., p. 442) we are referred to Sir John 
Marshall for pp. 271 f. of the text in which the statement in question 
is made ’. Now, if any scholar turns to p. 270 of Dr. Raychaudhuri’s 
book, he no doubt finds the statement that ‘ names of two Mitra 
kings, Brahmamitra and Indramitra, are found engraved on two 
rail pillars at Bodh Gaya..but there is absolutely no reference 
given in support of this asseveration. Sir John Marshall is no doubt 
mentioned, but at the end of that page, and, in connexion with 
Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of the celebrated Garuda Pillar Inscription 
at Besnagar, and here we are referred only to his Guide to Sanchi, 
p. ii/n. On page 271 there is no mention of Brahmamitra and 
Indramitra by Dr. Raychaudhuri. And yet Mr. Banerjee most 
sonorously says that Dr. Raychaudhuri has made his statement 
on the authority of Sir John Marshall as noted in the Bibliographical 
Index. In fact, the only authority that he has adduced is Sir John 
Marshall’s note in the Archceological Survey Report for 1907-8, p. 40. 
But if any scholar opens this book at p. 40, he will find that Sir 
John Marshall bases his statement upon the authority of Bloch. 
Bloch, however, does not speak of Indramitra but of Indragnimitra. 
Evidently therefore Sir John’s Indramitra is a misprint for Indrdgni- 
mitra. If Dr. Raychaudhuri had taken trouble to consult this 
Archaeological Volume, he would have found it out himself. 

Mr. Banerjee refers me to Cunningham’s Coins of Ancietit India, 
p. 40, for Indramitra. But have I said anywhere that the name 
Indramitra cannot be found on coins ? Surely irrelevancy cannot go 
further. Again, Mr. Banerjee says that ‘ Bloch’s reading of the name 
on the pillar as Indragnimitra (A.S.I., A.R., 1908-9, p. 147) is at least 
doubtful ’. What does, however, Bloch say on that page ? He says; 
‘ From the two almost identical inscriptions (Cunningham, l.c. plate X, 
Nos. 9 and 10) we learn that this noble lady Kuraingi was a wife of 
Indragnimitra, whose name is met with again in another mutilated 
inscription on one of the railing pillars where he appears to have had 
the title ‘ king ’ (Rano; Gen. sg.) added before his name ’. Does 
not this sentence clearly show that according to Bloch the name 
of ‘ Indragnimitra' appears in three inscriptions and that though 
it is mutilated in one, it is not so at all in the other two. Again 
in Para. 5 of his reply Mr. Banerjee says that whereas one of the 
•editors of Indian Culture is well-informed in r^ard to Brahmamitra, 
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one of the other two editors does not show very intimate 
knowledge of the contents of the Archceological Survey Reports. I 
do not quite understand the propriety of this statement. Is it 
not enough, if one editor points out where the name Brahmamitra 
occurs ? Why are the other editors necessarily bound to show off 
their knowledge ? 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Banerjee’s reply to my criticism of 
Dr. Raychaudhuri’s statement is an>i;hing but relevant and 
convincing. It is insincere, because he says, e.g. that Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri at p. 270 of his book cites authority for the occur¬ 
rence of the name of Indramitra on Bodh Gaya rail pillars, although 
he knows that Dr. Raychaudhuri does not. It is in bad taste, because 
he tries to sling mud on one of the Editors of this Journal. Eet me, 
however, assure Mr. Banerjee that scholars of a much higher calibre 
than Dr. Raychaudhuri have fallen into blunders. Some years 
ago I distinctly remember the late Mr. R. D. Banerjee of international 
fame being criticized in the ' Calcutta Review ’ for having in one of 
his reports spoken of Taj Mahal as being situated at Delhi. Dr. 
Raychaudhuri also speaks of the ‘ Patna Statues ’ being exhibited in 
the Bharhut Gallery of the Indian Museum (loc. cit., 3rd. Ed., p. 145) 
in the year 1932 when the 3rd edition of his book was out. Will 
the Superintendent, Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, tell 
us where they are at present and whether they were so in the 
Bharhut Gallerj* in 1932 or even in 1930-1931 ? 

Jyotish Chandra Ghatak. 
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SUCCESSORS OF THE SATAVAHANAS IN THE EASTERN DECCAN, by 

Dines Chandra Sirkar, M.A., 9|x6; i + i, ii, 127 pp. Reprinted from the 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXVI. Calcutta University Press, 
1935 - 

In this very interesting monograph Mr. Sirkar gives us a connected account of 
the rulers who succeeded the Satavahanas in eastern Deccan. After asserting that 
the Andhras were a people who were sul^rdinate to A^oka Maurya, the author 
relates how the Satavahanas occupied the Andhra-desa in the second century A.D., 
how they were ousted by the Iksvakus before A.D. 250, and how the latter were 
followed by the Brihatphalayanas and the Pallavas. The power of the Pallavas— 
whose rise is placed in the fourth century A.D. (pp. 6, 13)—was broken by the 
Salankayanas and the Anandas of Kandarapura. The collapse of the Salankayanas 
is attributed to the Visnukundins who were the predecessors of the Calukyas (pp. loi, 
103). The delineation of the complicated events that followed the break-down of 
the Satavahanas till the conquest of Vehgi by the Calukyas, so ably done by 
Mr. Sirkar, may be said to be a distinct contribution to the early history of eastern 
Deccan. In presenting to us the importance of the Iksvaku period, especially from 
the point of view of Buddhism (pp. 29-30), the genealogy of the Ananda kings, the 
Salankayanas, and the Visnukundins, and the full tenor of the phrase hiranya- 
garhha, Mr. Sirkar has further claims to our sincerest thanks. It must be said that 
in many places he has considerably improved upon the conclusions arrived at by 
previous writers on the subject. 

This admirable monograph has, however, some statements on which there may 
still be division of opinion. For instance, the assertions relating to the rise and 
religion of the Pallavas (p. 13), the later date ^vhich is given to Mayurasarma of 
the Kadaihbas (Preface, and p. 19), the attempt made to disprove the theory hitherto 
held concerning the occupation of Vehgi by the Calukyas in the middle of the seventh 
century A.D. (pp. 99-101, and loi, n. i), and the averment that Candra Gupta I 
' began to rule in 320 A.D. * (p. 75)—all these may not evoke universal assent. The 
identification of Trikuta with Triparvata (p. 114) where we are told the Kadaihbas 
ruled, and the conjectural derivation of the word Maharastra from Maha-rathikas 
(P- 79 —to which, by the bye, scholars in Maharastra still cling tenaciously)—are 
inadmissible. It is unfortunate that the learned author has dismissed the Pallavas 
in a few words (p. 7). This explains why one does not find any thing concerning 
some of the early Pallavas whose names are associated with Amaravati. 

Nevertheless it is with pleasure that we acknowledge the arduous nature of 
Mr. Sirkar*s work, and that we heartily congratulate him on the admirable manner 
in which he has outlined the history of the successors of the Satavahanas in eastern 
Deccan. Mr. Sirkar*s work is indispensable to students of early Indian history. 

B. A. SaIvBTORK. 


CULTURAL FELLOWSHIP IN INDIA 

j yif- li* 1 II Jiid* U 

' I have not read the story of Alexander and Darius, 

Ask me not of tales except of Fidelity and Love.' 
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In these memorable words the great Persian poet, Hafiz, sums up his attitude 
towards formal history. According to him history chronicles and emphasizes the 
stories of wars and sieges, intrigues and plots, hatred and fanaticism, rapacity and 
bloodshed. But human activities have not been confined to these things alone. 
Where is the chronicler who will write of the less glamorous but more enduring glories 
of peace, the march of civilization, or the episodes of trust and confidence, friend¬ 
ship and love. These things are either ignored or thrown into the background 
giving the totally wrong impression that mankind has never been able to shake 
off its animality. The Future naturally takes on the colour of despair. The history 
of India has suffered the most by such injudicious treatment. Too often has 
emphasis been laid on its apparent diversity of blood, colour, language, dress and 
manners and oftener still the underlying unity of thought, outlook and feeling have 
been lost sight of. It is high time that facts should be studied in their true perspec¬ 
tive. Mr. Atulananda Chakrabarti's treatise on Cultural Fellowship in India is, 
therefore, a welcome contribution to the subject. He has demonstrated how beneath 
the endless diversities the Indian peoples possess a fundamental unity that transcends 
them all. Points of contact are many and they have been made plainly visible. 
Mr. Chakrabarti has done a real service to the country by compiling this book whose 
one aim is to promote better understanding between community and community. 

A. F. M. Abdul Au. 


KANNADA WORKS 

1. Kanmareyada Kannada athava Kannadara Mula sthana. By ^ankar 
Balakrisna joshi. Manohara Grantha Prakasa Samiti, No. i. 7" 4J"; iv+no+vi, 
with a bibliography and a map. Dhan\^ar, 1933. Price, 12 As. Paper cover. 

2. Maharastrada Mula. By the same author. The same series. No. 2. The 
same size, ii+54, with a map and a bibliography. Dharwar, 1934. Price, 9 As. 
Paper Cover. 

The above are two very interesting monographs which suggest a new line of 
enquiry in the history of Western India. In the first entitled ' Forgotten Kannada 
or the Origin of the Kannadigas Mr. Joshi has attempted to prove that Kannada 
—which he derives from kan-nudi (p. 6)—embraced a wider area and included more 
races than the territory and people who are now associated with the name Karnataka. 
According to the author, such people like the Kurubars,—whom he distinguishes 
from the Kurumbars,—the Maleyars, the Collars, the Holeyas, the Halabas, the 
Billavars, the Kuubis, and the Tumbuligas (pp. 33-46) were of Kannada 
consanguinity. Although the writer has made short work with the origin of some 
of the above races, yet it must be admitted that the main part of his contention, 
viz, that a great part of the land to the north of the Godavari was purely Kannada 
in origin and culture (pp. 12-32, 60 seq.), seems to be in more sense than one quite 
accurate. 

One idea from the above monograph (p. 51), he takes up for a detailed treat¬ 
ment in his next work called ‘ The Origin of M^arastra The central theme in 
this brochure is that Varhad was the cradle of Maharas^ra, the word Maharastra 
itself being nothing but a translation of the word Varhad, and Marhata or Marahatta 
being only variants of one and the same form (p. 47). Here is a bold bid for 
originality which scholars would do well to ponder over. A short history of the 
word Maharastra from Vatsyayana's KamasHtra down to the sixteenth century A.D. 
given at the end of the book adds to its value. 

We heartily welcome these little works written in chaste and convincing 
Kannada; and we trust that this very able writer will give us in future a more 
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detailed treatment of some of the interesting suggestions he has thrown in his works. 
We wish him every success in his future undertakings. 

* B. A. SAI.BTORE. 


THE SONG OF THE LORD, by Dr. Edward J. Thomas, D.Litt., M.A., 

the Wisdom of the East Series. 

This is a prose translation of the Bhagavad Gltd by Dr. E. J. Thomas. The 
work is included in the Wisdom of the East Series. The editors of this welcome 
series are Messrs. L* Cranmer Byng and S. A. Kapadia. They have planned this 
series with the noble object of bringing together West and East in a spirit of mutual 
sympathy, goodwill and understanding. 

The Bhagavad Gltd, i.e. the secret and cherished doctrine preached by the Lord, 
is one of the greatest books of the world. A devout study of it, even in a translation, 
will be profitable to everybody. Bhagavdn is the Divine and Arjuna the human 
spirit. Their conversation is eternal:— 

iri:«rrKTW^ 1 

iTTtrsnft II 

{BYhad-dharma-purdna, 30, 22.) 

The introduction gives the beginner all the information that is necessary for 
liis equipment. The translation is literal, and as often happens in the case of 
literal translation, it is not always easy to understand. Some of Dr. Tliomas's 
renderings are better than the usually accepted ones, e.g. (III, 20, 25). 

is opposed to and is rightly translated ‘ doing good *. This interpretation 
is^not opposed to the explanation given by Sankara and other commentators, for 
) of the people is best secured by keeping them in the path of right¬ 
eousness (I note here another iuteresting interpretation of Thomas, 
created (II, 17), which cannot be lightly set aside, though XVIII, 46, would seem 
to support the ordinary interpretation better. 

There are numerous passages where Talang's translation (Sacred Books of the 
East) a^ears to be better. And this is probably due to the fact that he did not 
neglect Sankara, MadhusUdana, ^rldhara and Nilakahtha, I am quite prepared to 
accept the hypothesis, so ably expounded by Telang (and also by Thomas) 
that the author of the Gltd probably had no definite system, and that to interpret 
him according to the strict monism of Sankara which might not have existed at the 
time, when the Gltd was written is unscientific. Still I am definitely of opinion that 
if the editors of the Wisdom of the East Series would have printed Telang's translation 
with occasional improvements, they would have done the right thing. 

I note a few points that are capable of improvement: 

P. 23 : ' Drupada, brother of Draupadi *; ' brother ' is a slip for ' father *. 

' Krpa, king of the PanchalasK|pa was the brother-in-law of Drona. He 
was brother of Kn>b the mother of A&vatihdman, 

P. 25: field of right' is quite good, but 'field of righteousness', 

' holy ground' or ' holy field' (Telang) would have given a clearer and less ambigu¬ 
ous idea to the beginner. 

w fnifi i i r ^linrT=by the wise disciple. Telang's ' talented pupil' is better. 

I. 7. ’9llT^[=‘for the sake of naming them' does not yield any sense; 
' that you may know them well' (Telang) is slightly better. 
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I. 8 . Sauinadatti=son of Somadatia, named BhUriiravas (Svami). Telang 

and Thomas read ‘ ^ ’ for ‘ ; the ordinary reading of the Indian editions. 

however, is noticed as a variant by Madhusudana, 

I. 36. ^T^^=evil. Telang's ‘ sin * is better, 

II. 5. ^aifTHTiT might be taken either as an adjective to or as a noun 
ill apposition with not as ‘ who desire my good \ 

11 . II. has been translated by ‘ sorrow' and ‘ grieve ' in the same sentence ; 

it would be better to use ‘ grieve * in all the three places, in this 41 oka is not 

‘sage' but rather ‘learned man' (Telang). (Svdmt)] ■qrpOTTi = 

[Sankara, on the strength of Brhad Aranyaka Up. Ill, 5, i). 

II. 13, 15. equal according to Sankara and Svdmt and they are 

right. ‘ Steadfast man' looks more literal. 

II. 14. —According to some modern interpreters, ??nfT=matter, very 

much as Thomas understands it. Sankara and Svdmt understand by ilT’WT, 
‘ sense-organs'. 

II. 18. This is a difficult verse and neither Telang's, nor Thomas's rendering 
seems to convey the intended arguments :— 

%TTr?f II 

‘These perishable bodies arc said to belong to the eternal indestructible and 
undefiuable self which is in the bodies, therefore fight.' The argument seems to be 
this: because the self is indestructible, therefore you need not be afraid of killing 
or of being killed. That all bodies are (perishable) is known to all; 

it is not as is suggested by the form of the vSanskrit verse; but it is 

The real is the eternity of the self. The intended conclusion is ‘ 

The premise may be the eternity of self or the perishableness of body or perhaps 
both. In the above translation I have adopted the first alternative, but the 
following verse of Sdntiparva, 224, 6— 

if i^tSt irrxTTTVif^^ w 11 

'.f 

would support the second alternative. See Madhusudana's Commentary. 

III. 35A. I This is a well-known and 

oft-quoted line. It is unfortunate that many people, including Dr. Thomas, mis¬ 
understand it. or therefore Svdmt explains ‘ftjn:' by 

‘ ’ and ‘ ’ by ‘ This verse occurs 

also in Giid XVIII, 47A. Compare Manu X, 97. 

Where Biihler's translation, as usual, is correct. That Svdmt and Btihler are right 
will be evident when it is remembered that is contrasted with and 

must therefore mean i.e. Now the question arises 

may not Wf produce religious demerit ? To this it is replied 
iTTlMif (XVIII, 47B). 
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There is another different but allied dogma taught in the Gita — 

»r (XVIII, 48). 

Certain works seem lower (i.e. involving some lowering on even sin) than others. If 
every body should forsake his apparently lower work and run after what is socially 
regarded as higher work, certain necessary social services would suffer ; therefore the 
GU& teaches the dignity of all work. Do the duty of your station or status with 
your whole heart: that is the^ way to your self-realization. This is the teaching 
of the general body of Hindu Sdstras. Co-ordinate with this is the dogma— 

ffHT 1 

if l|^ I 

3 Tftr H (Sanliparva, 294, 5-6.) 

Arjuna was a Ksatriya, his duty was to fight the unrighteous enemies. But killing 
(fighting) is a sin (^ )? Yes, it is a sin ordinarily, but not always and for every 

body. For a man in Arjuna s position it is a duty to kill. It is unfortunate that 
so many should have thought the substance of this dogma (XVIII, 48) is what is 
taught in III, 35A and XVIII, 47. 

Vanamai.1 Vedanxatirtha. 


PARSI LAW, by Framjee A. Rana, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Kathiawar. 

The author of this compact little volume on the personal law of the Parsis, is a 
legal practitioner in a district in Western India where cases under Parsi Law are 
matters of daily and common occurrence. The Statutory Law of Marriage and 
Divorce and of Intestate Succession is all that constitutes the personal law of the 
Parsis of India, and the author has dealt with this in a satisfactory and up-to-date 
manner. The author’s elaborate notes on the definition of the term ' Parsi ’ and 
as to what constitutes a / Parsi ’ according to the two most important decisions on the 
subject in Sir Dinshaw Petit v, vSir Jamsetjee Jeejibhoy, 33 Bom. 509; ii Bom. 
L.R. 85, 538, 539, and in the Privy Council Case Saklat v. Bella, 28 Bom. L.R. 161 
are so concise and complete. 

The author has well explained the concept that a * Parsi is bom; he is not 
made ’. You cannot conceive of a Parsi who is not a Zoroastrian, nor of a 
Zoroastrian who is not a Parsi, and this subject is elaborately dealt with on the 
pbject of * Juddin Conversion ’ or Conversion from other religions into Zoroastrian¬ 
ism. The very idea of conversion into Zoroastrianism from other religions is 
repugnant to Parsi Law and to Parsi Religion, and a person converted into 
Zoroastrianism is not entitled to have access into the sacred precincts of the Fire 
Temple nor can he claim a right that his body shall be consigned to the Tower of 
Silence. Such a person cannot also claim to be entitled to any benefit from the 
Religious and Charity Tmsts of the Parsi Community. Another interesting feature 
is a nice and exhaustive index. 

The Book has an interesting Foreword by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. J. Wadia, 
of the Bombay High Court. 


Manackjee C. H. Rustomjee. 
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AN EARLY HISTORY OF KAUSAMBI, by N. N. Ghosh, M.A., with an 
introduction by Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, published under the auspices of 
the Allahabad Archaeological Society, 1935. Pp. i-xxxv + 1-120. 10 Plates 

and 2 Maps. Price Rs. 4. 

In this monograph the author has treated of the following topics relating to 
Kausambi:— 

(1) Antiquity and Importance of Kausambi. 

(2) Kausambi in the time of the Buddha. 

(3) Udayana’s conversion to Buddhism and the date of his reign. 

(4) History of Kausambi from Udayana’s death to the 3rd century B.C. 

(5) Kausambi in the second century B.C. and in the first century B.C. 

(6) Kausambi during the Kusana rule. 

(7) Kausambi in the 4th, 5th and 7th centuries A.D. 

(8) Kausambi from the death of Harsavardhana to the nth century A.D. 
and (9) Identification and Archaeological importance of Kausambi. 

The author has done well by supplying a map at the end together with some 
interesting illustrations concerning Kausambi. An Index has been given for the 
convenience of the readers. Mr. Ghosh has tried his best to collect as many 
references as possible but I find that he ought to have utilized the following materials 
in his chapter on Kausambi in the time of the Buddha. Buddha’s activities in the 
city of Kausambi are noteworthy. The Buddha while dwelling at Ghositarama at 
Kausambi entered the city for alms. Then he left Parileyyaka forest (Samyutta 
Nikaya, III, pp. 94-95). Pindola Bharadvaja said to the Buddha while he was 
dwelling at Ghositarama at Kausambi that he had obtained Arhatship. Some 
Bhikkhus approached the Buddha and asked him the reason of his attaining Arhat¬ 
ship. The Buddha replied that he did obtain Arhatship by meditating on three 
senses, viz. Satindriya, Samadhindriya, and Pannindriya (S.N., V, 224). Again 
we read that the Buddha delivered a sermon on sekha (learner) and asekha (non¬ 
learner) while dwelling at Ghositarama at Kausambi (S.N., V, 229-230). 

The teachings of the Buddha and his disciples had a remarkable influence on the 
minds of the Kosambi people. Some of the Kosambians entertained a great respect 
for the Buddha and the Buddhist faith and were converted to Buddhism ; while 
others went so far as to enter his Order and attain Arhatship. Take the case of 
Gavaccha the Less who was born as a Brahmin at Kosambi and hearing the Exalted 
One preach, entered the Order. At this time the Kosambian bhikkhus had become 
quarrelsome. Gavaccha did not take part in the discussion on either side. He praised 
the Buddha, developed insight and attained Arhatship (Psalms of the Brethren, 
p. 16). 

From the Mahavamsa we learn that the venerable Yasa is said to have fled 
from Vaisali to Kosambi just before the assembly of the Second Buddhist Council 
(Mahavaihsa, Tourner, p. 16). Yasa, son of Kakandaka, came to Kosambi and 
there he convened a meeting of the Bhikkhus and delivered a discourse on Dhamma, 
Vinaya, etc. (Vinaya Texts, III, 394). 

Prom the Jataka we learn that Kosambi in the kingdom of Vatsa was ruled 
over by a king named Kosambika. Once a robber committed robbery and being 
chased, left the bundle near the door of an ascetic named Mandavya and escaped. 
When the owner of the property came there he took the ascetic to be the robber 
and brought him before the king. The king without enquiry said ' Off with him, 
impail him upon a stake ’. The stake of Acacia wood did not pierce the ascetic’s 
body, so a new stake was brought but this too did not pierce him. When the king 
found him innocent he ordered the stake to be drawn out but despite all efforts the 
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stake did not come out. Then at Mandavya^s suggestion the stake was cut off with 
the skin. Thenceforward he was called Mandavya with the peg. The king saluted 
the ascetic and asked his pardon and settled him in his park. The above account 
illustrates the use of stakes for the punishment of criminals. Capital punishment 
not by hanging but by putting a criminal on a stake was inflicted by the king on a 
culprit for a light offence (Jat. IV, Cowell, pp. 17-19). Two Paribbajakas, 
Mandissa and Jaliya went to the Buddha while he was at Ghositarama at Kosambi 
and asked him w^hether the soul and the body were the same or different. The 
Buddha replied ‘ They are neither the same nor differentHe then delivered to 
them a sermon contained in the Samaniiaphala sutta of the Digha Nikaya. Buddha 
while at Ghositarama at Kausambi (Kosambi) delivered a discourse on Dhamma, 
Vinaya, etc. wdiile speaking about the offences committed by the bhikkhus. The 
Master laid it down as a precept that the drinking of intoxicants was an offence 
requiring confession and absolution (Jataka, I, pp. 206-207) after discoursing with 
the brethren at Kosambi (Kausambi). 

Ananda’s activities at Kosambi should be noticed. He delivered several 
sermons on tw^elve nidanas, nirvana, etc. (Samyutta Nikaya, II, 115 foil.). He 
liad a talk with a householder named Ghosita on the difference of dhatu {Ibid., 
IV, 113-114). Sariputta and Upavana also lived at Ghositarama at Kosambi. 
They had a discussion on the subject of the realization of seven bojjhangas 
(supreme knowledge) leading a person to happy living in the present existence 
(Sariiyutta Nikaya, V, 76-77). Paribbajaka Sandaka with his 500 followers was 
living at the cave of Pilakkha. Ananda met him and gave him instruction on the 
folly of agnosticism (M.N.I., 513). 

Besides these references there are many noticed in my work ‘ Ancient Mid- 
Indian Ksatriya Tribes, Vol. I ’ (pp. 115 foil.) jmblished in 1924. 

May I enquire wdiether there is any famous country by the name of Kururathd 
mentioned by the author in p. 17 and p. 118 (Index) of his book ? I like to draw the 
author's attention to tlie Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. Ill (Magandiyavatthu), 
p. 193, where the word ‘ Kururatthe' occurs, which means ' in the kingdom of the 
Kurus' and not Kururathd as mentioned by the author who seems to have mis¬ 
understood it. The reference given by the author on p. 38 as footnote no. 6 (D.N., 
II, p. 167) is wrong. There is nothing in that page of the Mahaparinibbana Sutta 
(^f the Digha Nikaya to substantiate the statement made by the author that the 
Bhaggas were a republican people. The book has been very carelessly written as 
it is full of mistakes and misprints, e.g., Charpenthier (p. 29 f.n.), Asvaghosa (p. 62, 
Index also), Pali Pitakas (p. 5, Index also), Nagabhata (Index), etc. 

The inscriptional data bearing upon the part played by the citizens of Kosambi, 
both monks and householders, in the erection of Buddhist monasteries, have not been 
unfortunately dealt with properly. 

It should be noted that the author himself credits his friend Tripitakacarya 
Rahula Sankrityayana for the identification of the Bhagga country with the 
Mirzapur district and Suihsumara Hill wdth Chunar Hill—which, however, cannot 
be accepted as finally established. 

The book under review seems to be uninteresting and it needs a thorough change 
of the manner of treatment in order to make it readable and useful to scholars. 

B. C. Law. 

KAMARCPASASANAVALI by Padmanath Bhattacharya, published by the 

Rangpur Sahitya Parishad, B.S. 1338 ; pp. VIII, 1-45 and 1-214, and 13 plates. 

Price Rs. 6. 

Mr. Padmanath Bhattacharya, who is one of pioneers of historical researches 
in Assam, has edited in this volume in Bengali, 10 copper-plates and a rock 
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inscription, all of ancient Kamarupa and belonging to the period 7th to I2tli 
centuries A.D. The records are as follows : 

(i) Nidhanpur copper-plates of Bhaskaravarmman; (2) Haiyungthal copper¬ 
plate of Harjjaravarmman ; (3) Tezpur copper-plates of Vanamalavarmman; (4) 
Nowgong copper-plates of Balavarmman; (5) Bargaon copper-plates of Ratna- 
palavarmman ; (6) Soalkuchi copper-plates of Ratnapalavarmman; (7) Gauhati 
copper-plates of Indrapalavarratnan; (8) Guakuchi copper-plates of Indrapala- 
varmman; (9) Subliahkarapataka copper-plates of Dharmmapalavarmman ; (10) 
Piishpabhadra copper-plates of Dharmmapalavarmman; and (ii) Tezpur Rock 
inscription of Harjjaravarmman, dated in the Gupta year 510 i.e. 829 A.D. 

Most of these records are important landmarks in the early history of Assam 
and have been edited already in various journals. Mr. Bhattacharya has done 
well in bringing them together in the form of a corpus, which will prove indispensable 
to all serious students of Archicology of the easternmost province of India. The 
author has given an account of the kings of Kamarupa who issued the documents, 
in the introduction to the book, which is full of information. The texts are in 
Nagari characters and the notes and translations are in Bengali. The notes, we 
must say, are worthy of^in erudite vSanskritist like Mr. Bhattacharya. The book 
has also an excellent index. 

The Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Harivaihsa and the Vishnupurana 
mention the city of Pragjyotisha but not Kamarupa, although in Kalidasa's 
Raghuvamsa both the names are mentioned side by side. The name Kamarupa 
also occurs in the list of frontier kingdoms in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. According to the Pauranic chronicles the first king of this kingdom 
of Pragjyotisha was Naraka whose son Bhagadatta ruled after him, and Bhagadatta's 
son and successor was Vajradatta. The kings of Assam whose copper-plates have 
been published in this volume all trace their descent from this line. The limits of 
their kingdom are stiU somewhat obscure and its first capital Pragjyotisha has not 
yet been located, but there is no doubt that the river Karatoya formed the western 
boundary ; so that Kamarupa must have included the District of Rangpur which 
is now in Bengal. 

The Nidhanpur copper-plate of Bhaskaravarmman, who was a contemporary 
of the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang (643 A.D.) and is mentioned in the latter’s 
account, gives the genealogy of his dynasty. This genealogy on the whole agrees 
with that recorded on a broken seal of Bhaskaravarmman found at Nalanda and 
noticed in 1920. Mr. Bhattacharya duly notes this fact, and the reviewer would 
add that similar seals, some of them in a better state of preservation, have since 
been discovered at the same site. Besides the account of the Chinese traveller, 
Bana's Harshacharita refers to Bhaskaravarmman. He appears to have made 
peace with King Harshavarddhana, and against their common enemy Sasanka, the 
king of Gauda, their joint forces were directed. It seems that Bhaskaravarmman 
was able to drive away Sasaiika from Gauda at least for some time. The Nidhanpur 
copper-plate, which was issued from Karnasuvarna in Bengal, is itself an indication 
of this fact. Mr. Bhattacharya points out that although found at Nidhanpur in the 
District of Sylhet, the document had presumably no connection originally with that 
region. The grant of land recorded in it was made in Chandrapuri-vishaya which 
the author points out was situated to the west of the Tista river in the Rangpur 
District. 

After Bhaskaravarmman the kingdom seems to have been seized by a person 
named S^astambha. Harjjaravarmman and his son Vanamalavarmman of this 
line may be placed in the 9th century A.D., and Balavarmman, a grandson of 
Vanamala, probably ruled in the loth century. Their capital was Haruppe^vara 
on the Brahmaputra, which the author locates at or near Tezpur. It was by the 
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side of Kamakutagiri which probably represents the low hill outside the town of 
Tezpur. Harshavarmman of the copper-plate of Vanamala, a descendant of 
Salastambha, is placed in the 8th century A.D. and identified by the author with 
Harshadeva whose daughter was married to a prince of Nepal, as stated in a 
Pa^upatinatha temple inscription of 759 A.D. 

The last king of the family of Salastambha was Tyagasimha after whom the 
kingdom of Kamarupa passed into the hands of a new dynasty founded by 
Brahmapala. Altogether the names of seven kings of this dynasty have been 
recovered from the copper-plates published in this volume. Their names ended in 
‘ Pala ' and they ruled from the latter part of the tenth to the end of the 12th 
century A.D., when the neighbouring province of Bengal was held in possession by 
a dynasty which also styled itself as ' Pala Whether the Palas of Kamarupa 
represented a collateral branch of the Pala d5masty of Bengal requires investigation. 
The capital of the Pala kings of Kamarupa was not Haruppesvara, but Durjjaya, 
as mentioned in the copper-plate grant of Ratnapala, and it appears to have been 
also somewhere in the Brahmaputra valley. In the time of Dharmmapala, the 
capital was shifted to ' KamarupanagaraThere is considerable uncertainty 
about the location of this city. But the author is of opinion that it was not situated 
in the Brahmaputra valley, since there is no mention of the river Lauhitya (i.e. 
Brahmaputra) in connection with this city in Dharmmapala s copper-plates, while 
the older capitals, viz. Haruppesvara and Durjjaya, are described in the earlier 
records to have been on the bank of that river. The author is of opinion that this 
Kamarupanagara should be identified with the remains of Kamta near Cooch Behar. 

One of the kings of Kamarupa whose name does not occur in these copper¬ 
plates is Jayapala, mentioned in the Silimpur inscription. This record is referred 
to by Dr. R. G. Basak to the nth century A.D., on palccographical grounds. 
According to the present author, however, Jayapala must have flourished con¬ 
siderably later, sometime in the 12th century, and was either the son or the grand¬ 
son of Dharmmapala. Towards the end of the nth and in the 12th century, the 
kingdom of Kamarupa was overrun by the later Palas of Bengal and the Sena Kings, 
Vijayasena and his grandson Dakshmanasena, and finally Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar 
entered Kamarupa in 1206 A.D. with a large army which met with complete disaster. 
There is an inscription on a rock near Gauhati (at Kanava^si) which records that 
the Turushkas (i.e. the Muhammadans) came to Kamarupa in the Saka year 1127 
(1206 A.D.) and were destroyed. An earlier allusion to the Muhammadans is probably 
contained in the term Tdyika of the Bargaon plate of Ratnapala. The Tajikas 
mentioned in some of the contemporary copper-plates of Northern India must have 
been identical with the Tayikas. 

As its contents show, the book throws interesting light on a little-known period 
of the history of Assam and will serve as an important book of reference. Although 
we cannot agree with the author in all his theories and interpretations, there is no 
doubt he has made a most useful contribution. It may be hoped that the publica¬ 
tion of this book will prove as an incentive to the younger generation of Assamese 
scliolars. But it should be remembered that the reconstruction of the history of 
Assam cannot be made only with the help of a few copper-plates. The Brahmaputra 
valley should be thoroughly explored, the capitals of its ancient kings definitely 
located and also, what is of far greater importance, the culture remains of the 
ancient peoples of Assam adequately brought to light by scientific excavations. 


N. G. M. 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1935. 

1, Bu-ston's History of Buddhism and the Manjusrhmula- 

tantra by E. Obermiller. 

The author records certain corrections and additions to the printed 
text of his translation of Bu-ston’s history and replaces the hypotheti¬ 
cally reconstructed names by the actual forms according to the original 
Sanskrit text of the Maiijusri-mula-tantra edited by MM. Dr. Ganapati 
§astri. 

2. The Punch-marked Coins: A Survival of the Indus 

civilization by C. L. Fabri. 

In this interesting article Dr. Fabri draws attention afresh to the 
early coinage of India as a survival of prehistoric Indian civilization 
and opines that the punch-marked coins preserve a number of picto- 
grams and symbols of the prehistoric seals of the Indus Valley. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, March, 1935. 

A Story of Vikrama’s Birth and Accession b}^ M. B. Emeneau. 

After giving a short preliminary account of the various Sanskrit 
versions and plan of the Vetalapahcavimsati the author classifies all 
the interpolations made therein and indicates the rationale of their 
insertion. The commentary on a few passages and critical notes have 
been appended to this paper. 

Journal of Indian History, VoL XIII, Pt. 3, December, 1934. 

1. Date of Pallava ^ivaskandavarman by D. C. Sircar. 

The author has tried to prove that the rule of Pallava J^ivaskanda- 
varman began in about A.D. 300, and that Vijayaskandavarman of 
the British Museum plates, who is generally identified with Sivaskanda- 
varman, ruled possibly a little later than Sivaskanda. 

2. The Nagaraja of the Bhavasataka by Dasharatha Sharma. 

The author doubts the identification of the Nagaraja of the Bhava¬ 
sataka with Ganapati Naga, the ruler of Padmavati, as made by 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in his History of India, A.D. 150 to A.D. 350. 

3. A Note on a Pala Image of Ganapati at Kumbhakonam by 

S. K. Govindaswami. 

4. The Danes in India by V, Srinivasan. 

5. Bengal under Jehangir Baharistan-i-Ghaibi of Mirza Nathan 

by Sri Ram Sharma. 
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6. The Downfall of Mir Qasim by Nauclalal Chatterji. 

7. The Army of Maharaja Ranjit Singh by Sitaram Kohli. 

The New Review, Vol. I, No. 3, March, 1935. 

An Introduction to Samkhya by Michael Dedrus. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 1, March, 1935. 

1. The Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara and the Vadanyaya of 

Dharmakirti by Andrew Vostrikov. 

2. The Eastern CMukyas by D. C. Ganguly. 

3. A Sanskrit Version of Kem-na Mazda by Pinakin Trivedi. 

4. Adisitra by Pramode Dal Paul. 

5. A Study of Snirti Passages in the Mahabhasya by 

Amalanauda Ghosh. 

6. Tlie Smrti-chajjters of the Puraiias by R. C. Hazra. 

7. The Conce])tion of vSoul in Jainism by Jagdish Chand Jain. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XX, 
Septefnber and December, 1934. 

1. Prolavaram Grant of Kapaya Nayaka (with plates) by 

M. Somasekhara Sarnia. 

This new set of copper-plates is a record of Kapaya Nayaka who 
nourished in Andhradesa in the middle of the 14th century. 

2. Early Signed Coins of India by K. P. Jaya.swal. 

In this critical study of later Maurya coins and Sunga coins 
Mr. Jayaswal has assigned dates to the kings of the Maurya, the 
Sunga and the Kanvayana dynasties. 

3. An Old Rajasthani Manu.script by P. C. Chaudhuri. 

4. Sanskrit Restoration of Yuan Chwang’s Vijnaptimatrata- 

siddhi-^astra by Tripitakacarya Rev. Rahula Sankrty- 
ayana. 

5. A Dialect of Bhojapuri by Udai Narain Tiwari. 

The Journal oj Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. IX, Part I, January- 
March, 1935. 

1. Antiquity and Evolution of Art in India by C. Sivarama- 

murti. 

2. The Chronology of the Eastern Cajukyas—^by M. 

Somasekhara Sarma. 

3. Some Rare Metres in Sanskrit—^by A. Venkatasubbiah. 

4. The Nampali Grant of Yuvaraja Rajendra Varma, Gahga 

Year 314—^by K. A, Nilakantha Sastri. 
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5. A Note on the Haraha Inscription and Kalidasa—^by 
Dasharatha Sharma. 

In this article Mr. Sharma has shown by putting side by side the 
parallel passages from the works of KMidasa and the Haraha Inscrip¬ 
tion of 555 A.D. that the poet had become fairly famous by that date, 
and that his works were intensively studied and copied by people 
aspiring to poetic fame in the middle of the sixth century. 


Journal of the Andhra Historicat"Research Society, VoL IX, Part I, 
July, 1934. 

1. Genealogy and Chronology of the Pallavas—by Govind Pai. 

2. Two New Coppei-])late Inscriptions of Vijayaditya VII of 

the Eastern Chahikyan D}masty—by R. Subbarao. 

Journal oj the Asiatic Society oj Bengal, Letters, Vol. I, 1935, No. i. 

Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture during Pallava Rule, as 
evidenced by inscriptions by B. Ch. Chhabra. 

The Visva-Bharati Quarterly, Vol. I, Pari I, New Series, May-July, 

1935- 

1. The Conception and Development of Sunyavada (Doctrine 

of Voidness) by Kshiti Mohan vSen. 

2. The Similes of Dharmadasa- by Vidhusekhara Bhatta- 

charya. 

3. Ganapati—by Haridas Mitra. 

The Young East, Vol. 5, No. i, Spring, 1935. 

1. Mahayana Buddhism and the Dayman by Beatrice Dane 

Suzuki. 

2. Ti-Sarana or the Three Refuges by Dr. Cassius A. Pereira. 

The Calcutta Review, Vol. 55, No. 2, May, 1935. 

1. Early Indo-Persian Diterature and Amir Khusrav by Anil 

Chandra Banerjee. 

2. The Civilization and Culture of the Indo-Europeans by 

Mani Dal Patel. 

The Hindustan Review, Vol. LXVI, No. 363, May, 1935. 

Ajanta and the Unity of Art by Captain W. E. Gladstone 
Solomon. 
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Man in India, Vol. XV, No. i, January-March, 1935. 

1. Some Reflections on Indian Castes by Nagendra Nath 

Ghose. 

2. A Few Fasts, Festivities and Observances in Orissa by 

Nara3'an Tripathi. 
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OPINIONS ON THE “ INDIAN CULTURE ” 

Dr* W. Stede.—^The new magazine is a very admirable undertaking, embodying 
the best product of intellect of our Indian colleagues and fellow students. I cannot 
but pay the highest tribute of admiration to this new publication. 

Dr, F. O. Schrader.— ... admirable ... shows the high standard which is 
expected of a scientific journal and astonishes one by the riclmess of its contents. 

Mons. Louis Finot,—... full of interesting matter and forebodes a bright 
future. My best congratulations for this success! 

Dr. Barnett.—The October number of Indian CMure is a most admirable one. 

Dr. M. Wlnternitz.—I congratulate you and your collaborators on the publi¬ 
cation of No. 3 of Indian Culture which is again full of interesting matter relating 
to various branches of indology. 

Dr. Louis de la Yallie Poussin.—,.. contains many good things. I am 
much interested by the remarks of Prof. Wintemitz on the Sramana-Literature. 
It is the most interesting and useful journal for philosophy and history. 

Dr. A. B. Keith.—^It is a most interesting number and if the standard of achieve¬ 
ment is maintained you will have secured a very valuable addition to the number 
of scholarly periodicals issued in India. 

Dr. J. Przyluski.— ... Fine Journal. 

Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky.—splendid issue. 

Mr. Charles E. A. W. Oldham.—^It is indeed very kind of you to have sent 
me a copy of the first issue of your new quarterly journal entitled Indian Culture. 
You have assuredly deserved well of your country by your unsparing devotion 
to the promotion of research into the history of its past. 

Mr. C. W. Gurner, LC.S .— ... a publication of a very high standard. 

Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda.—I congratulate you on the excellent 
character of the new oriental journal you have started. It is a high class magazine 
with articles of very superior quality. 

Director, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad-Deccan.—I congratulate 
you heartily on the excellence of the articles published in the first number and I 
hope the standard will be maintained under your able management. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society (Vol. IX, Part I, 
July 1934) .—This very admirable periodical will be welcomed all over the country 
by all those who are devoted to the promotion of research into the ancient History 
of India and her great culture. It is a quarterly Journal and deals with topics 
relating to Indian History, Geography, Art, Archaeology, Epigraphy, Numismatics, 
Religion, Folklore, Philosophy, Ethnology, Anthropology, etc. etc. from the 
earliest times down to the medieval period. The excellent character of this new 
Journal and the high standard of articles published in it, and the enterprise and 
devotion of the group of the Bengali scholars seem to make Indian Culture rightly 
and completely fill the great void created by the unfortunate discontinuance of tiie 
great epoch making journal, the Indian Antiquary. This new Journal, three 
numbers of which are before us, shows itself to be first class scientific periodical by 
the richness of its contents. Like the Indian Antiquary, it is hoped that this 
Journal also will be an impartial forum to all devoted and inspiring workers under 
the capable editorship of the distinguished and veteran savant Dr. Devadatta 
Ramalmshna Bhandarkar, who is assisted by willing and brillifmt scholars like 
Dr. Barua and Dr. Bimala Churn Law. We heartily congratuUile the management 
of the Joumali on the high standard of excellence that is atta^ed and hope that 
by means of uns 5 )aring devotion it will be maintained. There is no doubt that its 
appearance is a valuable addition to the number of sdiolarly journals published in 
India to-day. We wish it all success* 
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RULES 

The Journal, which is a quarterly one, will be issued annually in four 
parts in July, October, January, and April. The inland subscription is 
Rs. 6 (including postage) and foreign subscription is lo shillings (including 
postage) per annum payable in advance. Each copy is priced at Rs. 2 
(inland) and 3s. 6^^. (foreign). The rates of advertisements may be ascertained 
on appHcation to the Managing Director at 55, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, 
to whom all remittances should be sent. Any change of address should be 
promptly intimated to him. In case of non-delivery within a fortnight from 
the approximate date of publication, the office should be informed at once. 
Any one pasdng Rs. 100 at a time as a life-subscriber of any particular series 
of publications of the Institute will get free copies of the Journal. Duzac & Co., 
London, Otto Harrassowitz, Germany, and the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 
Lahore, are the selling agents. 

The Journal deals with topics relating to Indian history, geography, art, 
archaeology, iconography, epigraphy, numismatics, rehgion, literature, philo¬ 
sophy, ethnology, anthropology, folklore, etc., etc., from the earliest times 
to the mediaeval period. Contributors are requested to send articles, 
notes, reviews, etc., type-written, addressed to the Editors at No. 43, 
Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. They are further requested to add or alter 
in the galley proofs but not in the page proofs. The Editors reserve to 
themsdves the right to accept or reject the whole or portions of the articles, 
notes, reviews, etc. The rejected contributions are not returned to authors if 
postaige is not paud. Books for reviews. Journals for exchange, etc., should 
be sent to the Editors at No. 43, Kaulas Bose Street, Calcutta. 



(or Ocean of Indian Chemistry, Medicine and Alchemy) 

Compiled in Sanskrit with English translation in 3 volumes. 
Price Re. 6 each volume. 

Opinions :— 

Edward Peters, Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A.:— 

I consider you are performing one of the world’s greatest good 
works to-day in making available this marvellous ancient wisdom of 
India which is the only source and store-house of real knowledge. 
I shall anxiously await the publication of the remaining volumes of 
your priceless work. 

Prof. M. Winternitz of the Prague University:— 

It is an interesting contribution to our knowledge of Hindu 
Chemistry, Alchemy and Medicine. I shall make a mentitm of 
your great work in the revised edition of Vol. Ill of my History of 
Indian Literature. 

Albert G. Ingalls, Associate Editor, “Scientific American":— 

These books have been given a special place in the library of 
the Journal, reserved for works which are eminently worthy of 
preservation for the edification of future editors. 

To be had of all the principal booksellers of the world and of 
the author, and of the Indian Research Institute Book Dep6t, 
55, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 

Bhudeb Mookerji, M.A. (triple), Rasacharya, 
San^ya-Vedanta-tirtha, 

(A5rurvedic Physician), 

20, Grey Street, Calcutta. 
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The leading Oriental Book Dealer 


on the European Continent 


Largest stock of books dealing with Oriental subjects (Languages, 
literature, art, archaeology, religion, history, etc.), published In any 
country of the world, especially the Orient. 


UTTERAE ORIENTALES 

Issued every three months, being a bibliography of new 
Oriental works, having come out In Germany and all foreign 
countries and in the East. 


Important catalogues printed recently; 

INDIEN Part I : Political and cultural history. 

archaeology. Indian religion, com- 

f >arative science of language, 
ndlan linguistic. 3312 nos. 

INDIEN P3rt II: Sanskrit Pall and Prakrit litera¬ 
ture. New Indian languages. 
4007 nos. 

All catalogues are sent gratis on application. 







MOTI LAL BANARSI DASS 


Oriental Booksellers and Publishers, Saidmitha, Lahore 


IMPBRIAL HISTORY OP INDIA—by the 
Greatest I/iving Authority on Ancient 
Indian History, Mr. K. P, Jayaswal M.A.— 
based on the old Sanskrit texts. This 
History of Andent India has matters 
which settle many controversies. Worth 
possessing. 1934. Rs. 8. 

HISTORY OP INDIA (150 to 350 A.D.) 
by the above Mr. K. P. J ayaswal, M.A. 
The so-called Dark Period is disclosed as a 
Bright Period of Hindu History. It is a 
very substantial contribution to the Parly 
History of India. Only very few copies 
remain more, Rs. 10. 

PAND SYSTEM IN SOUTH INDIA (800- 
1200 A.D.) by Dr. K. M. Gupta. The 
work brilliantly sets forth a chapter of the 
soda] and economic history of Andent 
India. Rs. 10. 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY by Prof. H. M. 
Bhattacharya. Worth possessing. Rs. 3-8. 

ESSENTIALS OP ADWAITISM by Dr. R. 
Das or a free English translation of 
Naisyakarmyasiddhi. Rs. 5. 

SADUKTIKARNAMRITA of Shridhardass 
critically edited for the first time by the 
late MM.Pt. Ramavtar Sarma, M.A., with 
an historical introduction of 150 pages by 
Dr. Har Datt in English. Best Sanskrit 
Anthology, Rs. 10. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE by Dr. Jai Chand. 
This is a well-written book upon an 
important subject based on Vedlc System 
of Yoga and interpreted in the light of 
Modem Knowledge. It is deddedly an 
advance over all other systems known to 
the world. Re. i. 

NIRUKTA translated into English by 
Dr. L. Sarup, M.A. Rs. 8. 

Comm, of SKANDA and MAHESWARA 
on Nirukta critically edited for the first 
time by Dr. L. Sarup, M.A. Complete in 
3 vols. Rs. 16-4. 

INTRODUCTION TO PRAKRIT for master- 
ing Prakrits by Dr. A. C. Woolner. Rs. 3. 


NAISHADHA CHARITRA of Sri Harsha 
completely translated into English for the 
first time with critical notes, copious ex¬ 
tracts from several unpublished com¬ 
mentaries, valuable introduction, com¬ 
prehensive appendix and a vocabulary by 
Prindpal K. K. Handiqui, M.A. Every 
portion of the hook bears upon it the stamp 
of great erudition and wide research, Rs. 12. 

ANCIENT INDIAN COLONIES IN THE 
PAR EAST, Vol. I—Champa by Dr. R. 
C. Majumdar with several illustrations, 
inscriptions, and a map. Highly appre¬ 
ciated all over the world. This is the 
glorious chapter of Hindu History, Rs. 15. 

ANCIENT INDIAN COLONY OP SIAM 
by Dr. P. N. Bose. An up-to-date history 
of Siam with illustrations. Rs. 3-8. 

KAMA KALA (in English) lays bare to the 
modem man in a modern tongue the vital 
secrets of sex which the Ancient Hindu 
Sexologists like Vatsyayana had expounded 
in their world-famous writings. With 30 
very beautiful Half-tone and tri-colour 
illustrations. Rs. 5, 

VAISNAVA PHILOSOPHY with special 
reference to Gaurangite cult by Prof. 
G. N. MuUik. Rs. 8. 

HEYAPAKSHA OP YOGA by Dr. Pathak. 
Rs. 7-8. 

MAHAVIRACHARITA critically edited by 
Macdonell and Todarmall. Rs. 10. 

PHONOLOGY OP PANJABI by Dr. Banarsi 
Dass Jain. Rs. 5. 

PRINCIPLES OP INDIAN SILPASASTRA 
by Dr. P. N. Bose. Rs. 3-8. 

KANVIYA SATAPATHA BRAHMAN cri¬ 
tically edited for the first time by 
Dr. Caland. Rs. 10. 

JAIMINIYAGRIHYASUTRA text, com., 
and English trans. by Dr. Caland. Rs. 6. 

KAUTILYA ARTHA SASTRA critically 
edited with com., intro., and notes by 
Drs. Jolly and Schmidt. Rs. 10. 


Besides above we keep in stock aU kinds of Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Hindi, Avesta, and 
Books on Andent Indian History, and supply to the world at the shortest notice. Big catalogue 
containing 5,000 items with latest supplements sent free on application with 4 annas stamps for 
postage. 



HOW TO BECOME A 

MASTER OF ENGLISH 


There is not a walk in life in which a 
mastery of the English language will 
not bring advancement, a larger income, 
wider influence, and make the road to 
success smoother and surer. 


Whatever your Business or Occupa¬ 
tion, you need a command of the English 
language to be successful. Whether 
you are a doctor, a lawyer, a mer¬ 
chant, a salesman, a clergyman, a 
teacher, a student or a clerk, a com¬ 
mand of English will bring you to the 
forefront and lack of it will be a drag 
on your onward climb. You need good 
English in every relation of your life 
and it will help you, as no other single 
thing can, to reach the goal of your 
desires and achieve success. 


Here is the way to gain a new com¬ 
mand of English in a few weeks. Mr. 
Grenville Kleiser, who is a leading 
authority on English and Speech and 
the best known teacher of English by 
correspondence, has discovered a new 
method of mastering the English lan¬ 
guage. His Correspondence Course, 
that has been taken up by more than 


1,00,000 persons all over the world, 
enables you to become a Master of 
English by the easiest system of study 
and in the shortest time possible. It 
teaches you by post in your spare 
moments at home, how to— 

Add Thousands of Expressive 
Words to your Vocabulary ; 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place; 

Avoid All Mistakes of Granunar 
and Idiom; 

Develop Originality of Expression ; 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Essays, Advertisements, 

Articles, Stories, Sermons, 
etc.; 

Increase Your Power of Per¬ 
suasion ; 

Win Higher Promotion and Pay; 

Become an Engaging Conversa¬ 
tionalist ; 

Make Yourself Welcome in Good 
Society; 

Be a Person of Culture, Power and 
Influence in your Community. 


Master Writers Have Praised This Course. 


Enthusiastic endorsements of this remarkable Course have been written by 
such masters of English as John Burroughs, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Booth 
Tarkington, Irwin S. Cobb, Rupert Rughes, Ellis Parker Butler, who know the 
ins and outs of the literary craft and who can appreciate, as no amateur can, the 
vital importance of mastery of English. All lines of business, all trades, all 
professions, arts and sciences are represented among the thousands of Mr. 
Kleiser’s students. Just half an hour a day results in surprising progressr 

Everyone who wants to have a com¬ 
mand of words and consequently a 
command of men and of circumstances, 
to impress men of affairs, to write in a 
clear, bold, vigorous style that carries 
conviction and to possess power and 
personality, should enrol himself for 
the Grenville Kleiser Correspondence 
Course at the earliest opportunity. Full 
particulars can be had FREE OF 
CHARGE. Drop a post card for them 
to The Tutorial Institute, Head Quarters, 

Delhi, 75 or 


POST THIS COUPON 
TO-DAY. 


The Secretary, 

THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE, 
Head Quarters, Deehi, 75. 

Please send me full particulars of 
the Kleiser Correspondence Course 
for attaining Mastery of English. 

Name. 

Address. 


Age.Occupation. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN TRIBES, VOL. U 

By Dr. Bimai^a Churn Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 

It deals with a connected and systematic history of the twenty tribes 
from the earliest time to the end of the Hindu period, e.g. the Vahgas, 
Suhmas, Gaiidas, Pundras, Sindhu-Sauviras, Surastras, Mulakas, Mekalas, 
DaSarnas, Karusas, Ambasthas, Malavas, Yaudlieyas, Sibis, Kekayas, Abhiras, 
Trigarttas, Vahlikas, Nisadas and Nisadhas. 

Price Rs. i/8/-; Foreign price 3s. 6 d. 

To be had of the Author, 43, Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta; and Lnzac 
& Co., 46, Great Russell Street, London. 

OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 

Dr, L, D, Barnett. —An excellent and most useful work. I am again your 
debtor. 

Dr, E, J, Thomas, —It is a worthy successor to your former work and with its 
multitude of valuable references and facts will be an important contribution to our 
geographical knowledge of India. 

Mrs, Rhys Davids. —It must have meant a lot of work but you gave ungrudgingly. 

Dr. Sten Konow. —You give us the results of your research work in a clear 
and perspicuous style and we have every reason for being thankful to you for what 
you have done. 

Dr. M. Walleser. —It is of the utmost interest for me and I am sure I shall 
learn a great deal from it. 

Mr. E. J, Rap son, —It is a useful summary of geographical information and I 
shall no doubt often be glad to refer to it. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, —I welcome your book as a very useful help in connection 
with our planned “ Archaeological Atlas of Greater India 

Mr. Charles E. A, W, Oldham. —It is a valuable compilation full of useful 
references helping towards the location of these ancient tribes—a matter of much 
importance for the understanding of the history of their times. 

“ Calcutta Review November, 1934. —Dr. Law's work fills a long-felt want. No 
serviceable study, at once concise and comprehensive, of the tribes included in his 
book had hitherto been available. There is no doubt that this book along with its 
predecessor will prove indispensable wherever knowledge is sought of the ancient 
Indian tribes. 

Journal of Indian History, —Dr. B. C. Law has made a special study of 
ancient Indian Tribes, the Ksatriyas and other tribes from the earliest times.. •. 
We congratulate the earnest scholar of this little volume for giving us a useful 
book, being short studies on a great subject. 



Oriental Books, Indian and Peraian Art, MSS., Brongeg, etc. 

mSPEOT OUB OALLEBY OF OBIENTAIi ABT. 

All the books prescribed for students at the School of Oriental 
^_ Studies and the Universltiee are kept in stock. __ 

Just Puliliglied 

TEACHINGS FROM THE BHAOAWADGITA. 

Translation. Introduction, and comments by Hari Prasad Shastri. 

8vo, cloth, pp. 8o Price 3s. 6d. In paper covers 2s. 

BOOK OF RAM. 

The Bible of India. By Mahatma Tulsidas. Rendered into English by Hari Prasad Shastri. 
Cr. 8vo, limp gilt cloth, pp. 143. Price 55. In paper covers 3s. 6 d» 

THE MAWiQIF AND MUKHATABAT. 

Of Muhammad Ibn * Abdi ’ L-J abbdr Al-Niffari, with other fragments. Arabic text, edited 
for the first time, with translation, commentary and indices, by Arthur John Arberry, M.A. 
Roy. 8vo, buckram, pp. xvii, 276, 218. Price 655. 

(** K. J. W. Gibb Memorial ” Series: New Series, IX.) 

WALKER (JOHN). 

Folk Medicine in Modem Egypt. Being the relevant parts of the Tihh aURuhka, or Old 
Wives’ Medicine of * Abd al Rahmftn IsmS *il. With 3 illus. and i facs. 

8vo, cloth, pp. 128. ‘ Price 75, 6d, 

gratia on Application _____ 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ARABIA ISLAM 

ARABIC TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


LUZAC & CO. 

Oriental and Foreign Bookaellera. 

46 great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 

(Opposite the British Museum.) 


MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 

The only Journal of its kind published regularly on the 7th of each month for 
over twenty years. Has a number of contributors and reviewers attached to it. 
Blight and topical in its contents, it has ever stood out for progressive and suggestive 
comments on public affairs and well being. Sir Roper Lethbridge called it the 
‘Most admirable Journal Annual subscription Rs. 6. 

FROM THE BOOK DEPARTMENT, books on economic matters can always 
be ordered. The following books are available for sale from stock:— 

PLANNED ECONOMY FOR INDIA by Sir M. Visvesvaryya, K.C.S.I., LL.D., 
price Rs. 6. 

MADURA SOURASHTRA COMMUNITY by K. R. R. Sastry, M.A., F.R.- 
Econ.S., price Re. i. 

INDIAN CASTE SYSTEM by C. Hayavadana Rao, B.A., B.L., F.R.Econ.S., 
price Re. 1. 

STUDIES IN RURAL ECONOMICS by S. Kesava Iyengar, M.A., price Rs. 8. 

TOWARDS NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY by Dr. P. J. Thomas, M.A, 
BXitt., Ph.D., price As. 4. 

MYSORE GAZETTEER (5 VOLUMES) Edited by C. Hayavadana Rao, B.A, 
B.L., price per set Rs. 30, can also be had in parts at prices varying from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 8 per volume. 

Postage extra in all cases. 

Apply to Manager, ** Mysore Economic Journal ”, 19 , Gundopunt 
Buildings, Siddicutia, Bangalore City. 






PRAKRin 

(The Journal of Science in Bengali) 

Edited by 

DR. SATYA CHURN LAW, M.A., B.L., Ph.D., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Published every two months with highly INSTRUC¬ 
TIVE and profusely ILLUSTRATED CONTRIBU¬ 
TIONS by SPECIALISTS on all branches of 
SCIENCE. 

LIBRARIES, COLLEGES and EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS must not do without it. 

The Journal now in its ELEVENTH YEAR has 
an ever-increasing role of Usefulness, specially in view of 
the proposed Change in the Curriculum of studies envisaged 
by our University. 

AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

Aoharya Sir Prafulla Chandra Bay. 

Prof. Dr. Nil Batan Dhar, D.Sc., F.I.C., 

I.E.S. 

Dr. Satya Prasad Boy Choudhuri, 

D.Sc. 

Dr. Snehamay Dutt, D.Sc. 

Dr. Soknmar Chandra Barker, D.Sc. 

Dr. S. N. Sen, Ph.D., Meteorologist. 

Dr. Sukumar Banjan Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

Prof. Benoy Komar Sarkar, M.A. 

Dr. Ekendra Nath Ghose, M.Sc., M.D., 

D.So. 

Annual Subscription : Rupees Four. Single Copy: Annas Ten. 

Apply to the MANAGER, PRAKRITI, 

50, Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 


Dr. Sunder Lai Hora, D.Sc., F.L.S., 
F.Z.S. 

Dr. Himadri Mookeijee, D.Sc. 

Dr. S. B. Bose, M.A., Ph.D. 

Prof. Girija Prasanna Majumder, M.So., 
B.L. 

Mr. Nikunja Behari Dutt, M.B.A.S. 

Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A. 

Dr. S. K. Mitra, M.So., Ph.D., Eco¬ 
nomic Botanist to the GoTcmmeat 
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MIND OF INDIA 

Read 

The Calcutta Review^ 

An Official Publication of CALCUTTA VmVERSITY 

YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION HALF-YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 

Rs. 7-8 only Rs. 4 only 

The best minds of India contribute regu¬ 
larly to our pages on all subjects of 
general interest. 

YEAR BEGINS FROM OCTOBER 
Subscription may begin from any month. 

For Free specimen copy write with one anna stamp to :— 

THE MANAGER, THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 

The wide circulation of the Review ensures a very wide 

ADVERTISING 

Area. Our roll of subscribers is fully repre¬ 
sentative and one can reach the Indian 
Intellectual Public of all ranks and classes by 
advertising one’s articles in these pages. 

& 

SPECIAL PUJA ISSUE IN OCTOBER 

Why miss this Opportunity? 
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HOME TAGORE & Co., 
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THE NEW REVIEW 

PUBUSHED IN CALCUTTA SINCE JANUARY, I935 






is one of the International group of Catholic Journals of 
general interest, conducted by the Society of Jesus, for 
the educated public. 

The Journal takes a keen interest in the comparative 
study of the traditional philosophies of India and Europe, 
and in India’s cultural achievements. 

Publishes the studies of experts on the present problems 
of India in the fields of Religion, Philosophy, Literature, 
History, Education, Art, Science, and Economics. 

Reviews literary productions in the more important 
vernaculars and in Sanskrit. 

The monthly issues of THE NEW REVIEW contain 
more than 100 pages in Royal 8vo. size. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE : 
Inland A broad 

Rs. 12 12 months £l 

Rs. 6 6 months I 2 «. 

Re. 1 1 month 2 s. 

Obtainable through any booksellers^ or through 
the Publishers^ 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 

CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, MADRAS, LONDON. 


THE JOURNAL 


of the GREATER INDIA SOCIETY 


A six*monthly Joiunal devoted to the 
investigation of Indian cultural mflu> 
enoes abroad and sp^ially in Eastern 
and South-Eastern Asia. 

Contents oj Vol. /, No, I: —J. Przyluski— 
influences on Western thought 
before and during the third century 
AT).; C. O. Blacden—The use of the 
Visarga symbol in some of the languages 
of Greater India; R. C. Majumdar— 
The Sailendra Empire; V. BhattcMshaxya 
—D^ung,—the Monastic University 
of iSbet; H. B. Sarkar—An Old- 
Javanese Inscription from Ngabean of 
the l^aka year 801 ; ibid, —^Two notes on 
the Cultural contact between Java and 
Ben^; D. P. Ghosh—^Early Art of 
drfvijaya. 


Contents of Vol, /, No, II: —G. Ccedds— 
On the origin of the ^ailendras of Indo¬ 
nesia; R. C. Majumdar—^The struggle 
between the Sailendras and the Cholas > 
J. Przyluski—^Indian colonisation in 
Sumatra before the seventh century; 
H. B. Sarkar—“An Old-Javanese Locm- 
record of the Saka year 833 ; E. Ober- 
miller— SHnyafd and its different inter¬ 
pretations ; H. Meinhard—Ancient 
Indian Culture in Bali: etc. etc. 

Published twice a year—in January and 
July. Vol, //, No, I just out. Annual 
subscription Rs. 4 /- only exclusive of 
postage. Agents outside India— 
Messrs. Luzac <& Co., 46 , Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. 1 . 


To be had of the GREATER INDIA SOCIETY’S OFFICE 
21 , Badur Bagan Row, P.O. Amherst Street, 
CALCUTTA. 











ORIGINAL SANSKRIT WORKS 

fcy 

MAHAMANOPAOHrAYA KAVIRAJ BANANATH SEN, SARASWATI, LM^ 


PRAmKSHA SHARIRAM 

A Text-book of Human Anatomy in Sanskrit 
written on Ayurvedic lines 

{With elaborate English and Sanskrit Introductions containing a History 
of Ayurveda generally and of Hindu Anatomy particularly.) 

Written in lucid classical and easy incorporating all ancient knowledge 

and nomenclature and illustrated with numerous diagrams and half-tone blocks, 
it is not a work of translation or transliteration but has been declared a ** perfectly 
original masterpiece’’ by learned Scholars, not only of India, but also of 
Europe and America. It has been recommended as a text-book for all Ayurvedic 
students and practitioners by the 5th All-India Ayurvedic Conference, 1913, and 
adopted as such in Ayurvedic Schools and Colleges—all over India, e.g. Delhi, 
Lahore, Pilibhit, Poona, Bombay, Trivandrum, Madras, Calcutta, etc. 

CfOmplete in 3 Volumes —the ist and 2nd Volumes of which are already 
out. Price, 1st Volume (cloth-bound), 3rd Edition, Rs.5; 2nd Volume Rs. 6; 
2 Volumes bound together Rs. 10; 3rd Volume is in the Press. Postage extra. 


SIDDHANTA-NiDANAM 

A Text-book of Ayurvedic Pathology and Symptomatology 
in Sanskrit (with Author’s own Commentary) 

This is a work of unique importance as it not only embodies all the informa¬ 
tions found in M&dhava Nid&nam and the Nidanasthanas of Charaka, Sushruta 
and Bagbhatta but also puts facts in a new light interpreting the Sutras of the 
Rishis in a truly scientific manner. Besides, unlike other works of Nid^nam, it 
contains a thorough exposition of the theory of Vayu, Pitta and Kapha in a way 
acceptable to all physiologists of the present day. 

Complete in 3 Volumes—the first of whidi is out. Price of 1st Volume— 
Rs. 2. For students — ^Rs. 1-8. 

Other Volumes in the Press. 


Published by 

KALPATARU AYURVEDIC WORKS, 
Ghittaranjan Avenue, N. Calcutta 








SELECT OPINIONS ON PRATYAKSHA SHARIRAM 
BY M.M. GANANATH SEN 


Dr. A. F. Rodolf Hornle, M.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. (Author of Studies in Hindu 
Medicine'*) :—“With great difficulties, you have grappled with considerable skill 
and success.... Fine classical Sanskrit.... A very creditable performance.'* 

Dr. C. H. Tawney, M.A., Ph.D. (London): —“You are throwing new light 
upon an important subject....it will benefit your countrymen materially." 

Dr. H. Oldenberg, M.A., Ph.D. (Gottingen): —“Very interesting and 
valuable." 

Dr. H. A. Hare, M.D., B.Sc. (The celebrated Medical author of America ):— 
“Your work will be an acquisition to the Library of the College of Physicians, 
United States." 

Lt.-Gol. J. T. Calvert, M.B., M.R.C.P., I.M.S. (Principal^ Medical College^ 
Calcutta): —“A valuable asset not only to the student of Ayurvedic Medicine but 
also to antiquarians....much appreciate the difficulty and almost Herculean amount 
of labour." 

Lt.-Gol. K. R. Kirtlkar, I.M.S., FX.S. (Retd.) :— “ A work of real utility....does 
credit to your great learning and spirit of research." 

Sir Subrahmanya Iyer, K.C.I.E., M.A., Ph.D., LL.D.“Most valuable 
work.... All India must feel grateful to you for the service you are rendering to 
the cause of Ayurvedic Medicine." 

Lt.-Gol. Dr. S. P. Sarbadhikari, M.D., C.I.E.:—" It is a magnificent oriental 
addition of exquisite grace and absolute correctness to the anatomical library of 
the present day of which your countrymen will feel proud and which not only 
Indian but even European savants will readily welcome." 

Dr. Sir Bhala Chandra Krishna, Kt. (Bombay) :—“A very valuable produc¬ 
tion, extremely useful for Ayurvedic practitioners. The masterly manner in which 
the author has dealt with history of Ayurvedic Medicine deserves the highest 
praise,” 

Dr. A. Mittra, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (EngJ) : —“ You deserve the highest praise 
for your valuable work and the thanks of the whole medical world are due to you. 
For I believe that the Medical man's education will be incomplete if he has not 
read your book." 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ghitradhar Misra (Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Darbhanga): —“Evinces wonderful command of Sanskrit, peat erudition and 
genuine research of the author." 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Pramathanath Tarkabhiisan (Principal, 
Sanskrit Dept,, Hindu University, Benares) :—“ The elegance of your diction, the 
perspicuity of your style and the chastity of your language and above all the depth 
of your research are exceedingly charming." 

Pandit Lakshmiram Swami Ayurvedacharyya (Ex-President, Calcutta 
Session of the AU-India Ayurvedic Conference) :—“ An epoch-making production in 
the field of Ayurve^c literature. Calcutta should be proud of it." (Presidential 
Speech, igi4.) 
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I T is not too much to say that a large number of Bnglish-educated Hindus, 
unacquainted with Sanskrit possess very little knowledge of their Scripture. 
While the Christians and the Mohammadans are generally well-acquainted with 
their religious scriptures, the Hindus alone are ignorant of their Sacred Books. 
To remove this WANT, the P 4 nini Office has been publishing translations of 
various Sacred Books of the Hindus. This series has brought the scriptures of the 
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THE HIDDEN FEAR 

By W. J. Ennever 


F ew things which I have encountered in 
the course of my life have impressed me 
more than the prevalence of what I here call 
**the hidden fear'* 

It is a fear which is not openly confessed: 
indeed, in many cases those who suffer from 
it are not conscious of its existence, even 
though its deterrent effects are constantly 
experienced. But nevertheless it is a very 
real fear which has far-reaching consequences. 

Actually, this ** hidden fear ’* of which I 
speak is at the root of what is termed ** infe¬ 
riority complex.** It is probable that the 
more sdentiffc term misleads a good many 
people, and that is why, for the present, I 
prefer to discuss it as **the hidden fear.** 

I have met with it in men whom none 
would suspect of an **inferiority complex**— 
they themselves would scorn the suggestion. 
Nevertheless, they are afflicted and handi¬ 
capped by a ''hidden fear*’ which prevents 
them being all that they might otherwise be. 
1 have been honoured with the confidences of 
men and women of recognised eminence in 
many fields of human activity—statesmen, 
men of letters, actors, and members of the 
legal and medical profession—who have in 
the course of conversation revealed the exist¬ 
ence of a fear which, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, dogs their progress. 

The " hidden fear** is, however, much more 
in evidence with those whom I may term 
"the rank and file’* of business and the 
professions, and, in my opinion, it is this 
which in the vast majority of cases is respon¬ 
sible for failure and mediocrity. 

Here I will state an opinion which I firmly 
hold, and which every year, every day almost, 
tends to confirm. It is that the normal man 
or woman possesses capacities and abilities far 
greater than they themselves believe, 

I make that statement quite seriously, for 
it is based upon my observation of some 
thousands of cases during my thirty years’ 
work at the Pelman Institute. 

A reader of these words may exclaim im¬ 
patiently, ** Oh 1 but that cannot apply in 
my case. I know myself: I know my own 
powers and my own limitations.” Probably 
he does: but he has never sought to discover 
the cause of his " limitations.** I venture to 


say that the cause is, in almost every case, 
a hidden fear of some sort—a doubt, self¬ 
distrust, fear of opinion, timidity, dread of 
novelty or any departure from settled habits. 
It is impossible to catalogue all the varieties 
of the hidden fear, but these are some of the 
more prevalent, and until they are abolished 
a very real limit is set to the possibilities of 
progress. 

They limit progress because they deter a 
man from exerting himself to the full extent 
of his capabilities. He does not really believe 
in his own abilities beyond a certain point, 
and, not believing, he does not try. He may 
be ambitious, but his fear of failure holds him 
back from the attempt to climb. And yet, if 
his fear, his doubt, his indecision, were to be 
analysed or subjected to the questionings of 
reason, they would vanish like a mist before 
the rising sun. 

And, once again, I speak from long experi¬ 
ence. I have known innumerable cases 
wherein those who have come to the Pelman 
Institute as confessed mediocrities, or even as 
positive failures, have subsequently made 
rapid progress, achieving what hitherto they 
had thought to be beyond their powers. The 
power had been in them all along, but it was 
neld back by the "hidden fear.” 

That is why I say emphatically that most 
people possess far greater abilities than they 
credit themselves with; but as those abilities 
are unrecognised and not put to use, they 
remain in a lowly station instead of rising, 
as they well might, to the highest. 

Nobody has ever been asked to take 
Pelmanism "on faith.** I should, indeed, be 
very sorry if a single man or woman ever 
took the Course without being first completdiy 
satisfied that it is a thoroughly sound, 
scientific, and practical means of developing 
those latent powers of the brain which, called 
into activity, never fail to make all the differ¬ 
ence between real success and—^mediocrity. 

A copy of the " Science of Success ** (48 pp. 
illustrated) in which many people speak of 
Pelmanism from personal experience and 
which contains the opinions of Pelmanism 
contributed by a number of the most distin¬ 
guished men and women will be sent free on 
application. 


The Pelman Institute. Indian Headquarters Delhi 75. 
Branch 102/75, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
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NOTES ON THE SAKAS 


By Sten Konow 

In Indian Culture, I, pp. 275 ff., Professor Bhandarkar has dis¬ 
cussed the dvandva compound sakayavanam ‘ Sakas and Yavanas ’ 
at the hand of the Mahabhasya on Panini II, iv, 10 Sudrdndm 
aniravasitdndm ‘ (a dvandva compound) of (words denoting) Madras 
that are not niravasita (is singular) Patanjali takes niravasita 
to mean ‘ excluded and raises the question what this means. It 
cannot, he says, mean ‘ from Aryavarta because we say, e.g. saka¬ 
yavanam (though ^akas and Yavanas live outside of Ar5mvarta). 
Nor can we supply ‘ from dryanivdsa ’, i.e. according to Bhandarkar 
‘ the Aryan settlements ’, because we cannot say canddlamrtapam 
(though Candalas and Mrtapas are not excluded from such settle¬ 
ments). If we think of ‘ excluded from sacrifices ’, there is the same 
difficulty, because we say, e.g. taksdyaskdram ‘ carpenters and black¬ 
smiths ’ (though these castes are excluded from sacrifice). The 
only satisfactory explanation is, according to Patanjali ‘ debarred 
from the dish ’, i.e. such compounds must denote Madras that are 
not considered so unclean that they would make dishes permanently 
unfit for use by the Aryans, if they were to eat from them. 

From this passage Bhandarkar draws the following conclusions 
about the position of the ^akas in Patanjali’s time : (i) they were 
considered to be ^udras, and thus not only Aryanized, but also 
Brahmanized; (2) they were not living in Aryavarta, but; (3) in 
Aryan settlements, ‘ not only in the Aryan towns, but also in the 
Aryan villages and hamlets ’. They must therefore have come into 
social contact with the Aryans, and their standing was so high 
‘ that they (4) were entitled to the performance of a sacrifice and 
(5) ‘ could interdine with the twice-born castes ’ ‘ without per¬ 
manently defiling their utensils ’. ‘ They were like the Yavanas 

living together with the Aryans in the various Aryan settlements. 
In other words, we may take it, (6) that they like the Bactrian 
Greeks had carved a tiny kingdom for themselves. This is a point 
of great importance, because here the evidence is clear that in the 
time of Patanjali, that is, between 184 and 148 B.C., the Sakas like 
the Yavanas had established their power, if not in Aryavarta 
proper, certainly in the north-west portion of India ’. ‘ They must 

have migrated into the north-west of India not as late as 75 B.C. 
as has hereupto been assumed, but as early as 175 B.C., as is clear 
from the passage from Patanjali’s Mahabhasya.’ 
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These conclusions go against everything which we thought were 
estabhshed. But as they are due to a scholar of very high standing, 
many people will accept them as necessary. I am not, however, 
quite convinced that the argument is conclusive. 

It is not necessary to consider whether Patanjali has grasped 
the real meaning of Panini’s aniravasita. We are only concerned 
with Patanjali’s interpretation. And it may be questioned whether 
we can draw other inferences from his words than that the 6akas 
were, in Ws days, looked upon as ^Qdras, and that they were not 
settled in Aryavarta. The dvandva iakayavanam has been mentioned 
in order to_ show that aniravasita cannot mean ‘ not established 
outside of Aryavarta ’, and it is not, in my opinion, necessary to 
apply the remaining tests to it. 

This point need not, however, trouble us in the present connexion. 
We may, for the sake of argument, accept Bhandarkar’s 
implication. 

As to the first point, that the 6akas must have been not only 
Aryanized but also Brahmanized, because they are called Sudras, it 
is perhaps possible to entertain some doubt. The Yavanas, who 
are mentioned together with them, were also ‘ Madras ’ and must 
have been considered as such even in earlier times, simply because 
they were not Aryans. Still we read in Aioka’s 13th rock edict 
that Sramanas and Brahmanas were not found among them, and 
we have not, so far as I know, the slightest indication to the effect 
that these Yavanas, and still less the 6akas, had become Brahmanized 
in the meantime. 

The second point, that the ^kas were not living within Arya¬ 
varta, is not subject to doubt. But it is perhaps less certain that 
Bhandarkar is right regarding the third one, when he says that 
they were living together with the Aryans in the various Aryan 
settlements and must therefore have come into social contact with 
them. Patanjah tells us what is to be understood under the term 
aryanivdsa, viz. villages, hamlets, towns and samvdhas. It is 
therefore quite justifiable to assume that aryanivdsa means ‘ such 
dwelling-places as the Aryans use ’, and it is not necessary to draw 
the inference that the ^akas were Hving together with the Aryans 
in the Aryan towns, etc., the less so, because Patanjah expressly 
tells us that this test has nothing to do with Panini’s rule. 

The fourth point is of still less importance, because we learn 
that singular dvandvas can also be formed of names of 6fldras who 
were not entitled to sacrificial performances. 

It can also be doubted whether Bhandarkar is right with regard 
to the fifth statement, that the ^akas could interdine with the Aryans 
without permanently defihng their utensils. If they were hving so 
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far away that they had practically no social contact with the Aryans, 
the question would not arise at all. A foreigner might very well be 
looked upon as a ^Qdra, i.e. a non-Aryan, without being considered 
as untouchable. 

That the Sakas had, in Patanjali’s time, ‘ a tiny kingdom ’, or 
even several such, is hardly to be doubted. But, so far as I can 
see, there is no evidence of the existence of any such kingdom in 
north-western India in those days. The fact that Patanjali uses 
the form ^aka instead of the indigenous Saka rather points to the 
conclusion that they were settled at some distance. 

I cannot therefore accept Bhandarkar’s interpretation of the 
Mahabhasya passage. We have no information of Sakas in India 
before the conquest led by the chiefs of which Moga seems to have 
been the principal ^one, and I agree with Rapson and Bhandarkar 
that these Sakas came to India, via the Bolan Pass, in the first 
century B.C., i.e. after Patanjali’s time. 

At the time when the Mahabhasya was written the Sakas were, 
in my opinion, only known as a foreign tribe, in some way connected 
with the Yavanas, and it is a priori likely that these Yavanas were 
the Greek chiefs of Bactria. Ever5^hing which we know about the 
history of the Sakas seems to point in that direction. 

In the present connexion I need not consider the question 
whether Saka tribes had been settled in Sakastana at a much earlier 
date, as maintained by Thomas * and others. It will be sufficient 
to recall what we know about the development which led to the 
establishment of Saka kingdoms in Bactria and to the south of Bactria, 
and I shall limit myself to those Chinese accounts which have indica¬ 
tions of the date when the events occurred. 

We read in the Ts'ien Han-shu, which covers the period 206 B.C. 
to A.D. 24, that the Ytie-chi, after having been defeated by the 
Hiung-nu ca. 174 B.C., attacked the Saiwang, i.e. the Saka king, 
in the west, whereafter the Sai-wang went south and went far, while 
the Yiie-chi stayed in their country, i.e. according to Sinologists 
south-east of Issyk Kul. 

The Yiie-chi were subsequently driven out of the old Saka 
coimtry by the Wu-sun ruler K‘un-mo, in the year when the 
Hiung-nu Hng Kiyuk died, i.e. 160 B.C. They then went west and 
became rulers of the Ta-hia, and the Sai-wang went south and 
became masters of Ki-pin. ‘ The Sai tribes were scattered and 
constituted several kingdoms in various directions. From Shu-le 
(Kashgar) to the north-west, all those who belong to the Hiu-sun 


1 J.R.A.S., 1906, pp. 181 ff. 
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and Yiian-tu were old Sai tribes.’ According to Karlgren' that 
probably implies that the Yiie-chi replaced the Sakas as rulers of 
the Ta-hia country, and that various Saka tribes were then in existence 
over a wide territory west of Kashgar. 

When Chang-k'ien visited the Yiie-chi in 126 B.C., he found 
them to the north of the Oxus, while the Ta-hia capital was to 
the south of the river, and it was only subsequently that they crossed 
the Oxus and effective^ replaced the Sakas in the Ta-hia country. 

The Saka conquest of the Ta-hia country was thus subsequent 
to their first defeat by the Yiie-chi, and it was then that they began 
to exercise pressure on the Greek rulers in Bactria, with whom they 
had formerly had no contact. This coincides with Patanjali’s date, 
and it seems to me that his mentioning the compound sakayavanam 
finds its natural explanation in the reports which must have reached 
India in his da5^s about the struggle between Sakas and Yavanas in 
Bactria. 

The Saka conquest of Ki-pin, on the other hand, can certainly 
not be dated before 160 B.C., and must probably be subsequent 
to 126 B.C. Bhandarkar’s theory that there was a Saka principality 
in the north-west at a considerably earlier date thus militates against 
what we have every reason for considering as established facts. 

In Ki-pin the Sakas came into contact with at least one other 
Iranian tribe, viz. the Kambojas.* 

B. C. Taw has maintained that the Kambojas in Vedic times 
formed an important section of the Vedic Indian people and were 
not Iranians, because a Kamboja Aupamanj^ava is mentioned as 
one of the Samaveda teachers in the Vamsa Brahmana. But this 
inference is not unobjectionable. W’e do not know how old the 
Vatnsa Br^mana is. The remark in the thirteenth rock edict of 
Asoka that ‘ there is no country, except among the Yonas, where 
these classes, the Brahmanas and the ^ramanas do not exist', no 
doubt shows that there were Brahmanas in the Kamboja country 
at an early date. But nevertheless Yaska, Nirukta II, 2, definitely 
distinguishes the Kambojas from the Aryans, and this statement is 
repeated in the Mahabhasya I, 9. When Yaska and Patanjali find 
a connexion between the Kamboja verb savati ‘ he goes ’ and ^ava 
' corpse ', we must remember that they do not seem to have known 
much about Iranian languages. To us it cannot underlie any doubt 
that the base ' to go ’ is the Iranian root which we find in Sogdian 
$w, Saka tsu, Persian iudan, etc., and which is remotely connected 


* Cf. my remarks in the Journal of Indian History, XII, pp. 9 ff. 

* Cf. the excellent summary of what we know about this tribe in Bimala Charan 
Law’s Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1923, pp. 235 ff. 
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with Skr. cyu. Since the K^bojas used this verb, we must, in my 
opinion, draw the conclusion that they were Iranians. 

That the Sakas were once settled near the country where we have 
every reason for locating the Kambojas can, I think, be safely 
inferred from the tradition preserved by Hemacandra about murundas, 
i.e. Sakas, in Taghman.^ And that the two tribes became somewhat 
intimately connected is a priori likely, and it would become certain 
if the Kamuiyas, who are associated with the family of the Saka 
Mahaksatrapa Rajula of the Mathura Lion Capital inscription, are 
in fact Kambojas, kamuiya- being just the form we would expect 
in the dialect for an old Kdmbojika. 

It is therefore perhaps more than a mere guess that the Saka 
hordes who, in the first century B.C., conquered a large territory in 
Western and North-Western India were also recruited from the 
Kabul country. But the Saka settlements in those parts must be 
subsequent to Patanjali’s time. 

That the Sakas were Iranians is apparently not doubted by 
anybody, and that they were considered to be rather closely connected 
with the Kambojas may be inferred from the fact that the two tribes 
are so frequently mentioned together. In his masterly study in the 
Berlin Sitzungsberichte, 1913, pp. 406 ff., Liiders has further shown 
that certain names and orthographic peculiarities prove that the 
Indian 6akas spoke practically the same language as the Iranian 
rulers of the Khotan realm. 

Liiders was of opinion that the Iranians of Khotan had, for a 
considerable period, been settled on Indian soil, and if such were 
the case, Bhandarkar’s theory might find a certain support. 

The language spoken by these Iranians is now fairly well 
known, through a series of Buddhist texts and several secular docu¬ 
ments. But much still remains to be done. Dr. H. W. Bailey has 
recently found a Saka itinerary, ending in Kashmir. Mention is there 
made of three sahgharamas bearing the name ahirnmanyagaupti. 
The document must accordingly be later than Abhimanyugupta 
(A.D. 958-972), so that the language was still spoken about A.D. 
1000. The Buddhist texts show a considerably older form, but we 
are stiU unable to state with any degree of confidence how far back 
they can be dated. 

Various names have been suggested for this form of speech: 
North Aryan, East Iranian, Khotani, and Saka. None of them is 
quite satisfactory. ‘ North Iranian ’ is based on the mistaken 
assumption that we have to do with a separate branch of Aryan 
languages, which was neither Indian nor Iranian. ‘ East Iranian ' 


^ Cf. B. C. Law, Indian Culture, I, p. 387 : Lampakas tu murur 4 dh syuh. 
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is too wide, because also Sogdian is an eastern Iranian tongue; 
‘ Kbotani because also other languages have been and are spoken 
in Khotan, and ‘ Saka because it is a priori probable that there 
were more than one Saka language. If we want a precise designa¬ 
tion, we may think of ' Khotanese Middle Iranian ’, ‘ Khotanese 
East Iranian ’ or ‘ Khotani Saka ’, and I shall provisionally use the 
last-mentioned term. We now know, however, that the speakers 
themselves called their language hvatanaa, i.e. hvadanaa, and the 
country' hvatana, i.e. hvadana, and it is a priori likely that hvadana 
is the same word as Khotan. 

In the Chinese T'ang-shu we read ^: ‘ Yut'ien (i.e. Khotan) is 
also called Kii-sa-tan-na [Kiu-sat-ta-na), or also Hoan-na (xuan-na) 
or K'ii-tan {K‘iuot-ian). The northern barbarians call it Yu-toen 
{Yiu-d’uon). The various Hu peoples speak of Ho-tan {xuat-tan) ’. 

Here Yu-t‘ien is the traditional Chinese form, which was adopted 
at a much earlier date, and which, according to Karlgren, began 
with a g in Archaic Chinese. It cannot, of course be utilized for 
ascertaining the local pronunciation of the name in later days. 
Kii-sa-ta-na clearly represents Kustana, and has sometimes been 
considered as a mistaken semi-Sanskritization. We can also abstract 
from the forms used by the northern barbarians and by the Hu 
tribes. The remaining designations, Hoan-na and K'ii-tan seem to 
be mentioned as variants of the names used by the Khotanese 
themselves. 

K'ii-tan clearly represents Khotan, and Hoan-na is evidently the 
same word as Hvadana, for which we also find Hvamna in Khotani 
Saka documents. 

Though it is remarkable that the intervocalic t is attested in the 
name Khotan from the oldest Chinese adaptation till the present 
day, there cannot a priori be any serious objection to the assumption 
that Hvadana, Hvamna represents an adaptation of the ancient 
name in accordance with the phonetical tendencies of the Iranians 
who held sway in the country from an unknown date. In Khotani 
Saka every intervocalic t became d, and this d was subsequently 
dropped. We must, however, reckon with another possibility. The 
word Hvadana can have been the designation used by the Iranians 
to denote themselves, perhaps derived from the pronoun hva, Skr. 
sva, which base is well-known to have been used for forming ethnic 
names. On account of the similarity in sound, it can then sub¬ 
sequently have been applied to the country itself, instead of, or at 
the side of, the old form Khotan. 


1 The pronundation of the Chinese names in the T'ang period has been added 
within parenthesis, from Karlgren’s well-known dictionary. 
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^ already stated, we do not know when the Iranian language 
was introduced in Khotan. In his ingenious paper on the languages 
of Ancient Khotan,^ Thomas, comes to the conclusion that the old 
vernacular of Khotan was a monosyllabic form of speech, of a similar 
kind as Tibetan, and that the Iranian language must have been 
introduced in the period between Sung-yun {518 A.D.) and Hiuen- 
tsang. His conclusions are based on a careful analysis of names and 
words occurring in a series of texts found in the Tibetan Tanjur 
and in the Kharosthi documents recovered in Chinese Turkestan 
and accessible in the magnificent edition of Messrs. Boyer, Rapson 
and Senart.® The Tibetan texts are no doubt comparatively late, 
but they seem to be based on good old traditional accounts. The 
bulk of the Kharosthi documents come from the old Shan-shan 
country and not from Khotan, but it is highly probable that the 
Indian dialect in which they are written came to Shan-shan via 
Khotan. The material used bj'^ Thomas is therefore unobjectionable. 
Still I have always hesitated to accept his conclusions. And, so far 
as I can see, there is, in the big collection, one document which seems 
to speak against them. 

I refer to the only record which is distinctly referred to the 
reign of a king of Khotan, viz. No. 661. It has been ably edited, 
with a series of illuminating remarks, by Peter S. Noble,* and it seems 
to be of considerable interest. The consistent writing of dh for 
every initial d points to a pronunciation with an initial corresponding 
to th in Enghsh ‘ thou ’. Forms such as ija for isa, sa^aji for sakd^e, 
dhivajha for divasa point to a voiced pronunciation of intervocalic 
& and s. Kali for kale, ajisanayi for adhyesanayd, etc. seem to show 
that e had become 1 . The form asti ‘ eight' is quite isolated, other 
documents having atha. All these features have, as is well-known, 
exact parallels in Khotani Saka. For details I must refer the reader 
to my paper quoted above. Since it was written, T. Burrow * has 
drawn attention to a word occurring in the document, which seems 
to add considerable strength to my argument. The record is dated 
on the i8th day of the third month of the tenth year, during the 
reign of Khotana maharaya rayatiraya hinajhasya avijidasimhasya, 
i.e. the Khotan maharaja rajatiraja hinajha Avijitasimha. The 
term hinajha, which has not hitherto been understood, is explained 
as representing hindza, i.e, army-leader, and as a translation of the 

I Asia Major II, pp. 251 ff., cf. his paper in Festgabe Jacobi, pp. 46 ff. 

Kharosthi inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan. 
Oxford, 1920-1929. 

* Bulletin of The School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VI, pp. 445 ff., cf. also my 
remarks Acta Orientalia, X, pp. 67 ff. 

* Bulletin of The School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VII, pp. 514 ff. 
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Greek title strategos. This brilliant identification is, I think, abso¬ 
lutely convincing, and hlndza is just the form we would expect in 
Elhotani Saka, cf. Mna, Avestan haend ‘ army 

The use of this Iranian word, in addition to the features 
mentioned above, seems to make it almost certain that Khotani 
Saka was used in Khotan in the days of Avijitasimha. The circum¬ 
stances in which the record was found show that it cannot well be 
later than about the middle of the third century. The translation of 
the Greek title strategos may even point to a somewhat earlier date. 
According to Rapson,* this title was ‘ inherited by the 6akas and 
Pahlavas from the Yavanas ’, and ‘ the line of strategoi was no doubt 
continued under the suzerainty of the Kusanas ’. The use of this 
title by King Avijitasimha thus seems to indicate that the Saka 
rulers of Khotan had some relations with their kinsmen in India 
and the Indian borderlands, and they may themselves have come to 
Khotan from that region. 

Before leaving this record, I would like to draw attention to the 
fact that the name of the country is there Khotana, not Khodana 
or Hvadana. 

It has not hitherto been possible to find traces of any other 
Saka language in Chinese Turkestan. Quite recently, however, 
this state of things has been altered, and new facts have been 
brought to light, which may prove of some importance for our 
knowledg?^ of the history of the Sakas. 

Among the Central Asian antiquities collected in the Berlin 
Academy there are some documents, which have not hitherto been 
utilized for the simple reason that we could not understand them. 
They comprise six documents found at Maralbashi, near Kashgar, 
one tablet recovered at the neighbouring Tumshuk, and an incom¬ 
plete folio excavated at Murtuk near Karakhoja in Turf an. 

They are aU written in the alphabet which we know from the 
so-called Tokharian, especially the B dialect,* with the addition of 
nine unknown letters. In a paper contributed to the Sitzungs- 
berichte of the Berlin Academy, I hope to have proved that the 
language used in these records is so closely connected with Khotani 
Saka that we can only consider the two forms of speech as sister 
dialects. The documents seem to belong to about the 7th century 
A.D., i.e. to be contemporary with Khotani Saka literature, but 
there are no traces of any connexion with Khotan. The Iranians 


^ Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 579, 591. 

* The question about the proper name of the language is still sub judice ; cf. 
the papers quoted Acta Orient^a, XIII, pp. 244 ff., and by Reuter, Journal de la 
SociHe Finno-ougrienne, XLVII, 4. 
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of Maralbashi use titles such as jezdampura, Khotani Saka jastapura, 
evidently a translation of devaputra, and Vasudeva, so that it seems 
necessary to infer that they had inherited traditions connecting 
them with the Kusanas. But the script and other impulses they 
had received from the east, especially from Karashahr, and it is 
even probable that some of their kinsmen were settled as subjects of 
Karashahr. 

Though the Maralbashi dialect is closely related to EZhotani 
Saka, it deviates in some respects, usually so that it has preserved 
older forms. I shall only mention one detail. We have seen that 
old ai became I in Khotani Saka, e.g. in hina ‘ army ’. In Maralbashi, 
on the other hand, we have e ; thus yedidi, l^otani Saka ggUte, 
i.e. yitte ‘ proclaims ’. It seems justifiable to draw the con¬ 
clusion that the two tribes had separated before old ai became 
i in Khotani Saka. And that would mean that they must have 
done so before the time of Avijitasimha. It is hardly possible to 
object that ai may have become t earlier before n than elsewhere. 
Forms such as kali, ajisanayi, mentioned above, show that the 
change was general, and, on the other hand, in the Kharosthi docu¬ 
ments from the Shan-shan realm we find e for old ai before n in 
jheni^a, Khotani Saka ySimla ‘ entrusted ’. 

The two Saka tribes must therefore have separated some time 
before the middle of the third century, and there is no a priori 
objection to thinking of the second century or even earlier. 

The Iranians of Maralbashi seem to have used the identical 
designation Hvadana about themselves as those of Khotan. If 
Hvadana, therefore, is the same word as Khotan, we must necessarily 
infer that the Hvadanas of Maralbashi had come from Khotan. 

Further research will perhaps lead to the result that such was 
actually the case, and it is certainly too early to think of a final 
solution of the problem raised by the Maralbashi colony. I can 
only draw attention to some features which seem to speak against 
the identification of Hvadana and Khotan. 

The designation Hvadana is common to the two tribes, and we 
must probably infer that it had come into use before they separated. 
The fact that Khotan is called Khotana and not Hvadana in the 
Avijitasimha record seems to speak against its identification with 
Hvadana. But we can assume that Khotana was the old pre- 
Iranian form of the name and was retained in writing, though the 
Iranians pronounced it Hvadana. 

Another difficulty is that there are no traces of relations between 
the Hvadanas of Khotan and those of Maralbashi. It may be 
solved by assuming that the two tribes, who must have separated 
before the middle of the third century, had lost contact with each 
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other in the seventh century, though both still preserved traces of 
former relations with their cousins in India and the Indian border¬ 
lands. The Maralbashi Hvadanas must then, at a later stage of 
development, have come under the influence of the civilization 
developed by other, more eastern, tribes. 

Finally, all that we know about the wanderings of the Sakas 
seems to show that they usually led them to the south, while an 
emigration from Khotan to Maralbashi would have gone in the 
opposite direction. 

None of these considerations can be said to be decisive. Taken 
together, however, the5’ raise a certain presumption in favour of 
the possibility mentioned above, that Hvadana is the old indigenous 
name of the tribe and has only subsequentl5^ after the Hvadanas 
had made themselves masters of Khotan, been used as a name of 
the country. 

In that case it would be a likely hypothesis that the Hvadanas 
came to Khotan not from Bactria or from the Indian borderlands, 
but from the north, and that the Hvadanas of Maralbashi were 
descended from a section of the tribe, which did not follow the 
main branch down to Khotan, but remained in and about Maral¬ 
bashi, and subsequently lost contact with the rest, but at least for 
some time, kept in contact with their kinsmen in Bactria and India, 
and subsequently came imder the influence of the wave of civiliza¬ 
tion which spread over the northern oases of Eastern Turkestan 
and led to a rich development, especially in the east, whence the 
Hvadanas of Maralbashi received the art of writing and probably 
also Buddhism, to which we can see that they were devoted. 

The immigration which led the Hvadanas to Maralbashi and 
Khotan must, at all events, be referred to a comparatively early 
date. It might even be considered as the final .stage in the south¬ 
wards movement of the Sakas after their first defeat at the hands 
of the Yiie-chi. It is so far impossible to fix a terminus post quern. 

How long the Iranian language held its own in Maralbashi, we 
cannot sa^’-. In the Murtuk folio there are some attempts at using 
it in poetical writings. But we do not know of any literature 
written in it. The colophon of a Turkish Translation of a Buddhist 
work ^ contains the remark that it was translated from the Kiisan 
into the Bartuq language. Bartuq is a name of Maralbashi, and at 
the date of the colophon the written language of Maralbashi was 
consequently Turk!. But no inference can be drawn from this fact 
as to the later history of the Iranian dialect of the Hvadanas. 


* F. W. K. Mtiller, Berlin Sitzungsberichte, 1918, p. 580. 



ART NOTES FROM DHANAPALA’S TILAKAMANJARI 


By C. SiVARAMAMURTI 

Introductory Note: 

Of the many books in Sanskrit that go to form its rich and 
vast literature there would be rarely one that fails to create sufficient 
interest even in a general reader by rambling sometimes into spheres 
of knowledge other than the one that that particular one professes 
to treat. Of many such subjects that creep into books Art—^painting 
and sculpture—is one ; and literary references to it are numerous. 
I,ots of tomes there are, some packed with these valuable evidences 
of the history, evolution and concept of Art and some others giving 
occasional but nevertheless very valuable references. To the former 
type should be assigned the splendid prose romance of Dhanapala, 
the Jain writer, which teems and bristles with notes on Art on every 
page. The special mention of some technical terms in the 
Tilakamanjari makes the study all the more useful and interesting. 
There are lots of references to show what an advanced concept of 
Art criticism obtained in Ancient India; and the conversations of 
princes and painters and Citracaryas are as edifying as instructive. 
The period ought to have been characterized by a munificent patron¬ 
age of the royal court, old temples being repaired and workmen 
like sculptors and painters being engaged in the work.^ Even the 
wayside wells near shady banyan trees had the sides of the walls 
near the entrance (gateway) painted in gay colours with the forms 
of different gods.® So Art was not a stray thing preserved in a 
museum or some such place kept aloof and dissociated from daily 
life but was an element throbbing in the verj'^ veins of an active 
and vigorously alive nature all animate with human thought and 
movement. 


Citravidyd: 

The tremendous importance attached to the learning of Art 
is really well understood only when we see the verj’^ many passages 
in literature where the encyclopsedic knowledge of the princes, 
noblemen, princesses and other high class men and women of the 
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land is spoken and special emphasis is laid on painting and music. 
We know from the Bhagavata that of the four upavedas Sthapatya- 
veda is one ^; painting and sculpture being integral parts of architec¬ 
ture which is embellished by the agency of these two we can evaluate 
aright the worth and need of tliis branch of knowledge in a scheme 
of polite learning. This accounts for passages hke the one where 
Harivahana’s knowledge of painting and music is emphasized when 
his equipment in learning is narrated.® Harivahana is eulogized 
as a paradrsva in Nrtta, Citra and Gita elsewhere in the book.® 
There is given in one passage a long list of different interesting 
branches of knowledge mastered by a princess—all of them fine 
arts—and the proficiency of the royal lady is such that she is not 
afraid of being questioned on these subjects—but rather welcomes 
friendly discussions on these.* No wonder such worthy and excellent 
masters of the art, amateurs though they be, are respected by even 
the professionals and we have lots of painters carrying pictures to 
them for criticism and appreciation ®; and long hours are spent, 
as one passage gives it, by the prince in trying to solve the Carutva- 
tattva in the company of townfolk well-versed in the Citrasastra, 
Alekhyasastravids, and masters of art, Citravidyopadhyayas.® At a 
mere sign of the brow the prince gets the pictmre, wrapped Up in 
silken covers and the like, laid bare and unrolled ® and the beautiful 
form of the figure is revealed to him for his critical estimate of it. 
Whole days are sometimes spent by the prince in looking at 




» Bhagavata III, xii, 38. 
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numberless pictures of the most reputed beauties of the day—so 
great is the passion for the art.^ The word parityaktanyakarma 
is here very significant. 

Citraiala: 

The information on the Citrasala that we get in literature is 
not merely ample but more—is almost exhaustive. In fact we 
know more of it, its structure, its types, its contents and so on, 
through literary evidences than through passages in the Silpa 
texts describing it. The CitrasMa is a vast subject of study and it 
has been dealt with in a separate paper *; it is therefore proposed 
to give here all that Dhanapala has said on it in his book. 

It is evident from literature that there were three kinds of 
Citrasalas, the public art galleries, the private ones in the houses of 
wealthy men, noblemen and others, and the art galleries of the 
royal palaces. Of the last we have definite divisions made by 
Dhanapala. Though almost every apartment in the palace was 
filled with pictures we have the Jalamandapa and the Antahpura 
mentioned specially as containing art treasures. Painting the 
Jalamandapa appears to have been especially popular in Ancient 
India and that that served as a Citrasala by itself is no exaggeration. 
Dhanapala’s special mention of a Citrasala in the Jalaniandapa * is 
supported by Kalidasa’s similar mention of paintings in the 
Jalamandapas of Ayodhya.* 

From a separate mention of the Citrasalas of the harem we are 
led to understand that the kings had Citrasalas of their own different 
from those in the queens’ apartments. The beautiful picture halls 
of the queens appear to have been situated in a central place in 
the mansions with a big verandah about them containing many 
seats for the weary ones to sit and rest before finishing a round 
in the hall and exhausting all the pictures giving each one the proper 
attention that is its due.® 

Apart from the art galleries of the harem there appear to have 
been special Citrasalas, of course minor ones, of the bedroom^ These 


i p. 15. 

® Triveni, Vol. VII, No. ii, p. 169. Citrasalas: Ancient Indian Art Galleries 
by C. Sivaramamurti. 

* I p- 88. 
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were called Sayanagrhacitra^as. DhanapMa has taken trouble 
to emphasize this type of Citrasadma by mentioning it in his book 
a number of times.* The magnificence and glory of the art gallery 
is best brought home to our mind only by a knowledge of how it 
was arranged and kept. We get an inkling of the way the Gtrasalas 
were maintained from the line of Dhanapala wherein he talks of 
the floor of the hall as being smeared all over with rich sandal 
paste.* From that and in proportion to that we are to imagine the 
rest of the beautifying of the mansion. The line is no doubt an 
exaggeration. The Citrasalas appear to have been highly perfumed. 
But the grandeur and glory of the institution must have been true. 

Rangavalli: 

The name Rangavalli is of very frequent occurrence in literature 
and it simply means ‘ colour creeper It consists of fantastic pr 
symmetrical drawings of designs and creepers on the floor with colour 
powders and such other transitory materials. There is a mark of 
auspiciousness attached to these drawings and they are usually 
practised by Hindu women all over India. The vernacular name 
Rangoli in Bombay signifies these creepers and it is but a corruption 
of the Sanskrit term. Mr. Gladstone Solomon in his pretty little 
book ‘ The Charm of Indian Art ’ really charms us with a graphic 
account of Rangoli as it obtains in the Bombay parts to-day. The 
Alpona of Bengal and the not-very-well-known but nevertheless the 
most important of this type of Rangavalli that lingers still in our 
land, the Kolam of South India, of which no one has cared to say 
even a wee little, are also of especial interest to the student of Indian 
design and freehand drawing. 

Poets have waxed eloquent when describing the Rangavalli 
and there are whole passages in their works giving a graphic account 
of the themes, the methods and the beauties of Indian' design.® 


* TfvmftwTT i p. 238. 

.. I p. 246. 

^ Jtwr, etc. p. 266. 

cf. . i NalacampO, p. 83. 

* 1 p. 34. 

* Soddhala shows these drawings to be transitory in the line of his Udaya- 
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Bana has specially dealt with it in his Kadambari and Trivikrama 
talks of different types of Kolams in his Nalacampu. There are 
innumerable other poets that have contributed to our knowledge of 
design in Rangavalli as practised in Ancient India. Dhanapala has 
also a lot of useful information to supply on this very fascinating 
subject. 

In one sufficiently long passage/ that resembles the one of 
Bana in his KMambari/ Dhanapala tells us of how the floor is 
first smeared with haricandana, i.e. sandal—it is an exaggeration to 
talk of haricandana lepana in an ordinary house but in the royal 
mansion which he describes it is quite alright—and then drawings 
of Svastika in colour powders are laid on it with care and dexterity, 
how the figure of Sasthi devi is sketched, and how the Matrpatala 
(perhaps the Astamatarah) is arranged on the ground and so on 
as also Raksabhutirekha (amulet-like powerful drawings calculated 
to drive away spells). In another passage the threshold of the 
temple of Kamadeva is described as filled with different patterns 
of creepers all drawn with colour powders in innumerable tints.® 
This sort of beautifying the floor of a temple or place of worship is 
known as Balikarma. 

All these aforestated draAvings are drawn with colour powders 
and come under the head Dhulicitra mentioned in the 6ilpa texts 
like the Abhilasitarthacintamani, the Silparatna and so on. There 
is also another type, given in the selfsame Silpa works, by name 
Rasacitra and this also is mentioned by Dhanapala. A maiden, 
Candralekha, is asked to draw Svastika designs with ksirodamaukti- 
kaksoda *—a white watery solution described as that of powdered 
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pearls to add an air of grandeur to it—and this corresponds to the 
Izhaikkolam of South India drawn with a white paste solution by 
allowing it to trickle down a rag soaked in it and held in between 
the fingers which fly rapidly along the floor their tips settling the 
drawing on the ground. Trivikrama has given an elaborate account 
of the Rasacitra and the information supplied by him is most useful.^ 
He talks of Kolam drandngs in zig-zag patterns, . some¬ 

thing like the conventional waves, and other types as well. 

Other passages in the Tilakamanjari show that even in 
hermitages far away from human habitation the sense of the beautiful 
was preserved by the inmates of those thatched dwellings and 
exhibited in the flowery drawings of creepers, i.e. Rangavalli drawn on 
the verandah and thresholds of those humble dwellings all smeared 
over at first with cowdung to serve as a background and give relief 
to the drawings.® Over the drawings beautiful and multicoloured 
flowers were arranged for heightening their beauty.® 

The Citrakara and his Methods : 

Royal favour and munificence encouraged and maintained a 
distinct type of Citrakaras proficient in theory and practice alike; 
and we have such Citravidy’^opadhyayas employed in the courts to 
teach members of the royal family. They were also called to 
examine and discuss the merits and blemishes of pictures brought 
to the king for inspection.* The kings themselves being proficient 
in the various arts examined the pictures leisurely to pass criticisms. 

Ordinarily there were many Citrakaras employ^ed for executing 
various commissions. Old and dilapidated temples were repaired 
and the Sthapatis, Vardhakis, Citrakaras and others were honoured 
by the king by being offered sandal paste, flowers, etc. before they 
proceeded with their work. The passage in the text describing the 
honours shown to the artists and architects going for thdr work ® 
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is supported by the similar description in the Harsacarita of Bana/ 
and they serve as illustrations of the dictum of the ^ilparaitna 
wherein the 6ilpins are required to be honoured.* 

But such honour never promoted any sort of pride in the 
Silpin and we have the extreme humility of the artists inviting 
discussion and suggestive corrections of any possible blemishes in 
their executions shown in some of the passages of the Tilakamanjari 
like the one where the young artist shows a picture to the prince 
asking him to give his frank opinion on it.® The painter is also so 
humble as to request the prince to excuse some of his shortcomings 
apparent in the picture like insufficient knowledge, inattention 
during work, impropriety (insufficient knowledge of propriety) and 
want of proper practice, etc.* 

From very many references to the activity of the painter in 
the text we gather that he was usually employed in the royal courts 
for producing portraits of princes and princesses for being sent 
round to various kingdoms for arranging suitable marriages.® 
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Of the methods of the painter to produce a picture we have 
ample interesting information in the Tilakamanjari. The general 
method of working a picture being the same in the case of an amateur 
and a professional we can safely use the passage wherein a princess 
is described as drawing her lover—^the prince.^ Close to her is 
placed a casket full of brushes, and a big board is kept before her 
by her maids; she begins the work and imagining ever and anon 
the model transfixed in her mind she paints. Now she pauses to 
think of him again, now she adds a touch on the canvas, and now 
again she stops to think of his form to see if she is correct in her 
delineation. This is exactly what any painter does and corresponds 
to the description given in the Silparatna wherein also is emphasized 
this thinking over and over again of the figure to be drawn.* That 
brushes were kept in Samudgakas or boxes is borne out by the 
evidence of passages like the one from the Dasakumaracarita where 
such a thing is described.* 

But it was not always that the phalaka was used for painting. 
Sometimes pata was used and some other times the wall itself served 
the purpose. Pictures drawn on patas appear to have been carefully 
rolled up and preserved in silken covers and whenever required 
were imrolled and seen.* This practice is very often referred to in 
literature and we have Bhasa and others talking of it.* 
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Art Criticism: 

From the passage describing Prince Harivahana sitting amidst 
a number of Citravidyopadhyayas and others well-versed in the 
Citrasa^tra we learn that art criticism was a special study with these 
Nagarakas.* To justify our surmise we have lots of references, 
apart from those in the various ^ilpa texts treating purely this 
subject, in the Tilakamanjari itself in the form'of observations on 
various notions on Art and occassional discussions on pictures and 
the subjects. The Citrakara asks the prince whether there is no 
obvious or marked blemish in the picture and whether it is on the 
whole pleasing to look at and excuses himself by saying that he is 
not quite an adept at handling the brush and requires more 
of training.® The prince points out a single blemish; the picture is 
too full of women and lacks the figure of a man.® That is the only 
one point that detracts from the full charm of the picture ; and the 
prince suggests some beautiful men to be added on in the retinue 
of the princess. By doing so, the picture, he says, would gain in 
charm; the preksaka (one who sees it) would be satisfied and the 
painter too would have shown his skill. The painter in excusing 
himself gives a catalo^e of shortcomings that act as causes of 
imperfect execution of picture work.* A meagre knowledge, inatten¬ 
tion while working at it, lack of proper sense of propriety, and 
insufficiency of practice, all contribute to make it a bad piece of 
work. Great enthusiasm is also required. But enthusiasts too 
fail sometimes in accomplishing even a comparatively easy (crude) 
task which they set themselves to do with heart and soul. Painting 
being a strictly dehcate and refined science requires greater diligence 
and enthusiasm.® Painting of bhavas or emotions in a picture is 
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mentioned in one passage.^ This is the most difficult task And we 
have the passage on art criticism in the Upamitibhavaprapancakatha 
stressing on this portrayal of bhava or emotion in a picture.* The 
Silpa texts recognize and mention a special class of Bhavacitra ®; 
and we have the Visnudharmottara talking of the nine rasas as 
possible of portrayal in a picture.* Bhoja in his Samarangana- 
sutradhara adds two more and gives eleven rasas to be depicted in 
pictures.* Painting of suitable colours in their proper places and 
presentation of relief or rather chiaroscuro was considered a great 
accomplishment.® Art being a very difficult and delicate science, 
almost impossible of mastery, it was held universally, as it is held 
even to-day, to be a natural gift—God’s gift—and got only by an 
abhyasa (practice) of a previous birth. ^ 

Technical terms: 

The Tilakamanjari uses also some words of the artists’ parlance 
purely technical and the passages in which these occur are of especial 
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Upamitibhavaprapancakatha, Prastava VI, p. 876. 

Abhilasitarthacintamani and Sivatattvaratnakara. 


n Visnudharmottara. 
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i Samaranganasutradhara. 
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importance to the student of Art since these corroborate the informa¬ 
tion given in the Silpa texts. The word Sutrapata is an important 
one in the artists’ dictionary. It connotes the first preliminary lines 
drawn to settle the final figure. In one passage we find Dhanapala 
using the word.* The word Sutrapata is found used very larjgely in 
literature. The Viddhacitra, mentioned in the Silpa texts, like the 
Abhilasitarthacintamani, as correct portrait work and life-like 
representation,® is specially referred to a number of times in the 
Tilakamanjari by that name and every time an accurate portrait is 
meant.® The passages referring to Viddhacitra are very important 
since they supply us with practical usages of expressions and words 
generally met with only in Silpa texts. It can here be remarked 
that the name of Rajasekhara’s drama Viddhasalabhanjika contains a 
similar use of the term Viddha. Similarly the Bhavacitra of the ^ilpa 
texts which portrays emotions * is also mentioned in the 
Tilakamanjari.® This expression of emotions in a picture is most 
difficult and a painting full of it is counted as the best; and there is 
no &lpa text that ignores this class of pictures. It would here be 
interesting to note a similar expression in the case of Leonardo in 
his Treatise on Painting where he says ‘ By far the most important 
point in the whole theory of painting is to make the actions express 
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the psychical state of each character, e.g. desire, disdain, anger, 
pity and the like 

Miscellaneous: 

The passages in the Thakamanjari are full of information on Art 
topics. There is a mention of Javanikapatas in the Jain temples.* 
Such screens (used in temples) were generally painted ones. Banners, 
screens, etc. of temples painted all over have been very famous in 
India and according to Mr. P. Brown and Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy 
they are to be found even to-day in Nepal and Tibet. In one passage 
that enumerates a number of the polite arts we have Patraccheda 
mentioned as of many kinds like Dravida, etc.® That Patraccheda 
was an art learnt by the gentry of the land need not be repeated. 
We have it mentioned largely in literature. The Kuttimmata 
shows us how the Patrakartari was used for Patraccheda.* But the 
question how many kinds of Patraccheda there were and what this 
special kind of Dravida Patraccheda was should remain unanswered 
till further researches bring fresh information to answer it. One 
other passage gives us an account of a particular folk art that 
entertains small children. It is described as the sport of toy-horses 
and toy-elephants.* Perhaps these were sham fights between such 
dolls; or they might have been merry-go-rounds in which children 
deUght going round and round mounted on toy-animals. Such folk 
arts supply work for the wood carvers and other skilled workmen 
who are as important in the world of Art as artists and sculptors. 
The Tilakamanjari thus reveals to us an ocean of information on 
Art that Dhanap^a has to give out to the world and his book is a 
true reflection of the state of affairs in the Art world of his day. 
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TREATMENT OF RlTI AND GUNA IN THE 
DHVANYALOKA 

By Prakas Chandra IvAhiri 

It is known to students of Sanskrit Poetics that the concepts of 
RJti and Guna received a different treatment at the hands of different 
writers in the early history of the discipline. Some of these writers 
dealt with only one of these concepts, while others knew and treated 
of both either correlating one with the other or assigning to each of 
them an independent place in their system. Thus, Bharata dealt 
with the concept of Guna only and he understood its importance so 
far as it constituted the anubhdva which helps the reaUzation of 
Rasa in the drama. Bhamaha referred to both Riti and Guna but 
he did not express clearly his views about these two elements. 
Rudrata treated of Riti only and he understood by the term Riti a 
definite arrangement of words, compounded or uncompounded. He 
entirely ignored the concept of Guna as accepted by other orthodox 
theorists. It was Dandin and Vamana, the adherents of the Riti 
School proper, who assigned to the Ritis and their constituent Gunas 
an important place in their respective systems. A proper disposi¬ 
tion of words (according to their sense) was, in their opinion, the 
main thing to be considered in poetry, and in order to endow this 
disposition with a special (visesa) charm they had to conceive a 
number of Gunas which were considered by them to be the most 
important elements of poetry. Later on, the author of the Agni- 
purana treated of both the elements separately ; his scheme of Riti 
was somewhat peculiar and he evolved a large number of Gunas, most 
of which were unintelligible on account of his defective treatment. 

It was at thi^ stage that the Dhvani theorists, headed by the 
Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, came into the field. We know 
that the one fact common to the treatment of all the early writers 
was that they treated of the concepts of Riti and Guna as means 
of external embellishments of poetry. Even when Vamana calls 
Riti the dtmd or essence of poetry he means by it only external beauty 
of objective representation realized by means of certain standard 
excellences. The sole function of these elements as well as of 
Alathkaras was, in their treatment, to embellish the external aspects 
of poetry, namely, the word and its sense, and for this the Dhvani 
theorists rightly called them vdcya-vdcaka-cdrutvahetu. 

The Dhvani theorists, however, judged poetry from quite a 
different angle of vision. Their changed outlook regarding the 
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conception of poetic beauty itself naturally led them to reconsider 
the position of the different poetic elements. The Rasa-dhvani is 
considered by them to be the most prominent factor in poetry and, 
in their opinion, other poetic elements stand subordinate to it. The 
charmingness or otherwise of the Gunas, Alaihkaras or Dosas is 
judged by them not on their own account but in terms of the part 
they play towards the realization of Rasa. It is for this reason 
that the division of the Dosas into nitya and anitya varieties arose, 
and some of the Dosas cease to be so when they are considered to be 
in consonance with the delineation of particular Rasas. ^ But when 
it is said that all these elements are subordinate to the mukhya 
artha. Rasa, it must not be understood that they all stand on the 
same level or in the same relationship to Rasa. It will be presently 
seen that the Gunas, according to the Dhvani theorists, concern 
directly the inner nature of poetry, while the Alaihkaras constitute 
such factors as are more or less external. It will be of some 
interest to note that the most common sense interpretation of the 
terms Guna and Alamkara on the analogy of human virtue and 
ornament partially struck the earlier theorists when, for instance, 
V^ana quoted a pair of verses where the Gunas were hkened to the 
youth [yauvana) or the natural grace {rupa) of a lady and the 
Alamkaras to the artificial ornaments of her body.* But they 
brought in this analogy simply to demonstrate the essentiality of the 
element Guna in poetry, and they failed to explain the elements in 
relation to the underlying sentiment of a poem which, however, 
they totally ignored. 

The Dhvanikara, however, draws a distinction between the 
Gunas and the Alamkaras in the following verse— 

tain arrtham avalambante ye’nginam te gundh smrtdh \ 
angdiritds tvalamkdrd mantavydh katakddivat |( 

(Dhvani-karika, ii, 7.) 

implying thereby that while the Gunas belong to and are properties 
of Rasa, the angNirtha, the Alamkaras are related to the iabda and 
artha (ahgd^ritdh). 

* 4rati-dustadayo dosa anitya ye ca dar^itah | 
dhvanyatmanyeva ^rngare to heya ityudahrtah || 

(D.K., ii, 12.^ 

Ananda’s vrtti runs on this:— dhvanyatmanyeva ifhgdre'hgitaya vyahgye te 
heyd ityudahrtah. anyathd hi te^dm anitya-do^ataiva na sydt. It should be noted 
that in Raudra-rasa Srutiduste, or Srutikatu as Manunata calls it, is treated as a source 
of charm because there it &s in with the situation depicted. But we should not 
forget that in Srhgara (as also in Santa, Adbhuta and Vlra, Locana, p. 82) it 18 a 
veritable defect. 

* Kavyalamkara-sutra vrtti, vrtti. (Under iii, i, 2.) 
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Anandavardhana makes the character of the Guna more clear 
when he takes it to be analogous to the human virtues like heroism 
in his wtti on the above karikd:—ye tamartham rasadi-laksa'^fh 
anginam santam avalambante te gundh ^auryddivat. The kdrikd quoted 
above gives us simply what may be called the sdmdnya laksana of 
the Guna and the Alariikara, i.e. it deals only with the fundamental 
point of distinction between the two elements. But if this kdrikd 
is judged by itself, it seems that the respective scopes of the Guna 
and the Alaihkara are restricted and confined herein, as if the Guna 
has nothing to do with the iahda and artha and the Alamkara nothing 
with the Rasa-dhvani. We shall, therefore, recollect at this stage the 
Dhvani-kara's attitude towards the relationship between the Alam¬ 
kara' and the Rasa, namely, that the existence of Alathkara is 
justified according to the part it plays towards the ultimate reali¬ 
zation of Rasa-dhvani and shall then pass on to the definition of the 
individual Gunas [viiesa laksana) to understand fully the position of 
that element in the new theory of poetry. 

Now it is a fact of common experience that the ornaments 
adorn the (external) body of a man. It applies similarly in the 
case of poetry of wWch word and sense constitute the body. But 
what relation may the Alamkara possibly bear to the underlying 
sentiment of a poem which is, just like the soul of a man, beyond the 
direct grasp of any Alamkara ? To understand this we must take 
recourse to Abhinava’s comments (on the position of Alamkara) 
which must have been utilized, with some modification, by later 
writers like Mammata when they explained clearly the different ways 
in which an Alaihkara may function in a poetic composition. 
Abhinava means to say that the real cause is the dhvanydtmd (i.e. 
Rasa-dhvani) which the poetic figure ultimately decorates. Although 
the ornaments like necklace, etc. are put on the body, yet it is 
the inner soul which they really glorify by way of standing in 
property to the particular mental condition of the man. For 
instance, a dead body does not shine with earrings and such other 
ornaments because here the soul, the real alamkdrya, is non-existent. 
Then again, if the body of a hermit is decorated with an ornament, 
it only creates laughter on account of a lack of propriety. And 
since there is nothing (proper or) improper with regard to the body 
as such, it follows that the soul is, in fact, the alamkdrya because it 
is this latter that feels ultimately glorified by reason of the external 


rasa-bhdvddi-tdtparyam diritya viniveianam | 
alamkrtlndfh sarvdsdm alamkdratva-sddhanam !| 

(d’k., ii, 6.) 
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decoration.^ Here Abhinava appears almost to have ignored the 
importance of the vdcaka iahda or of the vdcya artha as an alathkdrya 
and his extreme position with regard to Rasa was probably responsible 
for this attitude. His immediate successors, however, consider the 
issue from an ordinary point of view, namely that, it is the human 
body which is directly adorned by the ornament, and consequently 
they clearly lay it down that the Alamkaras are characteristics 
chieHy of the iahda and the artha and if they embellish Rasa they 
do that only indirectly through the word and sense. The case with 
the Guna is just the reverse because it will be presently seen that the 
Gunas are primarily the properties of Rasa and they may be said to 
belong to the iahda and artha only secondarily. 

The Dhvanikara mentions and characterizes only three Gunas, 
namely, Ojas (energy), Prasada (lucidity) and Madhurya (sweetness), 
instead of the usual ten of Bharata, Dandin and Vamana and even 
more of other writers. The authors of the Dhvanyaloka put forward 
their own theories and establish th^e three Gunas, but they do not 
attempt at criticizing or refuting the theory of ten Gunas of earlier 
writers, which later theorists like Mammata, Visvanatha and others 
have taken upon themselves to do. These three Gunas have been 
classified on the basis of the particular mental conditions involved 
in the perception of Rasa. The general definition {sdmdnya laksana) 
of the Guna has presented to us the element only in its broad 
character, namely, that it belongs to the Rasa and naturally further 
light is necessary in the viiesa laksana to form a definite impression 
about the nature of the element on the basis of the sdmdnya laksana. 
Now, since there are eight or nine Rasas, the question arises ‘ Does 
a particular Guna belong to all the Rasas or only to some of them ? 
And in what sense can it be said to belong to the Rasas ? ’ This is 
what is discussed in the viiesa laksana. Thus, Srhgara is a 
Rasa which softens (lit. gladdens— prahlddana —D.K., ii, W) the 
heart to a great extent, and Madhurya resides in a poem where 
this Rasa prevails.* Similarly Dipti which is a mental condition 
involving a brilliant expansion of the heart is taken to be the 

^ Abhinava remarks in connection with the above Karika (Locana, pp. 74-75). 
etad uktam bhavati—upamaya yadyapi vdcyo’ortho’ lamkriyate tathdpi tasya tad evalath- 
karartam yad vyahgydrthdbhivyahjana-sdmarthyddhdnatn iti. vastuto dhvanydtmai- 
valathkdryah. kataka-keyUrddibhir api hi sarira-samavdyibhii cetana dtmaiva tat- 
tacdtta-vrtti-viiesaucitya-sucandtmatayd ’lamkriyate. tathd hyacetanarh iava-iarlrarha 
kun^olddyupetam api na bhdti alamkdryasydbhdvdt, yati-iarirani katakddi-yuktath 
hasydvaham bhavati, dlamkdryasydnaucitydt. na ca dehasya kiAcid anattcityam iti 
vastuta dtmaivdlarhkdryah, aham alamkfta ityabhimdndt. 

* ifngdra eva madhurah parah prahlddano rasah | 

tanmayam kdvyam diritya mddhuryani pratitidhati H 

(D:k., ii, 8.) 
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character of Rasas like Raudra. Ojas resides in the iabda and arthd 
which are suggestive of these Rasas.* And lastly, that quality of 
Kayya which prevails through all Rasas and functions in all com¬ 
positions (hence transparency of iabda and arthd) is known as 
Prasada.® 

It will appear that the definitions given by the Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana’s Vrtti on them do not help us to form a very 
clear conception about the element, and here, as elsewhere, we have 
to look upon Abhinava as an infallible guide in understan^ng their 
view points. Thus, some important questions arise in this connec¬ 
tion, namely,— 

(i) when it is said that the Gunas reside in the Kavya 
{tanmayam kdvyam dsritya . . . . ii, 8c implying 
^abddrtha=kdvya-sarlra) is it not inconsistent with the 
general definition of the element, viz. that it belongs 
to the angi artha ; 

{zd) what is the relation of mental conditions like druti, 
dipti, etc. with the Rasa ? Are they identical with it 
or are they produced as its effect so as to be distinct 
from it; 

{zb) in any case how does the question of conceiving a separate 
element ‘ Guna ’ arise at all ? When its existence 
cannot be clearly and independently felt, may it not 
be taken to merge its identity in Rasa ? 

We may just attempt at a discussion of these issues on the 
basis of the teachings of Abhinava. The mental condition itself is 
primarily the Gunai.® Thus, the Gunas, Ojas, Prasada, and Madhurya 

s yngdra eva rasdntardpeksayd niadhurah prahldia-hetutvdt prakdianaparah, 
iabddrthayoh kdvyasya sa mddhuryalaksano gimah {vrtti on the above p. 79 ,. 
Dhvanyaloka). 

^ raudrddayo rasd dlptyd laksyante kdvyavartinah | 

tadvyaktihetu iahddrthdv dsrityaujo vyavasthitam || 

(D.K., ii, 10.) 

raudrddayo hi rasah pardm dlptim ujjvalatdrh janayantUi lak^anayd ta eva 
dlptir ityucyate. tatprakdianaparah sahdo dlrghasamdsa-racandlamkrtam vdkyam 
{vrtti on above p. 80 , op. cit.). 

* samarpakatvam kdvyasya yat tu sarvarasdn prati | 

sa prasddo guno j hey ah sarvasddhdramkriyah |1 

(D.K., ii, II.) 

(prasddastu svacchatd iabddrthayoh, sa ca sarvarasasddhdrano gunah sarva-- 
racandrsddhdfalias* ceti . . vrtti on above op. cit., p. 82 .) 

^ diptih pratipattur hrdaye vibhd (kd) sa-vistdra-prajvalat-svahhdvd, sa ca muk- 
f^^^tayd ojahiabdavdcyd, taddsvddchmayd raudrddyds tayd dtptydsvdda-viie^dtmikayd 
(^iwtayd ?) kdrya-rUpayd laksyante rasdntardt prthaktayd; tena kdranc kdryopa-- 
cdfdd raudrddir evaujafhiabda-vdcyah, (Ix)cana, p. 80, 11, 7~io.) 
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exist respectively in the form of the three mental conditions dlpU 
(expansion) samarpakatva or vydpakatva (pervasion) and drdratd or 
druti (melting), which are evoked only in the process of the realization 
of Rasa; and so the Guna has, according to the Dhvani theorists, an 
inseparable association with that element, i.e. the question of the 
Guna does not, in their opinion, arise when there is no Rasa. Hence 
Rasa is the cause {kdrana) of which the Guna (in the form of the 
mental condition druti or dipti or vyapti) is produced as an effect. 
So when it is said that expansion or dipti is the character of Rasas 
like Raudra, etc. there is an apparent identification of the Guna 
and the Rasa, or superimposition of the kdrya on the kdrana. But 
this identification or superimposition occurs as a matter of course in 
the realization of Rasa which, involving as it does, an absolute state 
of mental relish, renders it impossible for the relisher at that stage to 
distinguish between the cause and the effect, because both are merged 
in a single whole. 

This may, no doubt, lead one to doubt the necessity of recognizing 
the Guna as a separate poetic element. But since the Dhvani 
theorists appear to have made it a point to give full recognition to all 
the poetic elements accepted in the earlier schools (but characterizing 
them in the light of their revised conception of poetry) they could 
hardly deny the Guna the status of a separate element of poetry, 
specially when this element constituted the most essential point of 
interest in one of the earlier schools, namely, the Riti school. 
Moreover, when one understands the viewpoint of the Dhvani 
theorists and judges poetry on the complete analogy of a human 
body, as they have done, one fully appreciates the propriety of 
attributing to the Guna the dignity of a separate poetic element 
just like Rasa, Alamkara and Dosa. A supreme disinterested pleasure 
is admittedly the svarupa of Rasa, but is not this pleasure realized 
in the form of one or more of these three mental conditions ? It 
is true that a peculiar association of the vihhdva, anuhhdva and 
yyahhicdri-hhdva rouses the sthdyin to a stage of relish. But when is 
it actually relished ? Not until it transforms itself into one of these 
mental conditions, although the process of transformation is very 
rapid and abrupt. Is not then the Guna as essential in the realiza¬ 
tion of Rasa as the sthdyi-bhdva itself ? If it is true that the Guna 
comes into existence on account of the Rasa, it is equally true that 
the Guna (in the form of the citta-vrtti) constitutes a part and parcel 
in the actual realization of Rasa. Nay, in the ultimate st^e of 
relish Srtgara has no other existence excepting a supreme delight in 
the form of the melting of the heart which is the character of the 
Guna Madhurya; Raudra has no other existence excepting in the 
form of a brilliant expansion of the heart which is the character of 
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the Gtina Ojas. Similarly Prasada in the form of a pervasion of the 
heart is an essential character of all the Rasas. Thus> although in 
theory the Guna is swallowed up in the Rasa, in practice, it makes 
the Rasa what it is. This adequately explains the propriety of 
recognizing the Guna as an element of poetry; and when the Guna 
plays so important a part in the realization of Rasa it appears that 
the Dhvani theorists would have done well to recognize it explicitly 
as such when they explained the principle involved in the relish of 
Rasa.^ 

It has been seen above that the Guna is a property of Rasa, 
but of Rasa itself the realization is not possible unless one is able to 
appreciate the situation depicted in the composition, in which some 
of the accessories of Rasa find their expression. This proves the 
importance of iahda and artha in the awakening Rasa and ultimately 
of producing the Gunas, i.e. the mental conditions spoken of. 
Abhinavagupta does not take up in detail the question as to what 
particular letters are specially favourable for particular Gunas. 
This is discussed first by Mammata (Kavyaprakasa Jhalkikar’s 
edition, pp. 484-85). But, while commenting on Dhvanikara’s 
definition of Madhurya, Abhinava remarks that Madhurya is that 
capacity of the word and the sense which awakens the sweet 
Rasa Srngara {madhurairngdra-rasabhivyakti-samarthatd ^ahddrthayor 
mddhuryam iti hi laksanam). (Tocana on D.K., ii, 8, p. 79.) 

If Madhurya and Srhgara here are taken to be upalaksanas 
respectively for Guna and Rasa in general (just like Ojas and Raudra 
above), this remark would imply that letters and words may be so 
arranged in a particular composition that when read or heard they 
are capable of producing one or other mental condition involved in 
the realization of any particular Rasa. In the opinion of these 
theorists the Guna resides primarily in Rasa, and it is said to belong 
to the ^abda and artha only secondarily, i.e. in the sense that these 
latter possess the capacity for producing it. Abhinava distinctly 
remarks (op. cit., p. 79, 1. 8) vastido mddhuryarh ndma iYhgdrade 
rasasyaiva gunah tan madhurdbhivyahjakayoh ^abddrthayor upa- 
caritam. Thus when the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana took the 
iabda and artha to be the substrata of Guna they only recognized 
their importance in the perception of Rasa in which the Guna, in 


^ It is interesting to note that Bhattana3raka recognized these three mental 
conditions in the process of the bhoga of Rasa, although he did not use any tech¬ 
nical name for them, such as, Guna. His views on this point have been quoted in 
the I/}cana (p. 68, II, 16,18) ... uktam bhaitanayakma (p. 67) ... bhivite ca rase tasya 
bhogah- yo’wubhceoa-smara'^a-praiipattibhyo vilak^aifa eva druti-mstara-vikasanama 
rajastamo-vaidtryananuviddha-sattva-maya-nija’cU-svabhava - nivftti • drtUi - vUrdfUi 
lakfatii^ para-brahmdsvdda-sacivah. 
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their opinion, actually resides. It may be remarked in this connec¬ 
tion that Jagannatha (Rasa-gangadhara, p. 55) considers the Guna 
to be the property as much of the iahda and artha as of the Rasa. 
He does not admit that one has to take recourse to any secondary 
usage when one says that the Guna belongs to iabda and artha. 

Coming to the details of the mutual relationship between the 
Rasas and the Gunas these theorists deal with the question from two 
different points of view, according as (i) a single Guna belongs to 
different Rasas, and (2) different Gunas belong to a single Rasa. 
Thus Madhurya or sweetness is present generally in the ^rhgara 
Rasa, but it also resides in increasing degrees in the Vipralambha 
^rhgara and the Karuna, because the mind undergoes the process 
of melting in a greater degree in Vipralambha-srhgara than in 
Sambhoga and in still greater a degree in Karuna.* Similarly Ojas or 
energy which involves an expansion of the mind resides generally 
in the Raudra Rasa, but Abhinavagupta remarks that it may also 
be present in the Vira and the Adbhuta.* And lastly Prasada is a 
Guna which is common to all the Rasas. It has been seen that the 
perception of Rasa depends on understanding the composition in 
which some of the accessories of Rasa find their expression, and thus 
the quality of pervading is the character of this Guna in the sense 
that in every Rasa the mind must be prepared to grasp at once the 
situation depicted in the composition. On the other hand each of 
the four Rasas, Hasya, Bhayanaka, Bibhatsa and Santa displays in 
itself a peculiar association of more than one mental condition, i.e. 
each of them contains more than one Guna.® Thus, Madhurya and 
Ojas are equally present in Hasya, for in the first place this Rasa is 
subordinate to Srhgara and in the second place (it is a fact of common 
experience that) an expansion of the heart is invariably associated 


' ^rngdre vipralamhhdkhye karune ca prakar^avat | 

mddhuryant drdratdm ydti yatas tatrddhikam manah || 

(D.K.*, ii, 90 

In this connection Abhinava raises an important objection to the effect that if 
there is sweetness even in Karuna, what is the significance of eva (only) in the previous 
Kdrikd beginning with ifngdra eva madhurah,, etc. ? He replies by saying that eva 
here does not imply exclusion of other Rasas. He apparently takes Smgara to be 
an XJpalaksana for Rasa in general and understands by the Karika-portion quoted 
above that Gunas like Madhurya are really the properties of Rasa. Hence eva does 
not mean * only ' but it means ‘ really' or ‘ primanly *. 

* {fatdfddaya ityatra) ddUahdah prakdre, tena vlrddhhutayor api gyaha^mm 
(I/)cana, p. 8o, U. 6-7). 

• evam rnddhuryoMptl pamspam-pratidvandvitayd sthite &rngdrddi-faudrddigaie 
iti pfodariakatayd tatsamdve&a—vaicitryam hd$ya-bhaydnaka-hfbhatsa-&dnte^u dariiiafn 
(ibid., p. 82,11. 1-3). 
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with Hasya.* Similarly in Bhayanaka (the Frightful) as well as 
Bibhatsa (the Disgustful) Rasa are present both Ojas and Madhurya, 
but the former exists in a greater degree than the latter does.* 
And, lastly, in Santa either Ojas or Madhurya predominates according 
to the variety and individual tendency of its accessories.* It 
deserves to be noted here that in the opinion of Mammata (viii, 
sit^ra 9) it is Madhurya that exists in an excessive degree in the 
Santa Rasa. Govinda, however, remarks that this is slightly mixed 
up with Ojas in view of the fact that a feeling of aversion (which 
involves an expansion of the heart) lies at the very root of this Rasa 
{sdnte tu jugupsddyanvaydd ojole^dnuviddham,^ Kavya-pradipa, vrtti 
under viii, ^a-b, p. 279). We have thus seen that the three mental 
conditions druti, dlpti and vydpti are enough to help the manifestation 
of all the Rasas, and hence they justify only three Gunas corres¬ 
ponding to them and not more. 

It is remarkable that the authors of the Dhvanyaloka do not 
entertain the element of Riti in poetry thinking it to be unnecessary. 
The Dhvanikara remarks that the Ritis were introduced by theorists 
who only dimly understood the true significance of poetry.® T his 
implies that when Rasad-hvani is accepted as the all-important 
element of poetry (in view of the fact that it serves to afford the 
poetic charm from within by identifying the mind with the situation 
depicted in the composition), there is no need of conceiving a separate 


^ hdsyasya irngdrangatayd mddhuryam prakrstam vikdsa-dharmatayd caujd'pi 
prakf^tam iti sdmyam dvayoh (ibid., p. 82,11. 3-4). Abhinava evidently means after 
Bharata {ifngdrdddhi hhaveddhdsydh,, Natya-sastra, VI, 44a, K.M.T.) that amorous 
gestures, etc. lie at the basis of the Comic but when it is ultimately realized it is trans¬ 
formed into a brilliant expansion of the heart. 

^ hhaydnakasya magna-ciUa-vftti-svabhdvatve*pi vihhdvasya dlptatayd ojah 
prakrstam mddhuryam alpam. bihhatse *pyevam (Locana, p. 82, U. 4-5). At the stage 
of the actual perception of these two Rasas the mind, no doubt, softens down in 
fear and in disgust respectively, but Ojas is said to predominate in the sense that 
the ferocious look and the loud roar, etc. of the object of fear and the loathsome 
appearance, etc. of the object of disgust produce at the very outset an expansion of 
the mind to a considerable degree. 

® idfUe tu btbhdva-vaicitrydt kaddcid ojah prakrstam kaddcin mddhuryam (ibid., 
p. 82, 11. 5-6). 

* But a man of experience would probably say with Mammata that druti 
is the only condition wMch the heart undergoes in the realization of the Santa 
Rasa. The aversion to worldly objects involved in this Rasa softens down to a 
chastening stage of mental calm and it is clearly distinct from the loathing (jugupsd) 
involved in the Bibhatsa Rasa. So there appears to be little scope for an expansion 
of the heart in the Santa Rasa. 

® asphidasphuritam kdvya-tattvametad yathoditam | 

al aknuvadbhir vydkartum rltayah sampravartitdh || 

(D.K., iii, 52, p. 231.) 
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poetic element as the Riti which at its best produces no more than a 
sensuous delight. Abhinava makes this more clear. He distinctly 
remarks ^ that the Ritis are made to resolve into the Gunas ; and 
since the Gunas are subordinate to Rasa, the Ritis merge their 
identities in Gunas and ultimately in Rasa. From his commentary ^ 
it seems that he has no objection to assume the position of Vamana 
that Riti is a special kind of verbal arrangement and that its 
speciahty consists in its intimate association with the Gunas. But he 
differs from the Riti theorists with regard to the nature of the 
association of the word-structure with the Guna. Thus according 
to the Riti theorists— 

(1) Gunas make up the Riti and as such they are the essential 

characteristics of it. 

(2) They produce the poetic charm on their own account. The 

primacy of Rasa being not recognized, the Riti theorists' 
conception of Guna, and for the matter of that of poetic 
charm itself, was only formal. The word-structure, 
therefore, is of the highest importance in their theory 
of poetry. 

But we have seen above that in the poetic scheme of the Dhvani 
theorists that 

(1) Gunas are primarily the characteristics of Rasa and only 

secondarily of the word-structure. 

(2) The importance of the word-structure is not altogether 

lost sight of but is recognized only so far as it helps 
the production of the Guna in the form of the mental 
condition involved in the perception of Rasa. 

Thus, when the verbal arrangement or the word-structure does 
not reside on its own account but merely serves as a means for the 
apprehension of the inner charms of a poetic composition, the Dhvani 
theorists do not think it worth while to regard it as a separate poetic 
element, and so they do not assign to it any particular name such as 
Riti. So long as the verbal arrangement is allowed the recognition 
that is its due, it is really immaterial whether or not it is endowed 
with a technical name. Similarly the conception of Sabda-Vrttis 
like Upanagarika, Paru^ and Komala of earlier writers like Udbhata, 
and the Artha-Vrttis like Kaisild of the dramaturgic writers need 
not, according to these theorists, be accepted, since just like the 
Ritis they too merge their identities in Rasa {tadvad eva rasaparya- 


^ ritir hi guife^eva paryavasdyita,yadaha — viie^o gu^atma gunta^ ca rasa-paryava- 
sayina eva, (Locana, p. 231, 1. 7.) 
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vasayitvat, I/)cana, p. 231, 1 . 9), It ought to be noted that later 
writers, like Mammata, younger Vagbhata and Vi^vanatha, enter in 
detail into the functions of the word-structure and admit it as a 
separate poetic element, Vrtti or Riti. 

It is also remarkable that although the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka do not admit Riti in poetry they admit another 
poetic factor, viz. Sariighatana, which corresponds in its 
characteristics partly to the Ritis of Rudrata. It is classified 
according to the absence or presence in varying degrees of com¬ 
pound words. Thus, Samghatana may be asamdsd (uncompounded) 
madhyama-samdsd (having middling compounds) and dirgha-samdsd 
(having long compounds). The ultimate function of Samghatana 
is to help the manifestation of Rasa, but it cannot do this indepen¬ 
dently. It realizes this object through the Gunas and in manifesting 
Rasa the nature of the Samghatana should be determined by its 
appropriateness to the speaker and to the theme of discourse.’ 
The poet has first to consider : What is the nature of the speaker ? 
What does he mean to say ? What is the nature of the situation 
to be depicted? In other words, which of the mental conditions 
spoken of is specially favourable for the enjoyment of the Rasa 
depicted ? Now, if a particular Samghatana proves to be suitable 
to that Guna, one is at liberty to use that Samghatana in connection 
with the Rasa where the Guna in question prevails. If not, that 
Samghatana should be avoided in the said Rasa. Now since the 
Samghatana awakens the Rasa through the Guna, a question arises : 
What is the relationship between the Samghatana and Gunas ? 
Two clear cases are possible. The Samghatana and Gunas may be 
identical, or they may be different. In the second case, i.e. when 
the Samghatana is different from the Gunas they can remain in two 
ways :—-(i) The Gunas may reside in the Samghatana {samghatand- 
iryd gundh), or (2) the Samghatana may remain subordinate to the 
Guna (gundirayd samghatand)} Now, if the Gunas are identical 
with Saihghatana, or the former belongs to the latter, then we have 
to admit the position that, like the Samghatana, Gunas too have no 
hard and fast rule for their application, i.e. any Guna may be 


^ d&ritya H?thanti madhuryadln vyanakH sd | 

rasdthstanniyame hetur audtyam vaktr-tvdcyayoh j| 

(D.K., iii, 6 .) 

* If SatTigha^Atin be taken to be diraya of the Guna then diraya would imply 
dihdrddheya-bhdva, i.e. the container and lie contained. (. . samghi^and£raya-gu^a- 
pakfe . . gundn . . ddheya-bhdtdn diritya tifthanti sathghatand rasddln vyanakti, 
VfUi on D.K.., iii, 6 ; p. 134). But when Guna is the diraya of the Samghatana, then 
diraya would mean ‘ an object on which something else depends or to which some¬ 
thing remains subservient ’ [todayattd tanmukha^prekfi^i, Locana, p. 134,1. 10). 
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attributed to any Rasa. But since in real practice we see that 
particular Gunas are attributed to particular Rasas, whereas any 
kind of Saifaghatana may be present in any Rasa (provided that it 
be in keeping with the character of the speaker or the theme), it 
follows that the Samghatana cannot be identical with the Gunas 
{na gundh saihghatand-svarupdh ... Vrtti, p. 135), nor can the Gunas 
belong to the Samghatana {na ca samghatandirayd gundh, ibid.). 
What do then the Gunas belong to ? 

It has been already seen that the Gunas belong primarily 
to the Rasa and secondarily to the word or its sense. Taking 
advantage of this latter position, the opponent might try once more 
to establish his point by raising an objection to the effect that if it 
is conceded that the Gunas reside in the words, is it not thereby 
accepted that they reside in or are even identical with the 
Samghatana ? For, words cannot produce the Guna (and for the 
matter of that, poetic effect itself) unless they are united together 
in a sentence, where however they may remain either compounded 
or uncompounded. In any case they do come under certain 
Samghatana, which term, as has been already seen, involves absence 
or presence (in varying degrees) of compound words. It follows 
therefore that samghatita words and consequently Sarhghatana 
tself can well be the d&raya of the Gunas.* Anandavardhana 
rephes that it is not true that words must necessarily be 
samghatita in order to produce the poetic effect, for (i) suggestion of 
Rasa may take place even through a single word or part of a word, 
where the question of Samghatana does not arise at all, and (ii) 
even in the case where suggestion takes place through a sentence 
there is no hard and fast rule that a particular Samghatana should 
be employed in connection with a particular Rasa. Thus, the Guna 
may be said to belong (only secondarily) to the word, but on no 
account does it belong to a fixed samghaUind of words and far less can 
it be identical with the Samghatana. So it is seen that the spheres of 
the Guna and the Samghatana are different {tasmdd anye gund 
anyd ca samghatand ... Prtti, p. 137) and that it is the Samghatand 
wmch remains subordinate to the Gunas, through which it helps the 
awakening of any particular Rasa. The Rasa is the main thing to be 
considered in pwtry, and whatever hinders the awakening of it must 
be dispensed with. As for instance, long compounds are generally 
detrimental when the sentiments of love and pathos are to be depicted, 
for the strain required in understanding the involved constructions 


* namt yadi ioMairayd gu/iuMs tatsari^hatana-rUpatvam tadairayaivath va tes&th 
praptam eva. na hyasatf^hatitah iabda artha viSe^ath praUpSdya rasadySi-riidnafh 
guifanam avacakatvad a&raya bhavanii (p. 136). 
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fails to produce a melting of the heart which is a mental condition 
particularly favourable for awakening the sentiments in question.* 
And in Rasas which are best realized through an expansion of the heart 
madhyama and dtrgha samdsa would prove to be specially favourable. 
Anandavardhana insists upon the presence of the quality of prasada in 
all compositions. If this is absent, then even asamdsd Sanighatana 
fails to awaken the ^rhgara and Karuna Rasas and in case of the 
presence of this Guna even madhyama-samdsd can awaken them. 
Hence the whole issue resolves into the fact that compound words 
can be sanctioned in Madhurya, and even Ojas can go without them 
provided the propriety is not lost, the awakening of Rasa is not in 
any way hindered and they are quite in keeping with the character 
of the speaker and the situation to be depicted. 


* karu^a-viprdambha-srngarayos tvasamdsaiva sanighatana _ dirgha-samdsa 

samghatand samdsdndm aneka-prakdra-sambhdvanayd kaddcid rasa-pratitirii vyavada- 

dhdtUi tasydm ndtyantam abhiniveidh iobhate. viiesatah _ karunavipralambhasrngd- 

rayoh tayor hi sukumdrataratvdt svalpdydm apyasvacchaidydm iabddrthayoh pratitir 
mantharlbhavati (pp. 139-140). 





THE PSYCHOBIOLOGICAL FACTOR OF SORROW 
(DUKKHA) AS THE FUNDAMENTAL PROCESS 
OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION 

By Panchanan Mitra and S. Sircar 

“ To the Buddhist, sorrow is not only the petty ills of flesh and fortune but an 
understanding of the universality of the Law of Impermanence and its 
logical corollary.” (Dahlke.) 

The form and functional growth of the organism, the origin and 
nature of life in its relation to non-life, the geological and astrophysi- 
cal order of events behind the organic and the inorganic, in short 
the entire problem of existence is an ever-expanding riddle in an 
expanding universe of thought-processes continuously widened with 
the process of the suns ! The Rig Vedic poets sang as to the 
forces of nature, their full-throated hymn as to what was it of which 
man was formed, how was this accomplished, where was it done 
(Rig-Veda, Mandala lo, 129, 6) and tried to probe into the darkness of 
the impenetrable profound. P5d;hagoras tried to catch the harmon^ 
principle from the spheres and Plato set his God geometrising| 
The novelist of to-day feels somewhere hidden lies the one single 
key that is to fit in into all the locked chambers yet unopened. 
And the scientists are being fast shred of their self-sufficiency of the 
last century and do not feel that they fare any better than the 
ancient dreamers and singers, philosophers and poets ‘ of imagination 
all compact ’. The palaeontologist closes his book with a sigh that 
' if the mysteries of living and evolving germ-plasm are even deeper 
and more enigmatical than we have been inclined to believe, it were 
better to recognize the fact ’ (Le Gros Clerk: Early Forerunners 
of Man). Russel wotdd think that we have been experiencing a 
nightmare of dogmatic materialism and dogmatic theories of 
evolution and are just waking with a humbler and simpler attitude 
towards the great and unsolved problems of life, the complexity 
and mysteriousness of vital phenomena and would advocate a return 
to Aristotle (Form and Function). 

Another will like to seek the key to the vault, the why and 
wherefore of things with Plato and P)d;hagoras in Number and 
recover from the Hngdom of Mathematics coterminous with space 
and coeval with time the physical and mathematical law by which 
are bound the living and the dead, things animate and inanimate 
(D. Arcy W. Thompson, Growth and Form, p. 779). 
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But it is to man of all the entities in the creation that the riddle 
first appears. Every man of every culture has his go at it and per¬ 
haps has a glimpse of it through the veil. But in the main the 
process of becoming and non-becoming is the great mystery yet 
unsolved. Becoming passes into non-becoming and non-becoming 
into becoming and in spite of countless repetitions of the process 
it is yet a problem of problems, a question of questions that 
is ever brought forward after the multimillennial advance of the 
ceaseless rei>etition of the same phenomena. Man out of non-man, 
life out of non-hfe, consciousness out of non-conscious states, so runs 
the order of the universe. And is it not still a paradox ? But 
the paradox has its limitation. It verily ceases to be a paradox 
when the limitation is understood or known. Within the Infinite 
the finites take their place. The finites look dissociated from the 
Infinite. The bubbles of the paradox burst. With the breaking up of 
the bubbles on the surface of the matrix fades away the paradoxes. 
Do the reverse paradoxes appear ? Is not isolation the blind¬ 
folding and universahsation the right unfolding ? The finite linked 
with the infinite—^that is universahsation. Do the paradoxes start 
again ? Organisms shot out of non-life elements is a riddle to the 
organic mind. Organisms or rather well-regulated structures 
devoid of mind act bhndfold to this process. The state of blindfold 
response to this process is the non-conscious state (called achetan 
or jad or unintelligent matter by the Hindu). Consciousness is 
the right response to this process. It is then the function or action 
of this process to produce a system that responds accurately and 
rightly to it. Viewed in this light, man out of non-man or organism 
out of non-organic nature or inorganic substance is by no means 
so much of a baffhng paradox or unsoluble riddle. It is the problem 
that has been, is being, and has still to be worked out. Solutions 
silence some old questionings but recapittdate problems of the newer 
order and they in their turn await further solutions. The process 
goes on repeating itself. The repetitions are but the subdivisio is 
of Time eternal. The process resembles identically the eternal 
Time. The exponents of the age bear the emblems of the solution of 
the problem. The exponents march out of the preceding exponents. 
Solutions are then the problems of newer ori^ns but bear the same 
characteristic stamp. The march of the reciprocal bearings of the 
solution and the problem is thus the indicator of further unfoldment. 
But though the problem appears more and more diversified, the gulf 
of mystery dwindles into a thin misty veil. And at last Time solves 
its own problem. It is the exponents of that phase of time who 
will be accredited with the great solution. 

So also the credit has gone to the previous exponents in each of 
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preceding phases. But it is the ‘ now-phase ’ of time and the problem 
is still to be worked out. The newer and subtler aspect of the problem 
is what may be called the ‘ follow-up of Time ’. The still unsolved 
is to be attempted for solution. The ‘ follow-up ' from pre-nebula 
to the nebula state, then from the inorganic to the organic state 
of the earth is some sort of the state of unrest that characterizes 
itself in various forms but the fundamental nature of its existence 
is universally present everywhere. This unrest is the great trans¬ 
formant, the link-up chain at every step of the problem. 

The commotion, the spiral motion in the nebula, the action, 
reaction, and interaction of the elements, the affinity in the positron, 
the sensitivity in the cell, the irritability in the protoplasm, the 
character diterminant activity of the biophors, and the growth 
in complexity and the evolution of the higher-sense organs till 
we arrive at man, are but the marching phases mutatis mrdandis 
of the unrest. 

The vital aspect of the unrest is detected as irritability. The 
nature of irritability and the previous steps of the differently named, 
phases of the same unrest is similar in nature. 

To know well what this unrest is in every part of its follow-up 
as it advances we have to institute a full enquiry into its modus 
operandi in each and every grade of change phenomenon. The 
task is beset with innumerable difficulties as it is not possible always 
to probe deep into every detail of the non-organic and organic 
phenomena of the universe. 

The great commotion and its next phase the commotion-cum- 
spiral motion in the nebula are of ever transformative nature. The 
commotion distinguishes itself in the course of its transformative 
process as energy in display in the mass of inert substance—^the 
matter. Matter and energy appear more and more distinctive 
one from the other. But in its finality their distinctive nature 
is totally nil. The positron of any element, say Hydrogen, has some 
display of energy in it but its mass is not so distinctive as in the Hydro¬ 
gen wWe the ener^ display of positron is apparently nil. But any 
small portion of its mass can exist separately from any great 
mass of it. And every detached minutest portion of its mass is 
alive in its behaviour and property to its entire mass. But the 
response to stimuli is equally manifestative and same in every portion 
of its mass. Protoplasmic behaviour towards stimuli exhibits 
the same character. Positron and biophor are but the same, the 
only difference lies in the formation of the mechanism in one of 
them. The advance in the making of the forms or mech¬ 
anisms exhibits change in behaviour of the response towards the 
stimuli. 
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The functional property becomes more and more latent. That 
is, in the making up of the mechanisms (forms) the energy appears 
separate, dormant, dependant, and less motionless or less in unrest. 
But the functional value of energy does not get nullified but changes 
infinitely. 

But the two together when unseparated bear no distinction. 
The common characteristic of both of them is only the unrest. One 
is not different from the other. Unrest is the pulse of transformative 
advance. In the formation of cell which is the dynamic unit of 
life, in the formation of the positron which is the start to all non-life 
elements, the same unrest is prevalent. But one naturally is differ¬ 
entiated from the other by assuming some special energy operative 
in the cell and absent in the other. But the behaviouristic nature 
of the unrest has formed some sort of mechanism in the cell but 
not in the positron. The only difference lies in the formation of 
a mechanism in one and its non-formation in the other. All the 
gradational nature of organisms depends on the formative nature 
of this mechanism. As starting from the positron all the non-life 
substances and elements can be formed, so starting from the cell 
all other life elements are being formed. The point of controversy 
lies in the line of ascent or formation of one organism from the preced¬ 
ing one. Many theories or laws have been propounded. Lamarckian 
laws (i8i6) stated that (i) life by its own forces tends continually 
to increase the volume of everybody possessing it, and to extend 
the dimensions of its parts up to a limit which it brings about itself; 
(2) the production of a new organ in an animal body results from 
the arisal and continuance of new need and the new movement 
which this need brings into being and sustains (this psychical factor 
in his theory has been termed by Cope archaesteticism); (3) the 
degree of development of organs and their force of action are 
always proportionate to the use made of these organs (this is 
the law of use or disuse or kinetogenesis); and (4) all that has been 
acquired, imprinted, or changed in the organisation of the indivi- , 
dual during the course of its life is preserved by generation and 
transmitted to the new individuals that descend from the individual so 
modified (this law is known as the inheritance of acquired characters), j 
Neo-Lamarckians, while not minimising the r 61 e of natural selection, I 
added the factors of geographical isolation or segregation (Wagner 
and Gulick), the effects of gravity, the effects of currents of air and 
water, of fixed or sedentary habits as opposed to active modes of 
life, the results of strains and impacts (Ryder, Cope, Osborn), the 
principle of change of function as inducing the formation of new 
structures (Dohm), the effects of parasitism, commensalism, and of 
symbiosis, in short the biological environment, together with geolo- 
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gical extinction, natural and sexual selection and hybridity (Packard, 
Lamark, the Founder of Evolution, p. 398). The Darwinian 
doctrine of natural selection, the effect of wWch as an evolutionary 
factor as summarised by Dull (Organic Evolution, p. 122) is that 
(a) under new conditions harmful characters will be eliminated 
by selection, (6) beneficial characters are intensified and modified, 
(c) the great body of characters, neither hurtful nor beneficial, will 
not be modified but persist through heredity. The physical basis 
of heredity, according to Darwin, was the gemmules or tiny particles 
within the cells which in each instance partake of the nature of the 
cells producing them. There are as many varieties as there are cate¬ 
gories of cells within the organism. This is the theory of pangenesis 
(pan=all, genesis=generation). Naegeli spoke of organic crystals 
suspended in an aqueous liquid and separated from each other by 
thin envelopes of water. De Vries’s ‘ elementary units ’ or pangenes 
represents characters (Puggala ?) and are located in the nucleus 
and similar to Naegeli’s micellar groups. According to Weismann 
the Biophors represent characters and a germ cell contains as 
many biophors as the individual which this cell is to create will 
possess elementary indivisible characters. Orthogenesis seeks 
to state that variations and hence evolutionary change occur along 
certain definite fines impelled by laws of which we know not 
the cause (orthos=straight, genesis=production) and kinetogenesis 
(kineto=moveable, and genesis=production) is the doctrine of 
hypothesis that animal structures have been produced directly or 
indirectly by animal movements. Lastly, Osborn in his idea of 
coincident selection states, ‘ Individual or acquired modificarions 
in new circumstances are an important feature of the adult structure 
of every animal. Some congenital variations may coincide with 
such modifications, others may not. The gradual selection of those 
which coincide (coincident variations) may constitute an apparent 
inheritance of acquired modifications’. These Lamarckian, neo- 
Lamarckian, Darwinian, neo-Darwinian hypotheses, the laws of 
heredity, orthogenesis, and kinetogenesis theory of gradational 
march of organisms are as it were just like the build-up of the ana¬ 
tomical structure and some physiological law of the body of the 
organism as a whole from cell-fife to man. 

Signs and actions of fife have been stated and some laws of 
transmutation have been propounded. But the solution of the 
problem has not yet been made. The unity of plan has been admitted 
but the problem has not yet been solved. The conclusion arrived 
at is that ‘evolutionary change occurs along certain definite fines 
impelled by laws of which we know not the cause ’ (Lull-Organic 
Evolution, p. 175). The laws have been formulated but the cause 
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is unsolved. The ‘Now-phase’ of time attempts to find out the 
cause by the study of the behaviour of the life element towards 
its surrounding and modifications caused in the mechanism by these. 
So irritability, the starting behaviouristic sign of life in the first life 
element, has been taken as the fundamental characteristic of life- 
mechanisms. 

In the study of the bodily actions of plants and animals three 
main functions of physical activity are perceived. Contraction, 
expansion and the sense of irritability which is the only property 
of the protoplasm and without which no sensation or consciousness 
or nervous activity is possible. This irritability gradually develops 
from diffusiveness which is homogeneously distributed throughout 
the mass into the functioning of control and capacity of conduct¬ 
ing which afterwards evolved in it more responsive function of 
the different parts of the mass to external changes such as light 
stimuli, etc. It is this which made possible the rise of the plant 
and animal kingdoms. After gradual change and transformation 
the irritability became manifest in the nerve not only as the power 
of contraction but also as the power of conduction. The kingdom 
of plants is more undeveloped in the power of conduction than in 
the aspects of expansion and contraction of irritability. Inasmuch 
as this change has been brought about in different objects in like 
manner sensation and consciousness have developed. The existence 
of pleasure and pain has been perceived in the cases concerned. 
The final evolution of the order of the functional change of irritability 
is thus full of significance and apparently different from the previous 
activity, so also the final evolution of sensation and consciousness is 
strangely different but in both cases the law of changeability ♦ is 
in operation. 


* Note .—On the one hand we find change brought about in the 
systems gradually leads to the perfection of the nervous system. 
Thus G. H. Parker shows that personahty is dependent physically 
on the nervous system. Of the nerves there are three types, sensory 
or afferent, motor or efferent and internuncial neurones. In the 
lowest organism, such as for instance the multicellular sea-anemones, 
we have only a diffuse nervous system and no central organ or 
adjustor and sensibilit}^ to nervous impulse hes in every part of the 
surface, and in the still more primitive sponges we have muscles but no 
nervous tissue so to speak and the muscles behave as independent 
effectors. The adjustors came last and the central adjustor or 
brain grows in size and complexity. In the lower mammals there 
is the cerebral cortex of smell or archipallium and in the higher 
mammals grow the neo-pallium which becomes the central organ 
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It is not unrelated differentiation, it is related yet different 
and full of developed activating energy. It is from this that there 
came later on the existence of the human mind as a supreme achieve¬ 
ment. So man has come to be endowed with mind and between 
man and animal there is so much difference but both are under 
the sway of the same rules of the same activation or operation. 
Thus the laws that are in operation in generating pleasure and 
pain in man are also in evidence from man to protoplasm. It is 
only the order of succession that constitutes the difference and 
not the law neither its operation. The instrument measuring the 
sensation of man can only record its relative depth or want of depth, 
or the degree of the expression but the function and the norm 
are everywhere equally and harmonically manifestative. 

The plant and the animal kingdoms or the world of the living 
are incessantly coming into clash with their inner nature and outer 
world. Irritability is the first sign of this clash. The inner nature 
by virtue of its own inner process is ever keen on the transformation 
of this clash with external nature into something conducive to 
its own nature. However apparently this clash might look like the 
conflict of opposite forces it is without doubt conducive to the growth 
of the inner nature and inasmuch as it is so in like degree joy or 
pleasure will be manifest. Thus with the seed in sprout or with 
the bedecking with leaves and twigs and adornment with flowers 
and fruits the plant is undoubtedly beaming with the manifest 
signs of joy. 

Eternal is this clash. So long as there is change and growth 
in function and operation it goes on. Inflowing by its very nature, 
its activity, is omnipresent. Changing circumstances bring about 


till we reach the predominant association areas,—^the adjustor of 
adjustors, the conductor of conductors of the receptive sensory and 
responsive motor control areas in the brain. And hand in hand 
with the perfection of the nervous system the signs of inner nature 
become more and more clear and manifest. Thus do gradually 
appear feeling, emotion, etc. from instincts, and sensation, percep¬ 
tion, etc. from the nervous system—the medium of activity in 
external nature and world of matter. Each moves on linked to the 
other. Pleasure and pain emerge out of indistinctness into more 
and more clear and distinct manifestation. 

The system of voluntarj^ and involuntary muscles make their 
appearance for this very reason. On the other hand has appeared 
the conscious and the subconscious states, will, free-will, etc. At the 
back of the feeling of pleasure and pain of any individual in the 
activity of his physiological system both the things are present. 
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difference in functions and result in this clash. But when instead 
of showing sustenance we find this bringing destruction, doubt 
looms large in the horizon. In the very work of sustenance tWe also 
lurks destruction in nature. But when the destruction brought 
about by this clash is sensed as premature, doubts are doubled. The 
struggle for sustenance is indeed carried on by the object to the very 
last but by the pressure of nature the elasticity of the constitution 
is destroyed and destruction and doubt hold the field. No doubt 
the signs of sorrow are then writ large in that object. 

From irritability appears instinct due to the subsequent 
developed mechanism. Response to the stimulus depends on the 
capacity of receptivity in the mechanism. The result is irritability. 
Receptivity increases somewhat like geometrical progression but 
response somewhat like arithmetical progression. But it is very 
inuch of more complex nature in the greater mechanism. So it is 
difficult to find out the actual line of progress of responsivity and 
receptivity. In a study of the nervous system and the response- 
reflex action, etc., when conscious and unconscious response is taken 
into consideration we find the sum total value to follow the law 
as:— 

Receptivity . Dukkha ^ ^ . 

irritability = or = transformant impulse, that is 

the impulse of transcendence of the mechanism. 

From this clash or struggle of inner and outer nature the system 
gains largely the power to carry on this struggle with the external 
nature—but at the same time and in like measure as a result of the 
process of development of inner nature the feeling of dominating 
the other is aroused. Personality, ego, self grow up. The conscious 
and unconscious state of the mind is the result of the success or 
failure in this struggle. To the extent the results of the struggle of 
the inner and outer nature are clear and manifest, there is conscious¬ 
ness. Knowledge is the practical aspect of this consciousness. The 
more one has mastery over external nature the more is free-will 
operative but owing to want of full knowledge of both aspects of the 
nature of this struggle, free-will began to be impeded in the field of 
action. The result of this retarded action is felt by the human mind 
as sorrow. 

The ' I ’ gradually wants to see everything under its own will. 
But this ‘ I,’ brought into being as an activation of both the natures, 
becomes oblivious of the work of inner nature, loses the feeling of 
change, and builds up a non-elastic nature ; so sorrow becomes in¬ 
cessant. Even the actions of pleasure and their work brought forth 
sorrow. So man took to accepting sorrow as his eternal companion 
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and as a result of this acceptance by the functioning of the mind 
the possibility of the state beyond sorrow or bereft of sorrow receded 
from his ruin. Thus man with problem-pressed, false memories, 
began to be in the throes of sorrow and suffering. 

But this perception and sensation of sorrow is one that fails 
to be transcended by or got rid of by any animal. The question then 
arises, is there not for certain some relation between biology and 
this fact of perception. There is constantly an effort in the system 
to transcend this state of sorrow perceived and felt. This effort 
is an unconscious process and does not cease its operation in every 
creature or type till it is led to a state transcending this condition 
into an unperceived state and till then it has to suffer sorrow. If 
the type-transcendence is accomplished there is an end of the sorrow. 
But soon again the static condition of the new state becomes anew 
the cause of another type of sorrow and there begins afresh the 
same effort for transcendence into another state. Thus clearly 
sorrow perception goes on working as a transformant impulse in the 
animal, individual or type, and pleasure is perceived just at the 
moment of transition. 

Thus this ‘ transformant impulse ’ of DUKKHA is manifest 
in countless life-entities encompassing their transition to other types 
of life. At the point of transition there is the desire-fulfilment 
and the feeling of secure stabihty in that condition; but as soon 
that condition is imagined to be lasting there is again the feeling 
of sorrow. For after the attainment of the transcended state the 
effort of transcendence from the previously perceived condition 
ceases to operate and gradually the newly attained state begins to 
bring about a feeling of sorrow and again there is an effort to cross 
over. This is the function of the living-nature and this is the sorrow 
felt by animal-nature. In every living entity it is in operation 
under special laws. The succession of the order of life has been 
brought about by this great cause. 

It is this incessant clash of external stimuli and the constant 
effort of the particular types of sense-organs arrived at in the species 
or order to transcend what it is bound to feel as sorrow that leads to 
elaboration of transcending types of sense-organs on which the impact 
was felt most. The diffusive effectors and receptors build up better 
and better adjustors elaborated in the central control bureau of 
a growing brain. More and more sensitively agile end-organs coin- 
ddently selected and adaptively radiated. But all spedahsations 
were located as it were in the sorrow transforming sense-organs, 
the subtly elaborated and delicately adjusted light and sound 
apparatuses (perhaps at the cost of the predominant smell-sense). 
From the brain to the brain box, to the suitable moving frame 
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upholding it (best calculated to easy adaptation to the most various 
types of habitat and variegated types of food) is the story or 
history of the human evolution. The form follows the function. 
And sweet are the uses of adversity that all t3^es feel themselves 
to be steeped eternally in the sorrow that pulsates the vital urge 
of transcendence to higher and higher static states of ennui and 
misery through transitional periods of pleasure. The loathsome 
toad of pain and sorrow hides within its head the mysterious jewel 
of precious evolution. 

Whenever we want to maintain this life force as static then 
it appears as d3mamic. For that reason sorrow is experienced. 
Pleasure comes from the sensation of static lastingness. At the 
root of each perception of pleasure and even the root real func¬ 
tional connotation of pleasure is ‘ eternal rest ’ and the perception 
of this. The mind-nature and mind-norm wants to experience joys 
by this nature of elasticity but the perception of this stativity is 
the cause of sorrow-perception. The mind-norm wants to hold fast to 
rest and by that fast holding to that it wants to experience pleasure, 
but change, ‘ succession of events ’ is an inevitable result. Sorrow is 
inevitable. Then again succession of events bring forth ' progression 
with transition ’, from that comes the rate of incidence or the rate 
of change. If we can catch hold of this rate of change and if we 
can move along with this change then the change is not perceived as 
such. The elastic state of the mind is perceived unimpeded so that 
every change is perceived not as change, nor as the severing of mental 
energy projected on some or any object, event or incident but as 
the continuous state of permanent state or rest. And thus the 
eternal peace is attained by every individual in his periodically 
changing life-phenomena or action. 

Summing up we might say that every man at every juncture of 
sorrow felt must try to change himself with the change of the pheno¬ 
menal world and its reflex action in the noumenon world. This must 
be such that his capacity of adaptability to the change of both these 
worlds must coincide with the rate of happenings. He is not a 
mechanism dissociated from all other mechanisms but a linked up 
series of points on the whole line of the march of the Process Eternal 
changing at every pulsation or flux of the operating process. This 
is how we can understand how all the latest trend of science 
and psychological investigations is showing in Buddhism its great 
system of investigation and analysis and we can appreciate more 
deeply tiow the noble truth of sorrow, its origin, its cessation and the 
path leading to its cessation. 



THE APOCRYPHAL BRAHMA- PUR A>NA 

By Rajendra Chandra Hazra 

It is the general belief that the present Brahma-PuraiM' is 
the real one of that name, the peculiarity being that it has suffered 
through repeated additions and losses. This belief is at the base of 
all statements that have been made so long by scholars about its 
date and authoritativeness. From an examination of the Puranas 
and the Smrti-Nibandhas, however, it has been found that the 
present Bmhma-Purdna is not the original one but merely an 
Upapurana of that name and that it was known as such even as late 
as in the sixteenth century A.D., if not later. 

Almost all the Nibandha-writers have drawn profusely upon 
the Brahma-Pur ana, which was, therefore, one of the most authorita¬ 
tive works in the whole range of Puranic literature. But, curiously 
enough, not a single of the numerous quotations made by Jimuta- 
vahana, Apararka, Haradatta (the commentator of the Gautama- 
dharmasutra), Aniruddhabhatta, Ballalasena, Devanabhatta, Kulluka- 
bhatta, MadanapMa, Sridatta Upadhyaya, ^ndesvara, Rudradhara, 
and many others, is traceable in the present Brahma-Pur ana. This 
is unique and significant and undoubtedly goes against the 
authenticity of the Purana. Definite information, however, about 
the apocryphal character of the present Brahma-Purdna is supplied 
to us by Nrsimha Vajapeyin, a Nibandha-writer of Orissa. Speaking 
on the authenticity of the two Puranas entitled ‘ Brahma-Purdna ’, 
he says in his Nitydcdra-pradipa (A.S.B. edition, p. 19);— 

‘ Brahma-Puranan-ca Kalpatarau yad-vakyany-adrtani, tad- 
vyatiriktam Brahma-Puranam Purusottama-mahatmy- 
opabrmhitam Hemadry-adi-Nibandha-parigrhitam sista- 
parigrahad-eva pramanam, tad-apy-Upapuranantargata- 
meva.’ 

Thus he clearly distinguishes between the two Brahma-Purdnas — 
one, the real Mahapurana and the other, the Upapmana. His 
definite mention of the Purusottama-mahatmya as occurring in the 
Upapurana proves the apocrjrphal character of the extant Brahma- 
Purdna, in which there are chapters on this mahatmya. Its apocry¬ 
phal diaracter is further established by the fact that though Nrsimha 


* Edited by the AnSS., Vangavad and VehkateSvara Press. In the following 
pages the VahgavaM edition has used. 
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Vajapeyin was clearly acquainted with the present Brahma-Pur ana, 
none of the numerous quotations made by him from the ‘ Brahma- 
Pur ana ’ in his Nityacara-pradtpa is traceable in it. It cannot be 
argued that the Smrti-chapters of the present apocryphal Brahma- 
Purdna date from a time later than the Nibandha-writer, because 
there is a MS. (No. 2337) of this Purana in the Dacca University 
which is dated 1616 ^aka ( = 1694 A.D.) and which tallies almost 
literally with the present editions. The evidences of the Puranas 
also go against the authenticity of the present Brahma-Pur ana. 
According to the Matsya (Chapter 53, Verse 12), Skanda (VII, I, 
2, 28), and Agni-Purdna (272, i) Brahma and Marici are the inter¬ 
locutors in the original Brahma-Purdna, but in the present Brahma 
we find Brahma and Daksa. All these facts establish the apocryphal 
character of the present Brahma-Purdna. The title of the work 
should not be taken as a point in favour of its authenticity. The 
lists of the Upapur^as contained in some of the Mahapuranas show 
that there were Upapuranas bearing the titles of Mahapuranas. 
For example, Kurma-Purdna I, i, 17-20, names the Skanda, Vdmana 
and Ndradiya Upapurdna. 

Though the present apocryphal Brahma-Purdna is a voluminous 
work, there is little which it can claim as its own. It is a late 
conglomeration of chapters mainly borrowed from other sources 
such as the Visnu-Purdna, Mdrkandeya-Purdna, Vdyu-Purdna and 
Harivarnsa, as the following list will show :— 


Brahma-Purdna 


Chapter I (verses 21-30) 

„ I (31-end) 

M 2-5 
„ 6-8 

9 

„ 10 

„ 11-17 

„ 18 (except verses 1-6) | 
,, 19-24 < 

„ 27 (lo-end) 


Visnu-P,, I, 2, 1-8. 

Harivarnsa, I, i, 19. 

„ I, 2-7. 

I, 9-15- 
1.25. 

„ I, 26 (i-ii and 48-49); I, 27. 

„ 1,28-39. 

Vi^ntt-P., II, 2-7 and 9. 


= Mdrkandeya-P., 57 (except verses 16, 50-520: and 
646). 

„ 39-40 = Vdyu-P., 30 (verses 79-end). 

Brahma-P. chapters 70 (verses I2ff.) to 175 deal with Gautamimahattnya 
which constituted an independent work by itself. 


Chapter 179 (except verses 1-10= Harivamia, I, 40, 8-end (except verses 41^430, 
and 66^5). 466, 56a, 64 and 66a). 

„ 180, 1-5 (except 3a) = Mdrka^eya-P., 4, 36-400. 

„ 180, 6-13 = Visnu-P., I, 2, i-^. 

„ 180, 14-end (except= Md.rkav 4 eya-P., 4,406-end. 

29-38 and 42a). 

„ 181 (5ff.)-2I2 


= V, i-end (except V, i, i-ii). 
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Chapter 213, 3-9 = 

„ 213, lo-end (except= 

2 ib-22a, 131a, 164 
and 171). 

Chapter 217 has many verses 

Chapter 220, 22-29 = 

220,33-42 = 

220,69-82a = 

220,826-99 = 

220, 1016 = 

220, 102a = 

220, 105-iioa = 

220, iio6-i2oa = 

221, i-i09a (except 596= 
776, 84 and 856). 

221, 1096-1654 = 

222, 1-21 = 

222, 22—end (except= 

verses 51-52). 

230, i-end = 

232, i-end = 

233, I-end = 

234 (except 696) = 


Harivani&a, I, 40, 1-7. 

„ 1 ,41 (except 126-C, 156-19, 2 ia, 226, 

28c, 496. 55, 58a, 59, 83a, 1116,138, 
1516, 161-163,165-169). 

in common with Markandeya-P., 15. 
Mdrkar^eya-P., 32, 1-8. 

33, 86-end. 

30, i2-ead (except 196). 

31, 1-8. 

31. 236. 

31. 25«, 

31, 30-34. 

32, 28-37. 

34 (except 176, 306, 426, 68-694, 
74a, 766-77, 8ia, 856, 88-904, 
924, 93 and 102-1034). 

„ 35 (except 86, 336 and 554). 

Vi?nu-P., Ill, 8, 20-end. 

„ III, 9, I-end. 

.. VI, 1-2. 

„ VI, 3, I-end. 

„ VI, 4 (except 156 and 496). 

„ VI, 5 (except verses 52-54, 69-784 and 
8ia). 


That, as regards these common chapters, the apocryphal 
Brahma-P. is the borrower, requires no evidence to prove. The 
quotations made by the early authors from the Visnu, Markandeya 
and Vayu-Purana show that the chapters borrowed by the Brahma- 
Pur ana have been, occurring in these Puranas from a time earlier 
than that of compilation of the present Brahma. As to the chapters 
common to the Brahma and the Harivarnia, a comparison of the 
portions common to the Vdyu, Harivarnia and Brahma ‘ proves the 
indebtedness of the Brahma to the Harivarnia. In these common 
portions the Brahma follows more the Harivarnia in its readings 
and extra verses than the Vdyu. The common portions between the 
Vdyu-Purd^ and the Harivarnia and the references in the latter to 
the names of the great sages and the ten sons of Tamasa Manu as 
declared by ¥§501 (Vayu-proktah Harivarnia, I, 7, 13 and 25) 
tend to show that the Harivarnia had the Vdyu-Purdna as its 
prototype. Pargiter also doubts the Harivarnia version of the 
d5mastic account to be a revision of that of the Vdyu and says that 
‘ it is manifestly later than the Vdyu version.* ’ 


^ Viz. Vdyu, 62, 726-98, Harivatfiia, I, 2, 7- 27 and Brahma, 2, 7-284; Vdyu, 
62,99-193, Harivatftia, 1 .4, 26ff. to I, 6,444 and Brahma, 4, 19-110; Vdyu, 63, i-ii, 
Harivarri&a, I, 6, 446-54 and Brahma, 4, 111-122. 

* Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 78-79. 
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We have given above the list of chapters that have been borrowed 
by the Brahma-PurSna from other sources. If these chapters are 
left out of consideration, those which remain are unimportant and 
small in number. They are as follows :— 


Brahma-Pwdi^a 

Chapter i (1-20) 

„ 18 (1-6) 


it 


it 


25 

26 1 

27 (i-io) J 

28-38 

41-70 (i-ii) 
176-178 


2I4-2I5 

216-217 (partly) 

218 

219 

220 (verses 1-21, 30-32, 
43-^8, loo-ioifl, 1026- 
104, 120&-212). 




223-225 

226-229 


231 

235-end 


= Introductory verses. 

= Enumeration of the topics treated of in chapters 
1-17. 

= Names of holy places. 

= For introducing chapter 27 on Geography. 

= Gods and holy places in Orissa. 

= On hells. 

= On results of action (karma-vipaka). 

= On Sraddha. 

= On karma-vipaka. 

= On the worsWp of Visnu. 

= Accounts of the Dvapara and the future ages. 
= On Sahkhya and Yoga. 


Besides these, there may be found even in the borrowed chapters 
verses which are not traceable in the originals. These verses do not 
contain an5rthing important for our purpose nor do they shed any 
light on the date of composition of the present Brahma-Purdna. 
Therefore, they may be neglected. 

The apocryphal Brahma-Purdna, with its borrowed and non- 
borrowed chapters, does not seem to have been composed, or rather 
compiled, earher than the beginning of the loth century A.D. 
Had it been composed earlier, it could not have failed to be quoted, 
or even referred to, by the Nibandha-writers earlier than the middle 
of the 13th century A.D. It is not that the early Niban(Bia-writers 
did not believe in the authoritativeness of the Upapuranas. The 
numerous quotations made by them from a good number of such 
works* show that they gave almost the same importance to the 
Upapuranas and the Mahapur^as as sources of dharma. Even 
after the middle of the 13th century this apocryphal Brahma-Purdna 


^ Viz. Adi-Purdna (not the Brahma-Purdna which also is called Adi-P.), Aditya- 
Nrsimha-P,, Kdlikd-P., Nandi-P,, NandikeSvara-P., Devi-P,, Saura-P., Saura- 
dharmoUara, Bhavi^yoUara, Vi^itu-rahasya, Vi^nu-dharma, Vi^'^u-dhartnottara,Vi^U' 
dharmottardmrta, Brhad-vi^i^udharma, Siva-rahasya, Siva-dharmoUara, Bhagavat^P*, 
and &dmba-P. 
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began to be regarded as authority only by a comparatively small 
section of writers consisting mainly of Hemadri, $ulapani, VScaspati- 
mi^ra and Govindananda. ISach of them quotes a good number of 
verses from the present Brahma-Purwtm. Of the very numerous 
quotations made by Raghunandana in liis Smrti-tattva two are found 
to tally with Brahma-Pur ana, 29, 55-59 (on the worship of the 
Sun). Raghunandana also draws upon the Brahma-Purana in his 
Yaird-tattva. These quotations in relation to Sun-worship and god 
Purusottama show that though Raghunandana used mainly the real 
Brahma-Pur ana, he also might have quoted a few verses from the 
apocryphal Purana of the same title. From all this it is highly 
probable that the present Brahma-Purdna is to be dated not earlier 
than the beginning of the loth century A.D. As Hemadri, Sulapapi, 
Vacaspatimi^ra and Govindananda quote verses from it, it cannot 
be later than 1250 A.D. 

Det us now pass on to the different chapters. Chapter 25 
gives a long list of the names of holy places chiefly of Northern 
India. Though it mentions the ‘ Viraja-tirtha ' and the ‘ Indra- 
d5mmna-saras', the names of Purusottama-ksetra and Ekamra- 
k^tra are conspicuous by their absence. Moreover, this chapter is 
wholly unconnected with those preceding and following it. So, it 
seems to have been interpolated by some body living outside Orissa. 

Chapter 26 is meant for serving as an introduction to chapter 27 
dealing with the geography of India. It was, therefore, written at 
the time when chapter 27 was borrowed from the Mdrkamieya- 
Purdna. 

Chapters 28-70 and 176-178, on the holy places in Orissa, 
should be considered in four groups :— 

(1) Chapters 28 (1-8), 42 (35-end), 43-70 (i-ii) and 176-178 

on Purusottama-ksetra or Puri sacred to Visnu ; 

(2) Chapters 2^ (9fi.)-33 on Konarka sacred to the Sun-god; 

(3) Chapters 34-41 on Ekamra-ksetra or Bhuvane^vara 

sacred to 6iva; and 

(4) Chapter 42 (1-34) on Viraja-ksetra or Jajpore sacred to 

Devi. 

Of these four groups of chapters, those belonging to group (i) were 
written first of all. The chapters of the other three groups were 
mterpolated later on. The reference to the quarrel between the 
Saivas and the Bhagavatas and the avowedly sectarian character of 
the chapters of the different groups prove that they were written by 
different hands. 

The determination of the date of composition of the chapters on 
Purusottama-ksetra-mahatmya is rather difficult. They could not 
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have possibly been written earlier than the end of the’ninth century 
A.D., because there is mention of the ^iva-temple at the side of the 
Marka^deya lake {Brahma-P., 56, 65 and 72-73). This temple was 
built in 820 A.D. by Kundala-kesarin, king of Orissa. Again, the 
expensive stone temple, which the m5i;hical king Indradjmmna is 
said to have built at Purusottama-ksetra, may be identical with that 
built by Ananta-varman Codagahga (Saka 998-1069), one of the 
eastern Gahga kings of Orissa. He ‘ was a good patron of religious 
works and charities' and ‘ under his orders was built the great 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri’.^ We cannot, however, put much 
stress upon this supposition, because we are not sure that there was 
no Visnu-temple at Puri before the time of Ananta-varman Coda¬ 
gahga. That the chapters on Purusottama-ksetra were incorporated 
in the present Brahma-Purana not later than the middle of the 13th 
century A.D. is certmn, for many of these chapters are drawn upon 
by Vacaspatimisra in his Tlrtha-cintdmani, by ^ulapdni in his 
Dolaydtrd-viveka and Rdsayatrd-viveka, and by Hemadri in his 
Caturvarga-cintdmani (see Appendix). 

The story of Kandu in Brahma-Purdna, 178, seems to have 
been added later than chapters 176-177. This story is told by 
Vyasa, whereas in all other chapters on Orissa Brahma is the speaker. 
Moreover, the story is inserted all on a sudden without any previous 
hint. The story that there had been at Purusottama an image of 
Visnu made of sapphire and that it had been buried in golden sand 
by the god himself before Indradyumna went to the place, is most 
probably fabricated to give the place greater sanctity and antiquity. 
A similar attempt was also made with respect to the image.* It is 
said that the image was first constructed by Visvakarman at the 
command of Visnu. It was then taken to heaven by Indra, thence 
to Tanka by Ravana, and from Tanka to Ayodhya by Rama. It 
was then given to the lord of oceans who, ‘ for some reason ’, placed 
it at Purusottama. The honest motive underlying this story is 
obvious. 

The chapters on Ko^arka, Ekamra-ksetra and VirajS-ksetra 
could not have been interpolated earUer than 1240 A.D., because 
they mention the Sun-temple at Konarka {Brahma-P., 28, 46-47) 
which was built between 1240 and 1280 A.D. by Narasimhadeva I 
of the Ganga dynasty of Orissa. As Vacaspatimisra quotes numerous 
verses from many of these chapters in his Ttrtha-cintdmani they 
must be dated not later than 1400 A.D. 

Chapters 214-215 on hells and chapters 216-218 on karma- 
vipaka probably are of the same date as that of composition of the 


1 JASB, 1903, p. no. 


* Vide Chapter 176. 
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present Brahma. They cannot be later than 1500 A.D., because 
Govind^anda quotes verses from chapters 216 and 218 in his 
Danakriya-kaumudt. Many verses of these chapters seem to be 
common with those in the real Brahma-Pur ana, because of the 
numerous quotations made by Madhavacarya only a few are found 
in chapters 214, 215 and 217 of the present Brahma-Purana. As 
none of the quotations made by him on acara, asauca, sraddha and 
praya^tta is found in the present Brahma-Purana though it contains 
chapters on most of these topics, it is sure that Madhava used the 
real Brahma and not the present apocryphal one. 

Chapters 219-222, sraddha, acara, varnasramadharma and 
asauca, should be dated earlier than 1500 A.D., because Govindananda 
quotes numerous verses from chapters 219, 220 and 221 in his 
^raddhakriya-kaumudt. Govindananda seems to have drawn upon 
the original Brahma-Purana also. Most probably it is for this 
reason that a good number of the quotations made by him in his 
Danakriya-kaumudt and ^raddhakriya-kaumudl and all of the 
numerous quotations made by the same in his ^uddhikriya-kaumudi 
and Varsakriyd-kaumudt are not found in the present Brahma- 
Purana. 

The date of chapters 223-231, dealing with karma-vipaka, 
Visnu-worship, etc. is not known. No Nibandha-writer has been 
found to draw upon them. They may, however, come from the same 
date as that of composition of the present Brahma. 

Chapters 235 to end on Samkhya and Yoga were undoubtedly 
drawn from some older source. In some MSS. of the present Brahma 
these chapters are not found at all.^ 

The Gautami-mahatmya (chapters 70-175), which was certainly 
composed by somebody living about the river Godavari, is a distinct 
‘ work ’ (pustakam) by itself. It is called a ‘ highly meritorious 
Purina ’ declared by Brahma {Brahma-P., 175, 78 and 87). The 
place which it occupies in the Brahma-P. was not meant for it, 
because it divides the chapters on Purusottama-ksetra-mahatmya. 
The way in which chapter 176 opens, shows that it immediately 
followed chapter 60. Moreover, in chapter 176 there is no hint 
from which we may conclude that the mahatmya was there. In 
Brahma-P., 179, 2, the sages refer to Bharatavarsa (chapter 27) and 
Puru^ttama-k^tra of which, they say, Vyasa told them elaborately, 
but they do not mention the Gautami-mahatmya which also precedes 
chapter 179 in our edition. So, it is clear that the mahatmya was 


* Haraprasad Sastri, Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., A.S.B., Vol. V, Preface, 
P- 97 - 
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not originally there. In the Vehkatesvara edition it is placed at the 
end. This mahatmya was attached to the Brahma-P. later than 
the chapters on Orissa, for, the Naradiya-Purana (Vehkate^vara 
edition, I, 92) which gives the contents of the present Brahma-P. 
including the mShatniyas of Purusottama-ksetra and Ekamra-ksetra, 
does not mention the Gautaml-mahatmya. 

The Gautami-mahatmya does not seem to have been composed 
earlier than the loth century A.D. The story of Gautama’s bringing 
the Godavari (i.e. the Gautami) is undoubtedly later than those in the 
Kurma-Purana{l, 16,95-123) and the Vardha-Purdna (chapter 71). 
The story of Bhagiratha (Brahma-P., 78) also is of very late origfin. 
As no author has been found to draw upon this mahatmya, it is 
impossible to say anything definitely. 

Though a comparatively late work, the present Brahma-P. 
has not escaped additions and alterations. Some of its chapters 
have been lost. Vacaspatimisra’s numerous quotations on Avimukta 
ksetra-mahatmya show that the apocryphal Brahma-P. once con¬ 
tained a good number of chapters on this mahatmya. The Ndradtya- 
Purdna (I, 92) gives a list of contents of the apocryphal Brahma-P. 
This list includes the story of Rama which is not found in the printed 
editions. 

Excepting the chapters on Konarka, Ekamra-ksetra and 
Viraja-ksetra, the present Brahma-Purdna is Vaisnava from beginning 
to end. There can be no doubt, therefore, about the Vaisnava 
authorship of the Purana. 

In this connection we should like to say a few words about the 
Smrti-contents of the real Brahma-Purdna which seems to have 
been lost. We have said that this Purana was regarded as one of the 
most authoritative works in the whole range of Puranic literature. 
The quotations made by the Nibandha-writers show that it was a 
rich store of Smrti-materials. A list of the multifarious Smrti- 
topics dealt with in this Purana is given below :— 

(a) asrama-dharma, (b) acara and ahnika, (c) bhaksya- 
bhaksya, (d) bhojana-niyama, (e) dravya-^uddhi, (/) 
§auca, (g) sraddha, (h) a^uca, (i) snana, (j) dina, 
(k) stri-^arma, (!) different kinds of sins, (m) praya§- 
citta, (n) vrata, and (o) masa-krtya, 

Tbis list is based on the quotations made by Devanabhatte, 
Aniruddhabhatta, Jimiitavahana, Ballalasena, Apararka, Haradatta, 
Kullukabhatta, Madanapala, Madhavacarya, CandeSvara, Rudra- 
dhara, Raghiunandana, and Nrsimha Vajape3H[n. Almost all of them 
quote profusely from the Brahma-Purdna. 
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Appendix 

Of the numerous verses quoted by the Nibandha-writers from 
the ' Brahma-P, * the following have been traced in the present 
Brahma :— 


(1) Pardiara-bhd^ya Brahma-P, 

of Madhava- 
carya (ed. by 
Islampurkar), 

Vol. II, part ii, 

p. 209 = 215, 1366-137^ and 

1386-139^. 

2x0 = 214, 29-31 (four 

lines are not 
found). 

p. 224 = 217,48-50, 756-76^, 

57, 596, 8o6-8ia 
and 83^1. 

266 = 217, 68-71^1, 66-67, 

jybSoa and 45- 

47 - 

(2) Dolaydtrd-viveka 

of Sulapani 
(MS. No. 177c, 

Dacca Uni¬ 
versity Library), 
fol. 3^ (line4)= 63, 18. 

(3) Rdsaydtrd-viveka 

of Sulapam 
(MS. No. 3356, 

Dacca Univer¬ 
sity Library), 
fol. 4a = 67, lO-II 

(4) Srdddha - viveka 

of Salapani 
(MS. No. 151A, 

Dacca Univer¬ 
sity Library), 

fol. 24b = 220, 466-47^. 

fol. 25a = 220, 456-47a. 

fol. 2Sb = 220, $ib-$2a. The 
(twice) other quoted pas¬ 

sage is not found. 

(5) Srdddhakriyd- 

kaumudi of 
Govindananda 
(Bibl. Ind. 

Series), 

p. 15 = 220, 28-30 (except 

30a). 


p. 16 

== 220, i83fr-i84a. 


(The line * ama- 
maiTisaiii, etc.' is 


not found.) 

p. 17 

= 220, 156-157^, 1586 


and i826-i83a. 

p. 18 (twice) = 220, 170 and 1976- 


198a. 

p. 19 

= 220, i8o6-i8i<i and 

161. (The line 
‘ vetrahkuraip 
etc.’is not found.) 


p. 20 

= 220, i59-i6oa. 

p- 23 

= cf. 220,162. 

p. 28 

= 220,4. 

p. 42 

= 220,127-129. 

P -43 

== 221,96a and 97a. 

p. 64 

= 219. 756. 

P -74 

= 220, Ii8ft-ii9a. 

p. 84 

= 2i9,466-47aand48. 

p. 84 

= cf. 219, 546 and 


62b. 

p. 122 

— 219, 48 and 51. 

p. 141 

= 220,1606. 

p. 142 

= 220, 162-164. 

p. 144 

= 220,167. 

P-145 

= 220, 139-140. 

p. 148 

= 219, 616. 

p. 172 

= 219, 69-7oa. 

p. 187 

= 219, 726-73a. 

p. 189 

= 219,756. 

p. Z03 

= 219, 78. 

P. 206 

= 219, 79. 

p. 210 

= 219, 8i6-82a. 

p. 212 

== 219,83. 

p. 258 

= 220, 5i6-52a. 

p. 263 

= 220, 5 i 6 - 53 <*- 

p. 285 

= 220, 436-4^. 

p. 300 

= 220. 33*-54« aad 


55-56. 

(6) Ddnakriydkau- 

mudt 

of 

Govindanan d a 

(Bibl. 

lad. 

Series), 

P -49 

== 216,18. 
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p. 52 = 216, 30. 

p. 43 ~ 218, 266-27a. 

p. 50 216, 12-13. 

(7) Smfti-iattva of 

Raghunandana 
(edited b y 
J i van and a 
Vidyasagara), 

Vol. I, p. 216= 220, 138. 
p. 404 = 29, 55-56. (One 

verse is not found.) 

(8) Tlrtha-cintdmani 

of Vacaspati- 
misra (Bibl. 

Ind. Series), 

PP- 53-S6 = 27, 2a. 

28.1- 2. (Four verses 

from ' santi 

tirthani, etc.* on 
p. 53 are not 
found.) 

69, 14-end (except 
26 and 39-40). 

70, 3'4<*- 

42, 34^-end (ex¬ 
cept 35^-36^). 

43.1- I3- 

45, 2 nd 

176-C, 

45, 18-24, 53^, 54- 
79, 84-end and 
82a. 

48, 1-6 and 10- 
end. 

49, i-40fl, 41^1, 
54-56, and 576- 
end. 

50, 1-48 (one verse 
kundalabhyaiii, 
etc. is not found), 
49-5oa and 51- 
end. 

51, 1-33^ and 37- 
end. 

p. 87 = 57 ,1-7. 

pp. 88-92 = 57, 8-3oa, 326-42, 

44-47, and 50-56- 
pp. 92-103 = 57, 57-^nd- 

58, 1-7. (Four 

verses ' tasmat- 
tani muni^rdula. 


etc.* on p. 94 are 
not found.) 

58, 12-27, 286-29, 
306-58 and 626- 
end. 

59,1. (Two verses 
' sarvalaksana- 
samyuktam, etc.* 
are not found.) 

59, 3-4. 6 a. 2 ^ h . 

286-30^ and 846- 
end. 

60, i-ii. 

p. 104 = 57, 3-4- 

p. 105 = 57, 8 and 13-14. 

p. 106 = 57, 22-23. 

pi\ 107-108 = 57, 33-37 and 39* 
40. 

p. 109 = 57, 5S. 

p. Ill = 60, 9-10. 

pp. 112-128 ~ 60, 12-end. (Two 
verses' Narayana- 
paro dharmo, etc.* 
on p. 113 and one 
line ‘ angusthe 
haste etc.* on 
p. 114 are not 
found.) 

61, i-end. 

62, 1-15, 186-21, 
and 226-end. 
(Three lines 
‘ nastikaya na 
vaktavyain etc.* 
are not found.) 

63.1- 7. 

p. 130 = 60, 40-42a and 44- 

45 - 

p. 132 = 61, 14-16, 23a-o 

and 24. 

P-133 = 61, 25 and 27-30. 

p. 134 = 61, 31 - 34 - 

p. 135 = 61, 35-38. 

p. 138 = 63, 3 and 8-9. 

pp. 139-143 = 63, ii-end. 

64, i-end. 

pp. 143-154 = 65. 1-13, i56-4I«. 

43 - 59 . 65, 71. 72 
and 84-end. 

pp. 156-159 = 51, 29-32, 37 and 
42 - 45 - 

66.1- 2. io-i3fl and 
14-end. 
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p. 160 =- 67, S-'S. 

pp. 161-169 67, 2, 6~I2, 13^ 

22a and 23-^0. 
(One verse' durla- 
bham pavanain, 
etc/ on p. 167 is 
not found.) 

68, 28-31, 326, 35, 
696-70, 73-75^* 

and 76. 

p. 175 --- 177,19, 24, 16 and 

17. (One verse 


pp. 176-180 


pp. 180-182 — 

pp. 183-184 - 
p. 184 


‘ ksetrajnan-ca* 
etc.' is not foimd.) 
41,106-11, 536 and 
56-78a. (Six lines 
‘ bhuktva tatra 
varan bhogan etc/ 
are not foimd.) 
786-88, 916-92, 89- 
90 and 93. 

28, 44-56a, 626- 

end and 566-62^1. 
42, 1-7 and 9-10. 
42, II. 




THE SIEGE OF CHITOR, 1533-35 A.D. 

By Golap Chandra Raychaudhuri 

Writing about the political condition of India on the eve of his 
memorable invasion Babur refers to the powerful Hindu kingdoms of 
Mewar and Vijayanagar as of equal importance with the Turco- 
Afghan Sultanates of Delhi, Gujarat, the Deccan, Malwa and Bengal. 
Thanks to Robert Sewell and Krishna Sastri, the story of the 
Forgotten Hindu empire in the far south of India is no longer 
unfamiliar to students of history. But Mewar has hardly received 
its desert. We have no doubt the charming annals of Col. Tod. 
But these hardly satisfy the curiosity of the critical historian. 
Attempts have been made in recent times to supplement the great 
work of the learned Colonel, and new facts have come to light with 
the progress of antiquarian research. The present essay is an humble 
endeavour to throw some light on an important episode in the 
chequered history of Mewar which for several generations held aloft 
the beacon light of freedom amidst the encircling gloom of Turkish 
military aggression and of Rajput subservience. 

The reign of Vikramajit, son of Rana Sahga of Mewar, marks the 
closing scene of the long drama of rivalr}^ between the Ranas of 
Mewar and the Sultans of Gujarat. Tod has the following account 
of this last phase of the struggle between the two powers. The 
young prince Vikramajit was ‘ insolent, passionate, and vindictive, 
and utterly regardless of that respect which his proud nobles rigidly 
exacted. Instead of appearing at their head, he passed his time 
among wrestlers and prize-fighters, on whom and a multitude of 
foot-soldiers he lavished those gifts and that approbation, to which 
the aristocratic Rajput, the equestrian order of Rajasthan, arrogated 
exclusive right.’ As a result of this extravagance Vikramajit soon 
became embroiled in a quarrel with his vassals which had momentous 
consequences for him and his kingdom. Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat 
took advantage of this disunion among the Rajputs to lead an army 
against the Rana in order to avenge the capture of his predecessor 
Muzaffar by prince Prithviraja of Mewar, son of a former king 
Rayamalla. It is said that after inflicting a defeat upon the Ra^a, 
who was encamped at Loicha in the Bundi territory, he finally laid 
siege to the fortress of Chitor. The Rajputs offered a stubborn 
resistance, and we are told the thrilling tale of Jawahir BSi, the 
dowager queen of Rana Sahga, who ‘ to set an example of courageous 
devotion . . . dad in armour, headed a sally in which she was slain*. 
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The besiegers, however, steadily gained ground. In this moment of 
imminent danger the defenders ' had recourse to the expedient of 
crowning a king, as a sacrifice to the dignity of the protecting deity 
of Chitor and sent Udayasiriiha, the posthumous son of Sahga 
Rana * out of the fort to Bundi. The ladies in the fort headed by 
Karnavati, the mother of Vikramajit, performed the johar (a kind 
of self immolation). The annalist records that ‘ Every clan lost its 
chief, and the choicest of their retainers ; during the siege and in 
the storm thirty-two thousand Rajputs were slain. This is the 
second saka of Chitor ’. 

We are also told that in her dire distress the mother of Vikramajit 
had appealed for help to her rakhi band bhdi (a sort of adopted 
brother) Humayun, emperor of Delhi. The Timurid sovereign 'proved 
himself a true knight, and even abandoned his conquests in Bengal 
when called on to redeem his pledge, and succour Chitor, and the 
widows and minor sons of Sahga Rana . . . He amply fulfilled his 
pledge, expelled the foe from Chitor, took Mandu by assault, and, 
as some revenge for her (i.e. of Mandu) king’s aiding the king of 
Gujarat, he sent for the Rana Vikramajit, whom, following their own 
notions of investiture, he girt with a sword in the captured citadel of 
his foe.’ * 

Mhhandta Nena Si, the minister of Maharaja Yak)vanta Simha 
of Marwar, who wrote in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
gives the following account of the event mentioned above. In Sam. 
1599 {1589 ?) Sultan BahMur of Gujarat laid siege to the fort of 
Chitor and took it. Hadi Karmeti performed the johar, several 
Rajputs were killed. The emperor Humayun came to Chitor to 
help Vikramaditya, and after expelling Bahadur reinstalled the 
Rana on the throne. In the Gujarat section of his book Nena Si 
gives the same information but does not mention the coming of 
Humayun. He says that after the departure of Bahadur to Gujarat 
the Sisodiyas drove away the Turks from Chitor. Ndna Si also 
gives a vdta (account) from Charaua Asiyo Giradhara which deserves 
careful notice. In Sam. 1719 (?) Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat laid 
si^e to the fortress of Chitor for the first time and surrounded it on 
all sides. Rana Vikramaditya was a mere boy . . . Several days 
after the siege the fort gave way on one side . . . Negotiation for 
peace was started . . . The Rana agreed to send Udayasiriiha for 
service. Bahadur taking Udayasimha with him went away. It is 
further stated that as the Sultan had no son he determined to convert 


1 

220 f. 

2 


For a discussion of the date of the birth of Udayasiriiha, see 1925, pp. 

Crooke’s Tod, vol. I, pp. 360 ff. 
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the Rajput prince to Muhammadanism and to leave the throne to 
him. The Rajputs, however, fled away with their prince when they 
came to know of this decision of the Sultan. Bahadur followed 
them quickly and again besieged Chitor.^ 

A good deal of romance attaches to Tod's account of the sakd of 
Chitor given above. Furthermore it is apparent that the excellent 
annalist knows of only one single siege of Chitor by Sultan Bahadur 
of Gujarat while in reality the balance of evidence is in favour of 
the view that there were two distinct sieges undertaken by the 
same Sultan. The reason for the Sultan’s campaign against Mewar, 
as,given by Tod, has not found credence among modem historians. 
An inscription of V.S. 1543 no doubt speaks of Rayamalla as having 
vanquished Japhara,* but he cannot be identified with Muzaffar (II) 
of Gujarat, who ascended the throne in 1511 A.D. Doubts have 
also been thrown by competent critics on the story of Humayun’s 
coming to the help of the Rana on an appeal from his mother. 

The account given by N^na Si is short and to some extent 
may be based upon fact. The dates mentioned are however not 
correct.* The Muhammadan historians are silent about 
Udayasimha’s being sent to Gujarat for service. But to reject 
the evidence of Nena Si on that ground alone, which is at best an 
argumentum ex silentio, is hardly justifiable. There is, however, 
reason to beheve that the part of the story which refers to Bahadur’s 
attempt to convert Udayasimha to Muhammadanism in order to adopt 
him as his heir is not based on genuine tradition. The Sultan 
selected Muhammad Shah of Khandesh as his successor probably 
even before the siege of Raisen.* We have absolutely nothing 
to suggest that Bahadur wanted to reverse the arrangement after 
the first siege of Chitor. The rest of the story of Giradhara and 
N6na Si may be accepted. It is to be noted that Ndna Si gives 
the important detail about imperial assistance to the R^a and 
speaks of Humayun as coming to the help of Vikramajit. We shall 
discuss the matter further on. The Rajput chronicler also refers 


^ MUhatj^ta Niita Si Ki Khyata, translated by Ramanarayana Dugada, part I, 
PP- 53 ff- 

* Ep. Ind., XX, App. p. 118. 

It should be noted that an inscription of V.S. 1505 gives the title Ranamalla 
to Kshetrasirnha and speaks of him as having defeated the lord of the (>urjara 
country (Ep. Ind., XX, App. p. iif). Kshetrasirnha was probably a contemporary 
of Muzaffar I of Gujarat. 

* In the Gujarat section of his book N6na Si gives Falgun Sudi i, 1589 V.S. as 
the date of the first siege of Chitor. This more or less a^ees with the date of the 
first siege of Chitor by Bahadur. 

* M-i-Sikandari, Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi, pp. 202, 206. Silhacff was alive at 
that time. 
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to two distinct sieges undertaken by Bahadur and in this he receives 
corroboration from Muslim writers. 

The Mirdt-i-Sikandan records that one chief ambition of Sultan 
Bahadur was to conquer Chitor. It is related that Bahadur, when yet 
a prince, was very much annoyed at certain arrangements for suc¬ 
cession made by his father. Being in danger of his hfe he determined 
to leave Gujarat. Before his departure he saw his patron saint 
Kutb-ul-aktab, who pressed him to ask for a boon. The prince 
replied, ‘ Except the conquest of Chitor, I have no other wish, 
because the Rana of Chitor has very much harassed the Musalmans 
of Ahmednagar, killing them, plundering their property, and taking 
them prisoners’.* The saint of course granted the boon. 'In 
spite of this, the relation between Mewar and Gujarat during the 
early years of Bahadur’s reign was harmonious and friendly. Just 
after his departure from Gujarat (in 1524) the prince went to Chitor 
where he was warmly welcomed by Rana Sahga. The mother * 
of the Rana called him her ‘ son ’. It is said that while at Chitor 
Bahadur nearly lost his life when he killed a nephew of the Rana. 
The timely intervention of the R^a and his mother, however, saved 
him from the angry Rajputs.* In 1527, Sahga sent his son Vikra- 
majit with suitable presents to Bahadur, who had now become 
the Sultan of Gujarat.* The son of the Rana was received most 
graciously and remained for some time in Gujarat. This happy 
relation continued even after the accession of Ratnasiihha, eldest 
son of Sahga, to the throne of Mewar in 1528. In 1528-29 Bharun, 
son of Prithviraja, and nephew of Sanga, came with his followers 
and entered the service of the Sultan.® In 1530-31, Ratnasimha 
sent emissaries to plead for J agmal, brother of the Raja of Bagada, 
who had revolted from the Sultan and taken shelter with the Rana. 
Jagmal was panted pardon and was assigned half of Bagada.* 
Soon after this when Sultan Mahmud II of Malwa attacked some 
of the possessions of Ratnasimha, the latter sent envoys to Bahadur 
complaining against the unfriendly attitude of the ruler of MMwa.* 


* Ibid., p. 139. Bahadur refers to an incursion of Rana Sahga in the territory 
of Gujarat in the time of Muzaffar II. 

* Or wife according to another version. Bayley, p. 372. 

* Faridi, p. 140. As we shall see it was probably the mother of Vikramajit 
who saved the life of Bahadur. 

* Tab-i-Akbari, translated by B. De. MSS., p. 472. Faridi, p. 158. 

® Tab-i-Akbari, De, 474. The M-i-S says that Prithviraja, the brother of 
R 3 na Sahga, came to the Stdtan and became enrolled among his vassals (Faridi, p. 162). 
Rajput tradition makes Prithviraja a brother of Sahga who died in the Ufe time 
of his father (Crooke’s Tod, I, pp. 341, 348). Can Bharun be a variant of Vanavira ? 

* Faridi, p. 165. Tab-i-Akbari, De, p. 476. 

* Faridi, p. 165. 
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Finally, when BaMdur marched on his way to attack Mahmhd, 
Ratnasimha and Silhadi came to pay their respect to him and were 
honoured with robes and other presents. Dungarsi and Jajarsi, 
two wakils of the Rana, remained with the Sultan, and it is per¬ 
missible to conjecture that the Mewar army took part in the siege 
of Mandu.^ 

Some time after the investment of Mandu Sultan Bahadur 
had some mistmderstanding with Silhadi, imprisoned him and 
also besieged his fort of Raisen. Bhupat, son of Silhadi, appealed 
to the ruler of Chitor for help which was readily granted as the 
Raisen chieftain was a near relation of the Rana. Recent researches 
have thrown a flood of light upon the traditional version of Tod, 
and have shown that Bahadur was provoked to attack Chitor by 
the Rana's interference in the affairs of Raisen.® The Rana there¬ 
fore sent his brother Vikramajit at the head of forty thousand 
picked horse and artillery and innumerable infantry to raise the 
siege of Raisen, and probably himself joined the forces later on.* 
The Sultan became very much enraged at the conduct of the Rana, 
and sent Muhammad Khan Asiri and Tmad-ul-Mulk against the 
Rajaa’s brother. Very soon the Sultan himself joined his forces, 
and compelled the Rana to fall back. The Tahqdt-i-Akbari says 
that the ruler of Chitor sent envoys with the following message: 
‘ The Rana was one of the servants of the threshold, and his object 
in coming to these parts, was that he should advance his foot by 
way of intrusion and ask for the pardon of Silhadi.’ The Sultan 
rephed, ‘ At present his forces and grandeur are greater than mine. 
If he had submitted a petition without fighting, he would of course 
have attained his objects.’ The Mirat-i-Sikandarl also says the 
same thing and adds that the Rana pleaded that he had sent his 
brother Vikramajit ‘ to entreat the Sifltan on his (Silhadi’s) behalf, 
hoping to produce kindness in the Sultan’s mind for him. If the 
Sultan so desired, Vikramajit would seek the (Sultan's) presence.’ 


^ Ibid., p. 165 ; Tab-i-Akbari, De, p. 478. 

® For aa account of Silhadi, see Cal. Rev., 1934, PP- 299 ff. 

• Faiidi, pp. 172 f. The Mirdt does not mention the name of the Rana. But 
in the preceding pages we are distinctly given to understand that Ratnasimha 
had already succeeded Rana Sahga. Vikramajit is called in the M-i-S as the reigning 
Ra^’s son which is evidently a mistake. He was the younger brother of Ratna¬ 
simha. Haig, Ross and Ojha think that the siege of Raisen took place in the reign 
of Vikramajit. (Comb. Hist. Ind., Ill, pp. 328 f., 530 f.; UdayapuraRdjyakd Itihdsa 
by G. H. Oj^, p. 394 f.). The account of the Mirdi-i-S makes it distinctly dear 
that Vikramajit was as yet a prince. 

That the Rana also joined the army is made dear from the fact that he retired 
‘ from the camp in which he then was ’. Faridi, p. 173. The Tab-i-Akbari does not 
mention that Vikramajit was sent in advance. 
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The Sultan said, ‘I>t him come*. The agents who were really 
sent as spies by the Ra^a returned and informed him of the military 
superiority of the Sult^. The Rana, therefore, fled to Chitor with¬ 
out giving battle to the Sultan.^ Bahadur followed him up to the 
gates of Chitor and only postponed the siege in consideration of the 
immediate investment of Raisen which capitulated in the month 
of Ramzan 938 A.H. (April-May, 1532). The implacable resent¬ 
ment of the Sultan manifested itself in attacks upon Gagraun and 
Mandasor*—dependencies of Chitor since the days of Rana S^ga. 
The siege of Chitor was again delayed by the coming of the rains. 

The threatened attacks of the Portuguese in Diu next engaged 
the attention of the Sultan and compelled him to go post-haste to 
Diu to deal with his Christian enemy. The Portuguese, however, 
fled away even before the arrival of the Sultan. Being thus relieved 
from danger on that side Bahadur began preparations for the siege 
of Chitor. Arms and ammunitions and a great Egyptian cannon 
were sent to Mandu to be employed in the siege. Several thousand 
picked veterans were enlisted and ordered to join the camp. 
Muhammad Khan Asiri was asked to come from Khandesh. The 
author of the Tarikh-i-Bahddurshahi, who witnessed the siege and 
whom Sikandar quotes, says that the Sultan had sufficient men 
and siege apparatus to have besieged four such places as Chitor. 
Tod says, ‘ This was the most powerful effort hitherto made by the 
Sultans of Central India, and European artillerists are recorded 
in these atmals as brought to the subjugation of Mewar 

Muhammad Khan Asiri and Khudawmid Khan were ordered to 
march upon Chitor. When they arrived at Mandasor they were 
met by the envoys of the Rana. It was submitted that ‘ whatever 
the Rana holds of the Malwa territory he will relinquish ; whatever 
tribute may be imposed on him he will pay ; whatever duty is imposed 
on him he will perform, and he acknowledges himself a subject of 
the Sultan, and will never be disobedient, but will submit himself 
to every ordinance of the Sultan, as is right and proper Sikandar 
says, ‘Sultan Bahadur, however, remembered the R^a’s rash 
and foolish doings in the matter of sending aid to SilhadI, and he had, 
therefore, resolved upon the conquest of Chitor and rejected the 
Rana's petition.* He ordered Tatar Khan, grandson of Sultan Buhltil 


1 Faridi, p. 173. * Faridi, p. 177. 

* As already stated Tod knew only of one siege and strictly speaking his re¬ 
marks apply to the Sultan’s second attack on CWtor. 

* Local Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat by Bayley, p. 370. As is to be noted 
the M-i-S does not make mention of the name of the Rana. The problem arises 
who was the ruler of Chitor at this time. We have already tried to show that it 
was probably Ratnasithha who sent aid to Silha(h at the time of the siege of Rlisen. 
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I/)di of Delhi, to proceed to Chitor and also asked Muhammad KhiUi 
Asiri and l^udaw^d Khin to follow him. When Tatar EIh§n 
reached CWtor he expected that the R^a would give battle, but 
no opposition seems to have been offered at first.^ On the 
14th Rajab 939 (9th Feb., 1533) the lower fortification was captured, 
and very soon two of the seven gates of Chitor also fell. Bahadur 
joined his army by a forced march and gave directions for the use 
of battering guns. The fort was surrounded on all sides, and detach¬ 
ments of troops were sent to ravage the country sides. The TahaqcU- 
i-Akbari says that the brave souls from both sides performed gallant 
deeds but the victory fell to the Gujaratis. Through the skill of Rumi 
Khan, the finest artillery man of the age, walls were battered to 
pieces and the fort could no longer withstand the siege. The mother 
of Vikramajit, who was the chief wife of Rana Sahga, sued for peace 
through the medium of Bhupat Rai, her son-in-law, who seems to 
have been in the camp of Bahadur.® She submitted the following :— 
‘ My son has lonjg served the Sultan. He went from this place 
to Gujarat, and paid respects to the Sultan.® I, therefore, as 


The definite act of disobedience and the rash and foolish doings in the matter of sending 
aid to Silhddl can therefore properly be ascribed to Ratnasiihha rather than 
to Vikramajit. A presumption arises, therefore, that Ratnasithha was alive even 
at this time. Pandit Ojha refers to an inscription of Vikramajit, dated Vaisakha 
Sudi II, 1589 V.S. which, if a current year, corresponds to April 15th, 1532. It thus 
evidently clashes with our contention and makes Vikramajit the Rana of Chitor 
even at the time of the siege of Raisen. If, however, the inscription refers to the 
expired year then the date falls on 3rd May, 1533, and in no way clashes with 
the Muslim account. We are inclined to accept the latter date until the publication 
of the epigraph in question removes all doubt. 

When did then Ratnasimha die ? The Tab-i-Akbari informs us that the siege 
of Chitor lasted for three months (De's MSS. p. 516). The M 4 -S says that Bahadur 
left Chitor on the 24th March, 1533. We are therefore led to think that the siege 
actually began sometime in the beginning of January, 1533. If Vikramajit was 
the Rana of Chitor at the time of the siege then Ratnasimha's death must be placed 
before January, 1533. The event must have also happened after Rabi-ul-akhir, 939 
(November, 1532) when Muhammad Khan Asiri and Khudawand Khan were ordered 
to march upon Chitor. 

Pandit Ojha says that the Amar-Kdvya MS. gives the date V.S. 1587 for the 
death of Ratnasiihha. That does not seem to be correct in the light of Muslim 
evidence. 

It is interesting to note that Badaoni (Rankin, p. 452), Nizam-ud-din (De, vol. II, 
p. 47) and some MSS. of Firishta (Briggs, II, p. 74) say that Bahadur was i^hting 
with Rana Saiiga. But Rana Sanga died about five years before the siege in 1528 
(Mrs. Beveridge, Memoir, p. 612). 

^ Faridi, p. 178. 

* An Arabic History of Gujarat, p. 227. M-i-S says that Bhupat and Alp Khan 
were placed by Bahadur on one side of Chitor. (Faridi, p. 179.) 

® Probably refers to Vikramajit's visit to the court of Gujarat in 1527# when 
he was sent by his father Rana Sanga. 
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an aged woman, humbly beg that the Sultan will forgive his faults, 
and, as my Hfe is bound up in his, by granting his life the Sultan 
will also renew mine, and confer on him an incalculable boon. Hence¬ 
forth he will be faithful and devoted to service; he will not be dis¬ 
obedient in any matter, and will faithfully and energetically do 
his duty when he may be ordered. Several towns of the territory 
of Mandu have been in his possession since the time of the 
Sultan Mahmud; those he offers to surrender. The golden girdle 
and the jewelled crown and cap which belonged to Sultan Mahmud, 
the value of which jewellers are unable to estimate, these which 
were won on the day of the victory over that Sultan, and one 
hundred lakhs of tankas, and a hundred horses with gold-worked 
bridles, and ten elephants, he presents as tribute to your Majesty.' 

Sikandar says, ‘ The Sultan considered it politic, under the 
circumstances, to accede to the proposals. He had regard more¬ 
over to the prayer of the Rana’s mother, and remembered the 
service which she had rendered to him when she withheld the 
Rajputs from destroying him by threatening to take her own life, 
when he was in his youthful days a fugitive from his brother, Sikandar 
Khan, and killed the Rana’s nephew at the feast The Sultan 
retired from Chitor on the 24th March, 1533. Niz^-ud-din says 
that after laying siege to the fort for some time ‘ owing to certain 
matter, he (Bahadur) made an amicable settlement and returned 
to Ahmedabad ’ ®. 'The author does not make it clear what were 
these certain matters that induced the Sultan to make an amicable 
settlement. It is to be seen that he accepted almost exactly the 
same terms which were offered by Ratnasiriiha at Mandasor just 
before the siege began. Surely this statement of Nizam-ud-din 
requires some explanation which we are unable to offer in the present 
state of our knowledge. It has been already noted that Ndna 
Si following Asiyo Giradhara gives some additional details about 
the terms of peace, and says that Udayasimha was sent as a hostage 
with Bahadur. 

For about two years after the siege Mewar was immune from 
any outside attack. Pandit Ojha says that the R^a during this 
period refused to conduct himself properly and continued to give 


* Local Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat, Bayley, p. 372. Faridi's text 
is very brief on his point. It simply says that ' as the petition from the mother 
of the Rana was reasonable, the Sult^ agreed to it and taking tribute, on the 27th 
Shaban retired from Chitor.’ The terms of the peace also find corroboration from 
Nizam-ud-din, Haji Dabir and Firishta. 

® Tab-i-Akbari, p. 802 (De’s MS.). Did Bahadur retire for fear of HumayOn 
who came to Gwalior at tl^ time ? 
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offence to his vassals. Some of these discontented nobles went 
over to Bahadur and began to incite the Sultan to invade Chitor. 
About this time IVIirza Muhammad Zaman, the son-in-law of Babur, 
who was imprisoned by Humayun, fled from custody and took refuge 
with Bahadur. Thus a quarrel began between the two Sultans, 
and Bahadur thinking it necessary to invest the strong fort of Chitor 
again laid siege to it.* 

The Charana Giradhara says that the flight of Udayasiriiha 
induced Bahadur to besiege Chitor for a second time.* 

Sikandar says that the desire of conquering Chitor again took 
possession of the heart of Sultan Bahadur when he returned to 
Mandu after subduing Nizam-ul-Mulk of the Deccan.® 

As a matter of fact the second siege of Chitor by Bahadur 
seems to have been a part of a wider scheme. Abul Fazl says, 
‘ It is not unknown to the circumspect that Sultan Bahadur was 
ever engaged in high-flying imaginings, and was always holding 
in his palate the bruised thorn of evil wishes His court became 
the asylum of discontented Afghans headed by Tatar Khan, son 
of Ala-ud-din, son of Bhulul, Sultan of Delhi. Tatar Khan was 
ever engaged in kindling the ambition of Bahadur and was tr5dng 
to persuade him to make an attack upon Delhi. But the latter 
at first refused to lend an ear to it. 

The coming of Mirza Muhammad Zaman to the court of Gujarat 
raised fresh hopes in the mind of Sultan Bahadur who now 
told Tatar Khan that he was prepared to attack the ruler of Delhi. 
He sent twenty krors of Gujarati coins to Ranthambhor to raise 
an army under the leadership of Tatar Khan. Ala-ud-(hn, father 
of Tatar Khan, was sent to Kalinjar to create disturbances. Burhan- 
ul-Mulk was instructed to make an attempt upon the Punjab at 
the head of a Gujarati army. Abul Fazl says that Bahadur ^vided 
his forces with the idea that the imperial army would be thrown 
into confusion. Tatar Khan was ordered to make a direct attack 
upon Delhi and Bahadur ‘ keeping both aloof from and in touch 
with him, addressed himself to the siege of Chitor so that he might 
both capture the fortress and be an intermediary for helping the 
Dudiyans when occasion occurred’. The geographical situation 
of the two important fortresses of Chitor and Ranthambhor which 
lie on the way from Gujarat to Delhi or Agra made their capture 
by the rulers of either of the belligerent powers the most important 


^ Udayapura rdjya kd Itihasa, p. 397. 

* Mahanota N^na si ki khyata, p. 54. 

* Faxidi, p. 180. 

* AKbar-nSma, Beveridge, p. 293. 
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preliminary in an offensive warfare.* That the siege of Chitor 
was not an end in itself is made amply clear by Abul Fazl who says, 
‘ Sultan Bahadur, under the pretext of besieging Chitor, had gathered 
a large body of men under Tatar Khan,.... and that he was enter¬ 
taining wild projects 

It is well known that the action of Bahadur evoked strong 
protest from Humayun and there was an exchange of letters between 
them. Haji Dabir says that in reply to Humayun's second letter 
Bahadur wrote as follows :— 

‘ There are five justifications for entering on war: firstly, the 
foundation of a djmasty; secondly, the protection of a d^masty ; 
thirdly, defence against aggression ; fourthly, an appeal for help 
from one State to another; the fifth is not a good one, for it may 
be an unwarrantable attack, a love of conquest or plunder, dis¬ 
obedience and so forth. But with me it is none of these. I have 
merely distributed money with the desire to make a holy war and 
to raise the standard of faith.'* All our authorities including 
Haji Dabir, however, make it clear that Bahadur collected men 
to attack the Mughals. 

No details about the second siege of Chitor have been pre¬ 
served by the Muhammadan historians. Rumi Khan was again 
charged with the task of battering the walls, and was promised as 
a reward the governorship of Chitor. The fort surrendered on 
the 3rd Ramzan 941 A.H. (8th March, 1535). The Rajput chronicles 
state that many Rajputs fell on that occasion and Rani Karmavati, 
mother of Vikramajit, performed the Johar. Haji Dabir says that 
Bahadur repaired all the damages done to the fort and it was made 
more strong with cannons, etc. The amirs having objected to the 
appointment of Rumi Khan, Malik Nassan was placed in charge of 
the fort.* 

We have already pointed out that both Tod and Ndna Si ascribe 
to Humayun the reinstatement of Vikramajit on the throne of 
Chitor. It cannot be doubted that Huma3din advanced towards 
Chitor at this time with the object of confronting Bahadur. Khafi 
Khan says that letters were exchanged between the two Sultans 
which had for their object the help to be rendered to the Rana.* 


^ Ranthambhor was captured by Bahadur immediately after the first siege of 
Chitor. We should also note that Chitor and Ranthambhor were captured by Akbar 
before his conquest of Gujarat. The conquest of Gujarat also necessitated for 
Ala-ud-^ Elhalji the reduction of these forts. 

* An Arabic History of Gujarat, Index, p. xxxv. 

* Ibid., p. 239. 

* MuntakhSb-ut-Lubdb, p. 74. 
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Firishta also gives some verses which point to the same conclusion.* 
The emperor at first refrained from attacking Bahadur as he was 
engaged in fighting with the infidels. Afterwards he defeated 
Bs^adur and returned to Agra by way of Chitor.* It is difficult 
to believe that at this time when he was confronted with a hostile 
Gujarati governor in Chitor, and the rebellion and evil designs 
of his brother Mirza Askari, Humayun stayed at or near Chitor 
for any length of time to drive away the Gujaratis from that place. 
The Mirdt-i-Sikandari mentions Shamsher-ul-Mulk as the governor 
of Chitor when Humayun went back to Agra from Malwa. It also 
says that Amin Nas, governor of Ranthambhor, Shamsher-ul-Mulk, 
governor of Chitor, and Burham-ul-Mulk, governor of Ajmir, effecting 
a junction fell upon the Mughals and drove them back.* 

The question may properly be asked—is there no foundation 
for the story that an appeal was made to Humayun to come to the 
rescue of Chitor ? Sir E. D. Ross says, ‘ According to Rajput legend 
Jawahir Bai, the queen mother of Rathor race, sent Huma3nm 
a bracelet, in accordance with the chivalrous custom of Rajasthan, 
adopting him as her champion against Bahadur, but the legend 
is inconsistent with the Muslim chronicles and with the conduct 
of Humayun, who, despite the gross provocation which he had 
received, would not attack a brother Muslim while he was engaged 
in fighting with the misbelievers.’ Sir W. Haig also rejects the 
story in almost identical language, ‘ There is no truth in the Rajput 
story of the despatch of the rdkhi to Humayun by the young Rana’s 
mother, and of the latter's chivalrous response, for though he 
had received gross provocation from Bahadur, he punctiliously 
refrained from attacking him while he was engaged in warfare 
against the “misbelievers”.’* 


* Briggs, II, p. 74. 

Humayun addressed the following verse to Bahadur :— 

' O thou, the ravager of Chitor 
In what way woidd thou subdue infidels ? 

Knowest thou, that while employed at Chitor, 

A king cometh to subdue thee.' 

Bahadur wrote the following in reply:— 

' I who am the ravager of Chitor, 

Will conquer the idolaters by valour. 

And he who dares not succour Chitor, 

Shall see in what way he himself be conquered/ 

Other authorities also make mention of these letters. But they do not 
say that these related to the question of rendering any help to the Rfina. 

* Akbar-nama, I, p. 321. 

« Faridi, p. 197 f. ♦ pp. 330, 531. 
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Tod's account of the advance of Humayun to help the Rana 
at the time of the final capture and the crowning of Vikramajit at 
M§ndu seems incredible. But both Sir E. Rose and Sir W. Haig 
overlook the fact that there were two distinct sieges and the Rana 
or his mother may well have appealed to Humayun at the time of 
the first siege. Referring to the first siege Firishta distinctly mentions 
the fact that the governor of the fort of Chitor being attacked 
by Bahadur sought the protection of Vikramajit. Humayun started 
from Delhi in order to chastise Bahadur and help the Rana, but after 
going as far as Gwalior, and spending two months there returned 
to Agra. The Rania being hopeless of receiving any help from 
Humayun gave a crown jewel and other valuable presents to Bahadur 
and thus induced him to raise the siege.* That Humayun went 
just at this time to Gwalior is also evidenced by both Khondmir 
and Gul-badan.* Khafl Khan also says that Vikramajit sought 
help from Humayun when Bahadur went to Chitor. But though 
the Emperor went to that side he did not help the R^a.® 

Was there any reason why Vikramajit should seek help from 
Humayun ? Our position would be clear if we bear in mind the 
relation between Vikramajit and Babur, the father of Humayun. 
It is stated in the Memoirs of Babur that Vikramajit, who was 
at Ranthambhor with his mother after the death of his father, sent 
emissaries to Babur ‘ to indicate his submission and obeisance and ask 
a subsistence allowance of seventy lakhs for him, it had been settled 
at that time parganas to the amount asked should be bestowed 
on him . . .’ Vikramajit also offered to give the crown and the belt 
of Mahmud Khalji II of Malwa to Babur, who promised Shamsabad 
in exchange for Ranthambhor.* 

Shortly afterwards Babur again records, ‘ Hamusi. , was joined 
with Vikramajit’s former and later envoys in order that pact 
and agreement for the surrender of Ranthambhor and for the condi¬ 
tion of Vikramajit’s service might be made in their own way and 
custom. Before our men returned he was to see and learn and 
make sure of matters; this done if that person (Vikramajit) stood 
fast to his spoken words I for my part promised that God bringing 
it aright I would set him in his father’s place as Rana of Chitor.' ‘ 


‘ Brigsis, II, p. 74. Briggs’ rendering is a bit defective. I have adopted 
B. De’s note in the Tab-i-Akhari. 

* Elliot, V, p. 124. HurndyUn-nama, Mrs. Beveridge, pp.'iis, 116. 

* Muntakhab-nt-Labab, p. 73. Khifi Khan, Badaon! and Nizam-ud-din 
place the first si^e of Chitor in 940 A.H. after the flight of Muhammad Zaman. 
But this date is probably incorrect. The evidence of Haji Dabir and Sikandar is 
to be preferred in this respect. 

* Babur-ndtna, Beveridge, p. 612. ® Ibid., p. 616. 
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The extant Memoirs do not give us any account of the report 
made by the envoys who were sent by Babur to make inquiries 
into the matters of Vikramajit. Neither do we know as to what 
extent the contract between Babur and Vikramajit was carried 
out actually. It is perhaps certain that Babur ^d not invade 
Mewar on behalf of the younger son of Rana Sahga. The crown and 
the belt of the Malwa Sultan were also not given to Babur. There 
is, however, evidence to suggest that the Timurid emperor extended 
his protection to Vikramajit. While giving an account of the 
revenue of Hindustan Babur mentions ' Bikramajit of Rantambur ’ 
as one of the rajas paying revenue and ‘ who as obedient from old, 
receives allowance and maintenance'.’ Is it therefore altogether 
impossible that Vikramajit appealed to the son of his patron for 
help and the latter responded though (as pointed out by Khafi 
Khan) he did not or could not afford an}’^ effective assistance ? 


* Ibid., p. 521. 




THE BENGALI COMMENTATORS ON THE 
AMARA-KOSA 

By Nai^ini Nath Dasgupta 

It is now almost a settled fact that Amara-Simha, a Buddhist 
by denomination, wrote his lexicon (Kosa) in the fourth century 
A.D.* That lexicon in course of time gained immense popularity 
in Bengal, and evoked quite a large number of commentaries on it. 
All the commentaries, however, are not preserved, and even of those 
that are preserved, we have not the knowledge of all, l5dng hidden 
as many of them are in private collections, and sequestered nooks, 
or worm-worn rickstands of manuscripts. Again, in case of many 
of the known ones, it is very difficult, in the absence of positive 
informations, to decide if their authors were really Bengali or not. 

The Tibetan encyclopaedia, Tangyur, contains the translation 
of a commentary on the Amara-Kosa by one Subhuticandra.* If he 
be identical with Subhuti-palita, from whom Anandagarbha of 
Magadha studied the Yogatantra, he is, according to the testimony 
of the Pag-Sam-Jon, a Bengali,® and, if so, perhaps the earliest 
known Bengali commentator of Amara-Kosa. 

If the identification is not tenable, it is Sarvananda who came 
to take that place. He hailed from the village of Vandyaghata 
in Rddha (W. Bengal), and was the son of one Artihara. His commen¬ 
tary entitled ‘ 'Hka-Sarvasva was written in 6aka 1082, or A.D. 1159. 
No MS. of this commentary has been discovered in Bengal, but the 
‘ Tiki-Sarvasva' was noticed in Dr. Burnell’s ‘ Catalogue of the 
Tdnjore MSS ’, and in Mr. Opert’s ‘ List of Sanskrit MSS. in Southern 
India and this is probably the commentary that has been referred 
to as the ‘ Amara-Vyakhyana ’ by ‘ Vandigata ', in the ‘ Catalogue 
of Sanskrit MSS. in Mysore and Coorg ’ by Mr. Lewis Rice.® The 
MS. noticed by the late MM. H. P. Sdstri ® came from Nepal. The 


* See K. G. Oka’s Introduction to Ksirasvimin’s Com. on the Amatka-kd^a, 
Poona 1913, pp. 7*8 ; also Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 216. 

* Catalogue Du fonds Tibetain De la Bibliothdque Nationale, par P. Cordier, 
Troisidme partie, Paris, 1915, p. 465. 

* Pag Sam Jon Zang, by Sumpa Khan-Po Ye 4 e Pal Jor, 1747 A.D. ed. S. C. 
Das, Cal., 1908, Index, p. xii. 

« Vcd. II, Madras, 1885, p. 689. 

* Bai^alore, 1884, pp. 290-91. 

* Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second series, Vol. IV, Cal,, 1911, No. loi, pp. 76-77. 
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‘ Tik 4 -Sarvasva ' is now published/ and the Bengali commentator’s 
product is found to contain a good many Bhas& words, more than 
300 in number (see Vahgiya Sdhitya Parisad Patrika, 1326 B.S., 
No. 2). 

In the collection of the Dacca University, there is a commentary 
on the Amara-Kosa, which is, we are told, on the same lines as 
those of Sarvananda, and which ends with the ‘ Vaisya-Pradh&na- 
Varga But who wrote it, and when, remains unknown. 

To the authorship of Trilocana Dasa is attributed a commentary 
on the Amara-Kosa,® and his identity with Trilocana Dasa, the reputed 
writer of the gloss (panjika) on the K 4 tantra-vrtti of Durgasimha, 
appears indubious. Son of Megha, and father of GadMhara, 
Trilocana is not a modern writer, as is sometimes supposed, 
notably by the late Pandita Umesa Candra Vidydratna.* He is 
quoted in the ‘ Kavya-Kamadhenu ’ of Vopadeva in the latter half 
of the 13th century, while a MS. of his ‘ Katantra-vrtti-panjika, ’ 
in Nagari character, is dated in Ira Sam 156, equivalent to 1273 A.D.® 
He probably belonged to the 12th century, and might have been 
more or less a contemporary of Sarvananda. 

It may not be out of place to refer here to the ' Trikanda-Sesa ’ 
of Purusottamadeva, although it is not a commentary on, but rather 
a supplement, in three chapters, to the Amara-Kosa. Purusdttama, 
the lexicographer, is, we need not doubt, the Buddhist gram¬ 
marian of that name, whose Scholium (Bha^-vrtti) on P^ini’s 
aphorisms, excluding those texts that appertain to the Vedic dia¬ 
lects, was written, according to his commentator, Srstidhara, at the 
command of king Uaksmanasena (Uaksmanasenasya r 4 jna ajnayd).* 
Commentators are not always reliable in such cases ; for instance, 
Ananta Pandita, the commentator of the ‘ Ary 4 -Saptasati ’ of 
Gdvardhana, wrongly explains the expression ‘ Senakulatilaka- 
bhhpati' of verse 39 of that poem as alluding to the king 
Pravarasena (of Kasmira), the author of the ‘ Setu But in case 
of Purusdttama, we know that the introduction of his ‘ Varna- 
d^sana ’ reads as follows :— 


* Ed. Ganapati Sastri, Madras, 1911 and 1917. 

* Ind. Ant., 1928, p. 2. 

® Miscellaneous Essays, by H. T. Colebrooke, Cowell’s edition, Vol. II, London, 
1873, ‘ preface to the author’s edition of the Amara-kosa ’, footnote, pp. 52-53. 

* J 4 ti-tattva-v&ridhi, Cal, 1902, p. 241. 

» Catalogue of Ealm-leaf and selected Paper MSS., belonging to the Durbar 
Library, Nepal, by H. P. Sdstri, Vol. II, Cal., 1915, p. 89, No. Ill, 397 B. 

* See Bh 4 s 4 vrtti, published by the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. 

» N.S.P., ^., pp. 13-14. 
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“ 6ri-Purus6ttama devasya Desandyam nisamyatarh 
Varna-viplava-ri^ya nrpdjneva gariyasi 

.tatha Gaudadi-lipi-s 4 dharanyad 

hin^ira-gudakesidau hakara dakarayor- 
-bhr 4 ntaya upajdyante.’ ^ 

Since he was thus intimately acquainted with the peculiarities 
of the writings of the people of Gauda (Bengal), and again gives 
forth that he wrote the work at the instance of a king (nrp 4 jneva), 
it appears that the statement of Srstidhara that he wrote the ‘ Tri- 
k 4 nda-^sa ’ at the command of Baksmanasena, king of Bengal, 
is not beside the mark. It is curious that the late MM. H. P. S 4 stri 
spoke of having found a MS. of the ‘ Trikanda-Sesa’, the characters 
of which resembled, so far as he could call to remembrance, those 
of the copper-plate grant of Dharmaditya, obtained from Baris 41 * 
(PFaridpur). 

The next commentator to be mentioned is Vrhaspati 
R 4 yamukuta, who composed his commentary, ‘ Pada-candrika 
in Saka 1353. equivalent to A.D. 1431. A native of West Bengal 
(R 4 dha), Vrhaspati was in the court of Jalalu-d-din, the renegade 
son of Raja-Ganesa. The ' Pada-candrika' is a copious commentary 
and cites a large number of authors and works, the names whereof 
have been arranged alphabetical!}' in the Report on the Search 
for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during the year 1883-84 
by (Sir) R. G. Bhandarkar.* Pandita Durga Prasada, who pre¬ 
pared the list, misunderstood Vrhaspati to be a native of Kasmira.* 
The idea of the late MM. Kara Prasada Sistri that the ‘ Pada-candrik 4 ’ 
was composed in collaboration with the Bengali jurist, ^rikara Ac 4 rya*, 
has been exposed to be quite erroneous by the late Rai Bahadur 
M. M. Cakravartti.® It has also to be noted here that the author 
of the commentary, ^ Vyakhydmrta’, on the Amara-K6sa, was 
the Maithila 6rikara Ac 4 rya,^ and not the Bengali jurist of that 
name, as is sometimes conjectured.® * 

I have got with me a commentar}' on Amara’s text by one 
Durlabha-vallabha, perhaps, an unknown name. The MS, is in¬ 
complete and breaks abruptly at page 123, with the Brahmavarga, 
but the work is old and exhaustive. Durlabha-vallabha calls himself 
‘ Jydtir-vilvija-candramah-Kavivarah ’, and the date of composition 
is given in the beginning as ‘ ^lakecacaksarasarodacandre ’, which 

* India Office, No. 1475. 

* Proceedings of the As. Soc., Bengal, 1900, April, p. 79. 

» pp. 61-65. 467-73. 473-78- * Ibid., p. 479. 

® Sihitya Parisad Patriki, 1321, p. 270. 

* J.A.S.B., 1915, p. 243, footnote. ’ Ibid., p. 243. 

* See ViiSvakdsa, ed. N. N. Vasu; Navya-Bharata, 1307 B.S., Srilvana, p. 180. 
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I am unable to work out. But some of the authorities quoted 
in the commentary are Vidyddhara, Jimdta-vihana, the Rimiya^a, 
VyMi, Samba-Pur^baa, V43m-Pur4na Mahesvara, Ksirasvimt, 
T 4 rap 41 a, Panini, S 4 hasMka, Bhatti (-Kavya), Trikinda-S^sa, 
Gdvardhana, (Maha-) Bhirata, Sv 4 nu, Vdmana, Vicaspati, Bhima- 
sena, Jumara, Hiravali, Candragdmin, Kisyapa, K 14 Ud&sa, J 4 ta- 
kamali, Vup 41 ita, Rabhasa, 6abd4rnava, Sridhara, and Medini. 
Since Medini, as we know, cites in his lexicon (Medini-Kosa) 
M^dhava, the author of the ‘ Dhatu-vrtti ’ grammar and brother 
of Siyana, 1360 A.D., and is cited by Padmanabha Datta in his 
‘ Bhuri-prayoga ’ lexicon, we may, without any great risk of error, 
place him about 1375 A.D. Durlabhavallabha probably lived in 
the former half of the 15th century. It is significant that neither 
he quotes Vrhaspati Rayamukuta, nor he is quoted by him. 

There is a commentary by one Govindinanda,* who, if identical 
with the Govindinanda Kavikankanacarya, belonged, as we are 
told, to the end of the 15th century. He was a Dravida Brdhmin, 
but was settled in the district of B 4 nkur 4 , and wrote several 
works on Smrti.* 

The commentary of Paramananda Sarm^, an inhabitant of the 
village Salikani in the pargana of Bh 4 w 41 in the district of Dacca, is 
called ‘ MIL 14 .’ * He also wrote a commentary on the ‘ K 4 vya-praka^' 
of Mammata,* and is quoted in Mahesvara Nyayalankara Bhat^- 
caryya's commentary on the ‘ Kavya-prak 4 ^ According to Dr. 
S. K. De Paramananda is not earlier than the second half of the 
fourteenth century, and is probably before the sixteenth century.® 
Mahesvara himself also wrote a commentary on the Amara-K6sa, but 
although for certain a Bengali, he was domiciled at Sylhet.'^ He also 
wrote, like Raghunandana, twenty-eight works in Smrti, all ending in 
‘ Pradipa ', besides a commentary on the ‘ Sahitya-darpana ’ of 
Vi 4 van 4 tha Kavirdja.® He is said to have been bom in 1582 A.D., 
and the name of his father is given as Mukundardma Visirada.® 


^ Colebrooke, op. cit. 

* Des. Cat. of Sans. MSS., As. Soc. Bengal, by H. P. § 4 stri, Vol. Ill (Smyti), 
1925, Intro., p. XX. 

® Notices of Sans. MSS., Second series, H. P. Sastri, Vol. iv, 1911, No. 19; 
al^ Catalogue of Printed Books and MSS. in Sanskrit belonging to the Oriental 
Library of the As. Soc., Bengal, by Kuhja Vihari Nyaya-bhu^na, Fasciculus I~IV, 
Cal. 1899-1904, p. 12. 

* R. L. Mitra's Notices of Sans. MSS., iv, p. 210. ® I quote from a MS. 

* Stupes in the History of Sanskrit Poetics, by S. K. De, Vol. I, 1923, p. 174. 
^ Carit&bhidhdna (Bengali) by Upendra Candra Mukhdp 4 dhyaya. 

® Triennial Cat. of MSS., Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, Vol. iv, Part 
Sanskrit A, 1928, pp. 4525-26, No. 3058. 

^ See Carit^bhidhina. 
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N 4 r 4 ya^ Vidy 4 vin 6 d 4 carya, son of Vdne^vara and gfandson 
of Jat 4 dhara, of Purvagrama, wrote a commentary on the Amara- 
Kosa, a MS. of which is in the Government Oriental Library, Madras.^ 
There is also a MS. of it in the India Office Library, where its title 
is ‘ Sabddrtha-Sandipika From the same Purvagrama hailed 
Kramadisvara, the author of the ‘ Saihksipta-s 4 ra' grammar, as 
also the Saiva teacher, Visvesvara Sivac&rya, in whose connection 
we know it definitely that Purva-grama was in Radha.* Nirdyana’s 
grandfather, J a'^dhara, also wrote a lexicon, entitled ‘ Abhidh^na- 
tantra in which he informs us that he was an inhabitant of 
Ch 4 tu-gr 4 ma, i.e. Chittagong.* This leads one to the conclusion 
that the family migrated from Purvagrama, the ancestral home, 
to Chittagong to settle there. According to Wilson, Jatadhara 
is comparatively a modern writer, but Aufrecht says that the 
‘ AbhidhjLna-tantra ’ was composed by the time of Riyamukuta.® 
If Aufrecht is right, Narayana Vidya-vinodacarya dates from 
about the last quarter of the 15th century, or the first of the i6th. 

All other ^own commentators belonged to a period between 
the i6th and the i8th centuries. Of the products of these late 
writers, importance attaches most to the commentaries of Rdmanatha 
Vidyivacaspati, Raghunatha Cakravartti and Bharata Mallika, 
all belonging to the 17th century. The commentary of the first 
is entitled Trikandaviveka,® and is, according to Wilson, ‘ a work 
of considerable merit, and particularly full of orthoepical varieties.’ 
Colebrooke also has it that it is ‘ particularly copious on the varia¬ 
tions of orthography, and is otherwise a work affording much useful 
information ’. Ramanatha also wrote a commentary on the ‘ Daya- 
bhiga ’ of Jimuta-vihana,’ as also one on Bhavadeva Bhatta's 
treatise on Samskaras, under the title of ‘ Samskara-paddhati- 
rahasya which was composed in 1623 A.D.* The commentary 
of Raghun&th Cakravartti, son of Gauiikanta of S§.mantasara, bears 
the title of ‘ Trikanda-cintdmani ’, which follows Panini’s system 
of etymology. Raghunatha is said to have been a contemporary 
of Krsnakanta Sdrvabhauma, who wrote his ‘ Ananda-latika ’ 


^ Triennial Cat., Part I, Sanskrit C, 1928, pp. 5394 - 95 . E. No. 3645. 

* Ann. Rep. Arch. Supdt., Southern Circle, 1915-16, p. 44; also Epigraphist|s 
Report, 1917, Madras Govt., G.O. No. 1035, pp. 122-23. 

* Wor^ of H. H. Wilson, Vol. V, JUondon, 1865, p. 233 ; also Mitra’s Notices, 
II, No. 592. 

* Wilson, op. dt. ® Wilson, op. cit., footnote. 

* Colebrooke, p. 52; Wilson, p. 208; Cat. by K. V. Nyiyabhdsana, p. ii; 
also Ind. Office. 

' Mitra, V.P., 154. « Ibid., VI, p. 237. 

* S. K. De, op. dt., p. 188. 
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in i6f2 A.D./ and if it is correct, Raghun 4 tha belonged 
to the middle of the 17th century. His commentary has been 
published along with the text of Amara* by Candra Mohana 
Tarkalahkara. The commentary of Bharata Mallika, Bengal’s 
favourite exegesist, passes by the name of ‘ Mugdhabodhini’.* 
As Colebrooke puts it, ‘ It is indeed a very excellent work; 
copious and clear, and particularly full upon the variations of 
orthography according to different readings or different author¬ 
ities ; the etymologies are given conformably with Vopadeva's 
systems of grammar So also Wilson says, ‘ The commentary 
of Bharata Malla is the favourite authority of the Bengal school, and 
of all others in which the grammar of Vopadeva is received : it is 
an able performance and is particularly full on the subject of various 
readings.’ An ardent follower of the Mugdhabodha Vyakarana, 
Bharata Mallika (1675 A.D.) wrote a number of commentaries 
on the standard Kavyas in Sanskrit, the most excellent of them 
perhaps being the commentary on the ‘ Bhatti Kavya ’, which referr- 
ring, as they do, to the rules of Vopadeva, are popularly designated 
as the ‘ Mugdhabodhini tikas ’ in contradistinction to the P^niniya 
tikas of Mallinatha, and in Bengal Bharata Mallika succeeded'to 
eclipse in his age (and also subsequently) the fame of the renowned 
commentator of the South, who followed Panini. His ‘ Drutabodha ’, 
a Sanskrit grammar in verse, in accordance with the plan of the 
‘ Mugdhabodha ’, but larger than it, and which is probably his 
most capital performance, was written under the patronage of 
Kalyanananda, son of Gajamalla, and grandson of Trailokyacandra, 
who claimed to be a chief of the solar race.® Besides the commentary 
on the Amara-Kosa, the Mallika wrote the ‘Bihgadi-Sariigraha’, 
too, which contains annotations on the Amara-Kosa, pointing out 
in detail the genders of all the words in that work.® 

Four other commentators, who deserve some notice, are 
Mathuresa Vidyalariikara, Sri-Rama Tarkavdgiia, R 4 makrsna Tark- 
dlahkara Bhattacaryya and GopMa Cakravartti. Mathuresa Vidya- 
lahkara of the sept of Napadhiya-Vandyaghata, was the son of 
Sivarima Cakravartti and Pdrvati, and his commentary is known 
as ‘ S 4 ra-Sundari He also wrote an independent lexicon; 


^ Vaflger Jatiya Itihisa, by N. N. Vasu, Vol. II, p. 121. 

* Ed. Candra-mohana Tarkalamkara. Also see Mitra, V., p. 5; Notices of 
Sans. MSS., H. P. Sdstri, Vol. I, 1900, No. 9. 

® Colebrooke, p. 51; Wilson, p. 206. 

* Sihitya Paiisad Patriki, 1320 B.S., p. 65. 

® Des. Cat. Sans. MSS. in the Library of the A.S.B., by R. L. Mitra, Part I 
(Grammar), Cal., 1877, p. 20. 

® Mitra’s Notices, Vol. II, No. 529. ® Ibid., VII, p. 2*i. 
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‘ 6 abda-ratn 4 vali ’ under the patronage of Murcchi (Musa) Khan,* 
doubtless the son of Masnad-i-Ali Isa Khan, of Katrabhu, who 
was the most powerful of the ‘ Twelve Chiefs' (Bdra-Bhuny 4 ) of 
Bengal, in his times. Both the ‘ Sara-Sundari' and the ‘ Sabda- 
ratndvali ’ bear Saka 1588 or A.D. 1666 as the date of composition 
in different MSS,* but as the time of Musi Khan is known to have 
fallen between 1599 and 1632 A.D., the date appears to be ‘ mysterious ’ 
in both the cases. Mathuresa’s ‘ Nanartha-Sabda’, described as 
a ‘ dictionary of words having various meanings is but a component 
part of the ‘ 6abda-ratnavali ’. Sri-Rama Tarkavagisa, popularly 
known as Rima 6arma, who must be distinguished from Ramacarana 
Tarkavagisa, a commentator of the ‘ Sahitya-darpana’ (1700 A.D.),* 
wrote not only the commentary (tiki) on the Amara-Kosa, but 
also a tippani, or gloss, on the same.* It is, no doubt, this Rima- 
Sarmi, who composed the ‘ Kalpataru ’ (^auraseni and Migadhi 
Stavakas).* Since he is quoted by Durgidisa Vidyivigisa (A.D. 
1639) commentary on the ' Mugdhabodha ’ grammar, he is 

supposed by Sir George A. Grierson to have probably flourished 
not later than the end of the sixteenth century.^ But he might 
as well belong to the first quarter of the 17th century. Rimakrs^ia 
Bhatticir5^a’s commentary, or rather gloss, on the Amara-Kosa, 
is entitled ‘ Nima-lihgikhya-Kaumudi ’. A voluminous writer, he 
was originally an ‘ Udicya ’ or ‘ Northerner ’, but had come to settle 
in Bengal, and he must carefully be distinguished, as has already 
been pointed out by the late M. M. Cakravartti,® from Rimakrsna 
Bhattaciryya Cakravartti, the logician. An account of his that 
appeared in the ‘Navya-Bhirata ’ * is full of mistakes and confusions. 
He probably dates from the latter half of the i6th century. 
Gopdla Cakravartti’s commentary on the Amara-Kosa won very 
little distinction in comparison with that his commentary on the 
‘ Candi ’ (Mirkandeya) did. He also commented upon the ‘ Sarii- 
ksipta-sdra' grammar of Kramadisvara ** as well as the ‘ Gita-g6vinda ’ 
of Jayadeva.** In his commentary on the ‘ Candi ’ he traces his 
descent from one Hiranya, and gives himself out as belonging to 
the Gayaghara-Vandyaghata family, and as the son of Durgdddsa. 


^ Colebrooke, pp. 51-52 ; Wilson, p. 233 ; Mitra, II, No. 1105; Ind. Off. 1512. 

* Colebrooke, p. 52 ; Wilson, p. 233 ; Mitra, VII, p. 222. 

* Mitra, I, No. 354. 

* Colebrooke, op. dt., p. 62 footnote ; S. K. De, pp. 239-40. 

* Mitra, VII, No. 2512. • Ed. G. A. Grierson. 

’’ Ind. Ant., 1927, p. i. ® J.A.S.B., 1915, p. 277. 

® 1307 B.S., Srivapa, pp. 180-87. Colebrooke, footnote, pp. 52-53. 

“ Ibid., p. 431 ** Mitra, VI, p. 292. 
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He seems to belong to the 17th century, and must not be confounded 
with Gopaia, the grandson of the celebrated Krsndnanda Agamav 4 - 
gi^a. 

Besides these, Raghunandana Sarmi,^ Bokanitha Sarmi,® 
Ramesvara Sarmi,® Rimaprasada Tarkalahkara,* Nirayaha Cakra- 
vartti,® Ramanatha Cakravartti,® Nardyana Vedantavi^^a,^ Ratnes- 
vara Cakravartti, and 6ripati Cakravartti,® wrote each a commentary 
on the lexicon of Amara. Raghunandana Sarma was the son of 
Srikrsna Bhatta, and his commentary is hmited to the ‘ Manusya- 
varga' section of the text. It is difficult to make out if he is the 
same with Raghunandana Acarya-Siromani, the author of the 
Kalipatatv^rnava.® I/okan§,tha’s commentary is entitled ‘Pada- 
manjariIs he the same with Bokanatha Cakravartti, who com¬ 
mented upon the ‘ Chanddmanjari' of Kavi-Karnapura, as also 
on several cantos of the Rdmayana ? Ramesvara Sarmd’s 
commentary is known as Pradipa-manjari In the ‘ Vi§vak6sa ', 
edited by Mr. N. Vasu, he is designated as ‘ Ramesvara Ny 4 ya- 
vagiia Bhatticaryya.' I have got an incomplete commentary, 
entitled ‘ Vidvad^dr 4 vali-tik 4 ’, by one R&mesvara Sarma, who 
may be identical with him. ‘ Vaisamya-Kaumudi' is the title 
given to the commentary of R&maprasjida TarkMankara, who 
follows in it the grammatical system of Kalapa, and ‘ Padirtha- 
Kaumudi ’ is that given to the commentary of Narayana Cakravartti, 
who announces therein the date of the ‘ Ganita-Cudimani ’ of 
Srinivasa Bhatta, the guru of Vall 41 a-Sena, as 1159-60 A.D.“ He 
also compiled in Smrti the ‘ Santitatvamrtam ’.®® Raman 4 tha 
Cakravartti, who is a different person from Ram 4 k 4 nta Cakravatti, 
the son of Madhusudana Cakravartti,^* wrote besides the com¬ 
mentary on the Amara-Kosa, a commentary on the Kdtantra 
grammar, in which his father's name is given as Vedagarbha Tar- 
k 4 c 4 rya of the V 4 yi family. Of the rest, nothing practically is 
known. 

In the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, there is a commentary 


^ Ibid., p. 238. 

* Notices of Sans. MSS., H. P. Sastri, Second series, Vo. I, 1900, No. 10; also 
Ind. Off. 

® Ind. Off. * Colebrooke, footnote, pp. 52-53. 

® Ibid., p. 52 ; Wilson, p. 207 ; Mitra, II, No. 922. 

® Cat. by K. V. Nyayabhusana, p. 12 ; also Ind. Off. ’’ Ind. Off. 

* Notices of Sans. MSS., H. P. S^tri, Vol. I, Cal., 1900, No. 7, and No. 8. 

* Colebrooke, p. 42. Mitra, III, Nos, 1259-62. 

“ J.A.S.B., 1915, p. 334. “ Mitra, VII, p. 233. 

** Notices of Sans. MSS., H. P. S&stri, Second series, Vol. 1,1900, preface, p. viii, 
and No. 403. ■» 
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on the Amara-Kdsa by one Nilakan^ha Sarma *, but in the absence 
of details, it is impossible to decide he was a Bengali or not. 

In the group of far less noted commentators mentioned by 
Colebrooke, occur the names of Bh 61 in 4 tha and Rdminanda.* 
The former, who also wrote a commentary on the ‘Mugdhabodha ’ 
grammar, appears from the name to be a Bengali, while the latter 
may be identical with Rimananda Vacaspati, alias 6ri-Rdma V 4 cas- 
pati, who also composed a commentary on the ‘ Kd^i-khap-da' 
of the Skanda-Pur 4 na, and was a contemporary of R 4 j 4 Krsna- 
candra of Nadiya.* 

Tastly may be named the Amarartha-candrika, which is a 
Bengali commentary on the Amara-Kosa by Babu Prasanna Kumdra 
64 stri. 


^ Catalogue Sommaire des Manuscrits, Sanscrits Et Palis De la Biblioth^que 
Nationale, par A. Cabaton, Paris, 1907-8, p. 100. 

* Footnote, pp. 52-53. 

* Nadlyi Oliini, by Komuda Nitba Mallik, 1319 B.S., p. 135. 




FURNITURE (II) 

[MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 

By Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

The Amarakosa gives the following list of articles constituting 
domestic furniture: upadhdna, paharha (pillow), sayyd (bed), 
manca, paryyafika, khattd (bedstead), pUhamdsana (chair or stool), 
samputaka (casket), patadgraha (spitoon), dipa (lamp), prasddhani 
(comb), darpaiia (mirror), vyajana (fan).' Hemachandra adds 
vetrdsana (cane-bottomed seat) to the above list.* 

The Yuktikalpataru * has interesting details about the construc¬ 
tion of different t3^es of household furniture. In it we have the 
description of such furniture as seats, royal and common {viie^ascdtha 
sdmdnyam), and bedsteads. The royal seat is no other than 
simhasana (ht. lion-seat or throne). The description is as follows :— 

Simhasana.—There are eight types of simhasana, viz. padma, 
tamkha, gaja, hamsa, siniha, bhrnga, mrga and hay a (351). The 
padmasiffihdsana is to be made of gamhhdri wood, and then decorated 
with lotus-garlands (artificially carved), its whole frame adorned 
with jewels, called padmardga, and pure gold and mother of pearls ; 
at the feet of it there are to be lotus buds out of which are to issue 
eight idols, each 12 angulas in length. This sinthdsana is to be 
adorned with nine kinds of new jewels and upholstered with new 
red cloth. By virtue of sitting there the king acquires prowess 
(356-359).* 

The SaiHkha-sitnhdsana is made of devaddru wood adorned with 
SatHkha (conch shell) garlands, its frame beautified by marks of 
SaiHkha and pure crystal and also with pure silver, with 27 idols 
at its feet issuing out of the navels of 27 §amkhas and covered with 
white cloth (360-361). 

Similarly the six other types are made after similar patterns— 
all differently named on account of having at their feet idols issuing 


' Slokas 39-41, p. 174, Colebrook edition. 

** Abl}idhana_^ipgTaha, p. 29. 

• Loc. at. : AsanayukH, pp. 50-61 for details. 

* Cf. Vinaya, II, 149; IV, 40. Buddbaghosa thinks that the text refers to 
bedsteads with carved legs, especially when carved to represent animals’ feet 
(Vin. Texts, III, 164). 
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out of elephant’s head, of swan, of lion, of lotus bud, of head of a 
deer and that of a horse. They are to be made respectively of the 
wood of Panasa, 6ala, Candana, Campaka, Nimba and KeSara 
[Ke^are (be) nopaghatitam], and covered respectively with red, 
yellow, blue and variegated cloth, and variously ornamented (362-376). 

Bedstead: Khattd (bedstead) is so called on account of its 
being made of eight pieces of wood. The posts on which the bedstead 
stands are known as its caratia (feet), and its forepart is called 
vyupadhdna, its lower part is known as nirupakam and its sides 
dlifiganam (382-84). 

Both its sides are to be 4 cubits in length, its vyupadhdna and 
nirupaka are to be half of its length, and its four carana are to be 
half of it again, i.e. altogether 16 cubits. This is why it (bedstead) 
is known as sarva^odaSikd (16 cubits in all), and it grants all desires 
(385-386). There are bedsteads of bigger size, productive of different 
results to their users. Thus khattas of 20 cubits in length, in all, 
guarantee wealth, abundance and victory to its user ; tiiattas 
of 24 cubits ensure freedom from all diseases; of 30 cubits ensure 
fulfilment of all disires and so forth (387-396). 

The king’s bedstead is known as trisarvamafigald, i.e. conferor 
of all good; if it be provided with a covering above, it is known as 
sarvajayd, i.e. bringer of all victories (394-95). There are eight 
kinds of royal bedstead in all, viz. mangold, vijayd, pu^ti, k^amd, 
tu^ti, sukhdsana, pracan4d, and sdrvatobhadra (402).* 

The two other types of bedsteads, according to the same 
authority, are khattikd and manca. The khattika is meant for 
comfort and pleasure and is to be covered with cloths of white, red 
and black colour {khattikd sukhasamhhutdh, Suklaraktdsitdnibardh 
381). The mafica is bigger, higher and longer, i.e. more spacious 
than the khattika {ekaikahasta vrddhyd tu mancdndm iti laksanam — 
397 )- 

Bedsteads are to be made of wood and metals. The R^ayana 
has a description of the golden bedstead of Ravana.* We have 
already seen how, according to Vatsyayana, every citizen’s sleeping- 
room used to be provided with two bedsteads, the more magnificent 
one being used for the pvurpose of sleep, and the humbler one 
{prcdiiayyikd) for enjoyment. From the expression sacchadand 


^ Cf. Brhatsaqihita, Ch. 78 (Vol. II); Samaraiigana Sutradhar, Vol. I, Atha 
Sayanasanalakfanaqi, 1-51, pp. 154-158. Baroda, 1924. 

* iPWTWTWifir 1 

MTwnfir ^ uwrflr « Sundarakanda, 6-41. 
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occurring in the description of the mancakhaUa in the Yuktikalpataru 
(iyaffiyadd sacchadana tadd, etc.—^395) it appears that each bedstead 
used to be provided with curtain poles. 

Along with bedsteads the beds are also to be taken into 
consideration. Vatsyayana regards laying of beds as a distinct 
art— pu^pdstaranam, Sayanaracanam. Bed may be made up of 
flowers (cf. phulsayyd ceremony in connection with Hindu marriage 
celebrations), and bed may also be made with a view to the seasons 
and in accordance with the temperament of the persons, male and 
female, using them.^ The Naisadha-carita speaks of the bed of 
King Nala as white and as graceful as the moon {nisdca iayydca 
ia^diikakomald 1-49). The Kadambari has : 


.g * 





Pitha (seats).—Seats are made of metal, stone and wood 
{dhdttipd^dnakdsthaisca) in the manner described below. We are 
concerned only with the wooden seats here. 

The seat made of the gambhaH wood is conducive to wealth 
and increase of happiness, and that made of jdraka destroys diseases 
and enemies .of all happiness. The seat called siddhi ensures all¬ 
round success and victory over foes, and if the king is crowned on the 
seat known as Subha it is destructive of all enemies to wealth. And 
if the king’s seat is made of paldSa wood, it means increase of 
both happiness and wealth; if he uses the seat known as jayd for 
his coronation it brings good and the destruction of foes. If the 
king's coronation takes place on a seat of sandal wood, it brings 
happiness, victory, cure of diseases, and friendship. The effect of 
the royal seats made of kdleyaka and jdraka wood is precisely the 
same as that made of sandal wood ; if the coronation seat is made of 
the vakula wood it means victory, destruction of diseases and 
increase of happiness. Seats when made of fragrant wood, or wood 
with solid core, have the same effect as that made of ganibhdri wood. 
Seats made of the fruitful trees, or of trees with solid core, or with core 
that is red have the same effect as the seats of paldSa wood (424-435). 

If seats are made of prohibited wood like mango, jawhu, 
kadamba, which have no solid core, or very little of it, are destructive 
of families {vafftiandSanatri) 437. 


I 


Commentary; Kamasfitra, Sidharanamadhikaranam, iii, 14. 
edition). 

* footed in Pradnasilpapaxicaya. 


Ya^dhara’s 
(Mahesh Pal 
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Vatsyayana mentions a type of revolving chair which is used 
while delivering lectures. It is called piihamarda, or maUikd-pitha 
{Kamasutra III, iv, 15). It is also named danidsa'^ikd. 

Materials : As for the materials out of which the furniture is to 
be made, the Brhatsamhita refers to two classes of wood: auspicious 
and inauspicious {Subha and aSubha), and the details about the result 
following in the wake of particular t5^es of auspicious wood are also 
given. Thus it says :— 

Everybody needs, or feels the need of the science {Sdstram 
Sayandsana lak^anam) dwelling on the attributes of (an ideal) 
bed, the king is in particular need of it; hence these attributes are 
in detail noted below (r) . 

Bedsteads, beds and seats if made out of the wood of asana, 
spandana, candana, ddruharidrd, devaddru, tinduka, Sola, kdSmdri, 
anjana, padmaka, iaka and SimSapd —they are conducive to wel¬ 
fare (2). The trees that have fallen down under the influence of 
thunderstorm, water, or wind, or by an elephant; the trees wherein 
dwell bees, or birds ; or trees that are the principal ones in the 
village, or that grow in the cremation grounds, or by the wayside ; 
or the trees having their upper parts dried up,—all these are not 
propitious in jdelding materials for bedsteads, seats, beds, etc. 
(3). Beds and seats when made out of the wood of thorny trees, or 
of trees growing near the confluence of rivers, or grown in grounds 
adjacent to temples, or of trees that fall down southwards or west¬ 
wards,—are not conducive to human welfare (4). If one makes 
beds and seats out of the wood of prohibited trees, and use them, 
loss of family prestige, the danger of diseases, loss of wealth, quarrel, 
and various other troubles are sure to follow (5). If an entire bed 
is made out of the wood of Sriparria tree it guarantees wealth, if out 
of asana tree it ^arantees recovery from diseases, if out of the wood 
of tinduka tree it leads to the attainment of a variety of things (ii). 
If a bedstead is made solely out of the SUu wood it leads to the 
attainment of all-round prosperity, and if of sandal wood destruction 
of foes, attainment of piety, fame and longevity (12). A bedstead 
made out of the padmaka wood brings in its train longevity, wealth, 
learning, and material possessions; and a bed made out of the wood 
of Sola and Sdka trees guarantees welfare (13). 

If the king sits upon a bedstead made solely of candana wood, 
and decorated with gold and a variety of jewels, he receives 
adoration from even the very gods (14). A bedstead made out of 
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the wood of tinduki and SimSapd and joined to the wood of any 
other tree, is not conducive to welfare, nor is the bedstead made 
out of the wood of iriparrii, davadaru, and asana wood joined 
to that of any other tree (15). If bedsteads are made out of 
the wood of ^aka and sdla tree, either separately or jointly, 
it guarantees welfare. The same holds true of bedstead made in 
the similar fashion out of the wood of dSruharidrS, and kadamba 
trees (16). Bedstead of the spandana wood proves fatal, conse¬ 
quently, it is not good, and bedstead made of asana timber jointly 
with wood of others is pregnant with a variety of dangerous conse¬ 
quences (17). The foot of a bedstead is preferably to be made out 
of the wood of mango, spandana, tiniia, or candana trees, but 
that made of spandana wood is good ; and seats and beds prepared 
out of the wood of fruitful trees are always full of good results 
(18). Tusks of elephants joined to the t5q)es of wood mentioned 
above, when used while making bedsteads, always guarantee 
welfare. This is why one should decorate bedsteads with elephant's 
tusks (19). A bedstead when made of the wood of a single tree is pro¬ 
pitious, when out of the wood of two trees it is exceedingly so, when 
out of that of three trees it leads to increase of children, and when 
out of four it leads to the attainment of things and great fame (38). 

A man who sleeps upon a bedstead made out of the wood of 
five trees is sure to die, and a bedstead of the wood of six, seven or 
eight trees spells ruin to the whole family (39)*. 

Fans: We cannot conclude our description of furniture 
without noticing the fans that have been in use in India from time 
immemorial. The objects are to relieve the effects of heat, sweating, 
thirsjr fainting and excess of fatigue {murcchdddhatr^ndgharmair- 
amanaiitvam). According to the Susruta Samhita ‘fanning with 
chowris' {vdla vyajana) is refreshing and keeps off flies and mosqui¬ 
toes, while fanning (with ordinary fans) arrests perspiration, removes 
the sense of fatigue and fainting fits and alleviates the burning, 
scorching and parched sensation.* 

The materials out of which the fans are made, are cloth, cane, 
bamboo, peacock feather and palm leaf. Of the effects of fans 
made of different materials it is noted by the BhavaprakiSa that 
the fan-palm relieves or removes rheumatism and the evils of the 


* Ch. 78,1-39, Vol. II, pp. 973-983. For ' wood arts ' in India, see ‘ Darusilpa 
in India ’—Kedar Nath Chatterjee, Prabasi, a^dha, 1334 B.S,, pp. 418-429. 

a S.S. IV, mv, 82. 
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excess of the humours; bamboo fans mitigate the effect of taktafnUa.' 
In the following text from the Rajavallabha virtues and merits of 
different kinds of fan are described. Fan-i)alm overcomes dis¬ 
turbances of all the three humours, and is light and agreeable; 
bamboo causes heat and irritability and promotes inordinate 
secretion of the airy and bilious humours ; cane, cloth and peacock 
feather overcome disturbances of the three humours, and the hair 
fan is invigorating, and also it keeps off flies, etc. 

I 1 1 1 1 | 

1 II® 


wniCT?r w I 

I I, i. See Indo-Aryan I, p. 262. 
* Quoted in the Sabdakalpadnuna, Vol. VI, p. 4600. 



CONVEYANCES 

[MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 

By Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

The Indian word ydna is employed to denote all means of 
transport i^dti anena), —^transport by land, sea or air. According 
to the Tika of the Amarakosa, ‘the ydna is that by which the 
goods are carried, conveyed and transported from one place to 
another Broadly speaMng, the ydna includes all vehicles and 
conveyances for carrying men, animals and goods and the auxil- 
liary means thereof. In other words the sense of ydna is not 
complete without that of vdhana. Buddhaghosa in explaining 
ydnada suggests; ‘ the word ydnada means a donor of elephants, 
horses, chariots and such other means of conveyance and loco¬ 
motion. He who mends the road, levels it up, constructs a 
bridge or provides a ferry deserves indeed to be called a 
ydnada Thus with Buddhaghosa the word ydna carries with 
it not only the idea of vehicles and conveyances but also that 
of such accessories as roads, bridges and ferries. In other words, 
the Pali Scholiast explains ydna as meaning both the means of 
conveyance and that of locomotion. As an accessory to locomotion, 
the shoes and sandals {updhand) are classed in Pali under ydna, 
and consistently a shoemaker (carmakdra) is called rathakdra. The 
suggested test of quality of ydna lies in their fitness to provide 
ease, comfort and safety*. 

The Mahaniddesa speaks of six kinds oiydna (animal vehicles), 
viz., hatthi (elephant), go (bullock), aja (goats), mendaka (ram), 
ottha (camel), and khara (donkey)*, used for riding purposes* and 


1 ‘ Vahanti nayanti desaddesantaram prapayauti dravyam anena. Vahayanti 
v 5 vahernyantat lyati vahanam ’.—Ksatriya Varga, 58, p. 436, Chandramohan 
Taikaratna ed., Calcutta, 1886. 

• ‘ Yanado ti hatthiyanadinam dayako.yo ca maggam sodheti nissenlih 

karoti setum karoti navaifa patiyadeti sabbo pi yanado va hoti ’,—Sarattha-pakasmi, 
Siamese ed., i, pp. 100-loi. 

• ' Yana sukhavahanto sukhodo nama hoti ’; iUd., pp. 100-loi. 

• Cf. Petavatthu 20®=43®; Jat. VI, 355, where it is said that assatari used to 
draw a ratha. 

® Cf. 1 
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as beasts of burden and drawers of carriages ^ In the Milinda 
Panha, on the other hand, the ydna includes a trained elephant, 
riding horse, a bullock cart, on land a land vehicle, on water a 
water vehicle, in heaven a vehicle of the gods, and on earth one 
that man can use *. To the same effect Buddhaghosa in explaining 
ydna-sannidhi (storage of ydnas) suggests: yanaih nama vayham, 
ratho sakatam sandamanika palanki ti. Na panetaih pabbajitassa 
yanam, upahana yanam pana.* 

The Yuktikalpataru divides the conveyances into jive kinds, 
viz., (i) catuspadam —^those consisting of quadrupeds, or those drawn 
by such animals as elephants and horses; (2) dvipadam —^those consist¬ 
ing of men, or those carried on men’s shoulders, e.g., dold, palanquin, 
and the rest; (3) vipadam —footless, those consisting of boats, ships 
and rafts; (4) bahupddakam —^those consisting of chariots and such 
other many-footed vehicles, and (5) vyomaydnam —serial convey¬ 
ance^*. 

Here we are concerned only with those conveyances or means of 
transport by land, water or air in respect to which men are largely 
dependent on plants. 

I. Means of Transport by Band 

Transport by land was carried on in chariots, carts, and waggons. 
Chariots were of primitive use in India, they being mentioned in the 
Vedas®. The Pgveda tells us of three kinds of chariots, namely, 
ratha, syandana^ and the bridal chariot^. As described there a 
chariot had one wheel®, or two or more wheels®, the axle {aksa) was 
made of ardti wood*®; the chariots had three seats each. They were 

* Loc. cit, 145 (on Suttanipata 816). 

* Loc. cit, IV, 8. 3.—hatthiyanam assayanam thale thalayanam jale jalayaaam 
devesu devayanam manussesu manussayanam etc. 

* Digha Nikaya, I, 6; Digha N. Comm. I, 82. 

iTnr win n iib 

1 

fiiwi 1 

1». 1 wwj 1 p. 7, Cal. ed. 1917. 

® R.V., i, 20,3 : iii. 15. 5 ; iv, 4,10 ; 16, 20 ; 36, 2 ; etc ; A.V., v, 14, 5 ; x, i, 8 ; 
Ait. Brah., vii, 12. 3 ; etc. For details see Vedic Index, II, pp. 201-203. 

* R.V., iii, 53, 19. 1 R.V., X, 85, 20. 

* R.V., i, 164,4. » R.V., i, 130,9; 155,6; 164,2, ii, 13 ; iv, i, 3; etc. 

“ R.V., viii, 46, 27. 
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drawn by horses—two, four, five, seven or more*, by oxen, ass*, 
mule®, who were controlled by reins and urged on by whip {kaii^ 
by a Sdfathi *. A few of the relevant tests are quoted here : 

‘ Come Aswins, with your three columned triangular car ’—^I, 
47 » 2 . 

‘ May your eluant and rich car, swift as a hawk, come, 
Aswins, to our presence'—I, 118, i. 

‘ Come to us, with your tri-columner, triangular, three wheeled 
and well constructed car ’—I, 118, 2. 

‘ We have placed you, Dasras, in your golden, three shafted 
chariot.’—I, 139, 4. 

‘ Showerers of benefits, harness the car which has three 
benches, three wheels,.’—I, 183, i. 

‘.like a hostile chariot (cf. battle of chariots in ix, 91, i) 

(going round) all the regions (of the battle field) ’—^IX, 

94 - 3 - 

‘ Ascend Surya, the chariot made of good kimiuka wood 
and of lalmali, multiform, decorated with gold, well 
covered, well wheeled,.’ ®—X, 85, 20. 

The Arthasastra mentions six types of chariots, namely,. 
devaratha (chariots for gods), pusyaratha (festal chariots), samgramiko- 
(battle chariots), pdrydnika (travelUng chariots), parapurabhiydnika 
(chariots used in assaihng an enemy’s strongholds), and vainayika 
(training chariots) ®. 

Hemchandra also in his vocabulary mentions syandana for 
battles, pusyaratha' for pleasure trips, marudratha for go^s,yogyaratha 
for high officials hke magistrates, parighdtika for travelling, karnt 
for fighting and rathagarbhaka for ascending in air.® 

^ R.V., i. 164. 4 ; Sat. Brah., v, i, 4, 6 ; 4, 3, 8 ; ix, 4, 2, ii. 

* Ait, Brah., iv, 9, 4. 

* Ait Brah., iv, 9, i; Chand. Up., iv, 2, i; v, 13, 2. 

* R.V„ i, 55,7 ; 144 .3 : ii. I 9 .6; vi, 20,5 ; 57,6; x, 102.6 ; A.V., xv, 2, i. 

® English translations—Wilson ed. 

® Loc. cit., Bk II, Ch. 33, 139: The Supdt. of Chariots. Eng. transl., pp. 175- 

176. 

^ Cf. phussaratha (state carriage), Jat., Ill, 238 ; VI, 30, sq. 

w I 

^ilNnr^: « 

Wfw v’w II 
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Amarsimha refers also to same kinds of chariots : {ydne cakrini 
yruddharthe) satdrhgah syandano ratkah (a war chariot), pusparatha 
(any other car for travelling), karniratha, pravahanam (a covered 
car for the conveyance of women), iakaiah, gantri (a carriage drawn 
by oxen), itvika, pdlki, dola, prenkhd (a litter)^ 

The Milinda Panha gives us a detailed list of the different parts 
of a ratha. They are: Isa (pole—A. IV, 191), akkka (axle), cakka 
(wheels—Vism. 238, Petavatthu Comm. 65), rathapanjara (frame 
work, body—V. Vatthu 83, Jat. II, 172; IV, 60; Dham. Comm. 
I, 28), rathadandaka (ole), yuga (yoke—Jat. VI, 42), rasmiyo 
(reins), patadolatthi (goad) and attharana (cover or a rug for a 
chariot—^Dig. N. I, 7 ; Vin. I, 192 ; II, 163).® We also learn from 
other Buddhist texts that the ratha used to be kept in a rathaidld 
(cart-shed—Dham. Comm, iii, 121), and there were rathakdras 
(car-builders, shoe-makers—Vin. IV, 9), the chariot fighters were 
called raihikas (Majjhima I, 397). 

Description of a typical chariot is to be found in the Brahma- 
vaivarta Purana* which runs thus : ‘ It was a most excellent car, 
made of gold, mounted with mirrors, made of crystals, covered 
over with jewels, furnished with posts made of precious jewels, having 
white ya^-tail chauris han^ng from different places, hned with cotton 
pure as fire, bedecked with garlands of Parijata flowers, mounted 
on a hundred uniform wheels quick moving like thought and most 
charming ’ ®. 

Another description also runs thus : ‘ The posts should be made 
of ivory mounted with showy golden ornaments, and set with 
rubies and other jewels. The car of the goddess should have seven 


* Amarakosa, Ksatriya Varga, 51-53 ; Colebrook ed. Bk. II, Ch. viii, sec ii, 
p. 204. 

* ' Kin nu kho maharaja !sa-akkbo-cakka-ratbapahjara-rathadandayuga- 
rasmi-patodam ratbo ti ? Isanca paticca akkhanca paticca cakkamca paticca 
ratbapahjaran ca paticca ratbadan^akan ca paticca ratbo ti sankha,’ etc. p. 27. 

’ Loc. cit., Srikrisbnajanma Kbanda, Ch. 18: 

irw 1 

X X X X X X n 

vrficwnrsupnwt j 11 

a Quoted in Sabdakalpadrtuna. 

Eng. translation. Indo Aryan, I, p. 345, 
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magnificent storeys, with curtains of silk cloth, and mountit^s 
of crescents, and decorated with bells, large and small, gongs, 
chamaras, rings, pennons, flags and looiang-glasses. Such a car 
should first be worshipped, Indra, with flowers of the jasmine tribe, 
and the parijdta, with agallochum and sandal paste, with the aroma 
of fragrant pastiles, and then the image of the goddess should be 
placed in it.’ * 

Chariots constituted a department of military defence like 
the cavalry and the navy. A reference is made to this department 
by Megasthenes and a detailed description is given in the Artha- 
4 astra. From the Vedic to the Maurya is a long period of time. 
Throughout the whole of this intervening period there must have 
been plenty of fighting in ancient India in which chariots were 
certainly used as a means of conveyance.* They were, so to say, the 
ancient counter parts of military motors, armoured cars, etc. The 
human heroes, gods and goddesses, both of history and legend, 
are described as using chariots both for civil and military purposes. 
(Cf. the Ramayana and the Mahabharata). Rajyavardhana, elder 
brother and predecessor of Harshavardhana, is credited as the 
first Hindu ruler who dispensed with the use of chariots in battles. 
It now exists as a sacred relic used in connection with the great 
Car-festival at Puri and other places. 

The Amarakosa gives the following number of chariots of 
a complete brigade; every vahini (battalion) of 405 soldiers in- 


^ Devipurana; Rathayatravidhi mahatmyam, Ch. 39. Eng. transl. Indo Aryan, 
I* P" 345- 'The text runs thus ; 



nnai it fai ii varr ^ mr i 

For different t3npes of gods’ chariots, see KGrtnapurana, Chs. 38 & 40. 

* C^. batties of Kumksetra, that of Poros against Alexander; (V. Smith’s 
Hist, for illustration of the battle-field); Dhana Nanda, Emperor of Magadha, 
had 2,000 war chariots (Diod. xvii, 93; Curtius, ix, 2; Plutarch Alex. 62—quoted 
in Buddhist India, p. 267). 
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dudes 8l cars and 243 horses; three such vahinis form a prtan 3 ,; 
3 pf tanas a camu, 3 camus constitute an antkinl and 10 such amkinis 
an aksauhini, or a complete brigade thus includes 21,870 cars, the 
same number of elephants, 65,610 horses, and 10,09,350 foot soldiers.* 
We have already seen that besides chariots, waggons, palanquin, 
dola, etc, also come under land vehicles, or as means of transport 
by land. They are still in use among the Indians. The waggons 
are next in importance to the chariots. They are called Dakota 
in Pali* and Sanskrit. Throughout the Pgveda and other Vedic 
literature we find waggons being used as a means of bringing harvest 
from the field. But Buddhist literature of the 6th century B.C. 
is full of references about merchants conveying their goods and 
merchandise right across the country in carts drawn by bullocks, 
travelling in caravans. These caravans, long line of two-wheeled 
bullock carts, as many as 500 in number, were a distinctive feature 
of the times (see Jataka stories). There were cart-ferries [nava- 
tittha) for crossing large rivers (Jat. Ill, 230), and land-pilots {thala- 
niydmaka,) to pilot the caravans across the desert in safety. (Jat, 
Fausboll, no 2). In the description of a sakata in the Milinda 
Panha (IV, 6, 6,).we get such terms as nave of the wheel, its spokes 
and the circumference, and the axle-tree*. Tike chariots waggons 
were also used to be employed during battles, and the waggon array 
was known as iakata-vyuha (Jat., II, 404 ; IV, 343 ; Vism. p. 384). 

II. Means of Transport by Water 

Under this heading come ships, boats and canoes. In the Vedic 
texts we find mention of ndu* (ships), and piava^ (boats). A few 
relevant texts from the Rgveda are quoted here : 

'. . . as (merchants) covetous of gain crowd the ocean (in 
vessels), on a voyage '—I, 56, 2. 

‘... as those who are desirous of wealth (send ships) to 

sea’-I, 58. 3. 

'... sailing in a hundred oared ship ’—I. 116, 5. 


* Loc. cU., War chariots, II, viii, 2, 46, p. 210—Colebrook ed.; see also Indo 
Aryan, I, p. 350. 

* Sakata—cart, waggon; Digha N., II, no, 234; Vin. Ill, 114; Jat. I, 191; 
Jat II, 296; Miln. 238; Petavatthu Comm. 102. 

* ' Nabhi pi tassa phaleyya, ara pi tassa bhiije3Tmm, nemi pi tassa opateyya, 
akkho pi tassa bhijjeyya ti ’. Cf. also Vessantara Dilemma I, 173 (IV, i, 37).— 
Rhys Davids and Stede. 

* R.V., i. 31,2 ; ii, 39,4 ; yiii, 42,3 : 83, 3 : A.V., ii, 36, 5 ; V, 19, 8. 

® R.V., i, 182, 5 ; A.V., xii, 2, 48. Eng. transls. are from Wilson's edition. 
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‘. you constructed a pleasant, substantial, winged bark, 
borne on the ocean waters for the son of Tugra.. . 
—1,182, 5. 

Carpentry, at that early age, was a regular profession. They 
(carpenters) made chariots, boats, waggons, etc. They were called 
tvastr (R.V^X, 119, 5). It is mentioned in the Rgveda (IX, 112, i) 
that varioute are the occupations of men: the carpenter desires 
timber, the physician disease, and so on. 

Coming to Buddhist literature, we come across, innumerable 
references to ships, boats, etc., and navigation. In the Digha 
Nikaya (I, 222, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, 283), and Ahguttara 
(3, 368), we hear of sea voyages out of sight of land. In later docu¬ 
ments, such as the Jatakas , the mention of such voyages is frequent. 
In the earlier Sam3mttas, we find mention of voyages lasting over six 
months made in navd. ‘ The later texts * of the 3rd century B.C. 
speak of voyages down the Ganges, from Benares to the mouth of 
the river and thence across the Indian Ocean to the opposite coast 
of Burma, and even from Bharukaccha round Cape Comorin to the 
same destination' *. 

From the Milinda Panha* we get the following information 
about the ship {ndvd), the pilot {niyydmako), the sailor {kammakaro) 
and the port (ndvd-sancarana) ; 

The ship—^it conveys many folk across {ndvd bahuvidha- 
ddru-sanghdta-samavdyena bahum pi janam tdrayati); 
can bear the onslaught of various thundering waves, etc. 
{ndvd bahuvidha-umi-tthanUa-vegavisata-m-dvattavegam 
sahati) ; and journeys over a perilous sea* {ndvd aparimita- 
m-ananta-m-apdram-akkhobhita-gambhlre mahatimahd- 
ghose timi-timingala-makara-maccha-gandkule mahatima- 
hdsamudde carati)} 


* Benares to Burma (Jat. IV, 15-17); Champa to Burma (Jat. vi, 32-35); journey 
to Babylon (Jat. Ill, 126, 189); traffic with China first mention^ in the MilinHa 
(pp. 127, 327 and 359). 

* Buddhist India pp. 95-96. 

® Loc. dt., S.B.E. Vols. 35 and 36; Original text—edited by V. Trenckner. 

* Cf. Divyavadana, p. 228ff; Avadanakalpalata, No. 89; Cuimii^ham's 
StQpa of Bharhut, PI. XXXTV, 2. For description of the Bharhut Sculpture, see 
Barua—^Barhut Jataka Scenes, pp. 78-80. 

* Milinda, vii, 2, 8; cf. also Vin. Ill, 49; Samsmtta, I, 106 {eka-rukkhika), III, 
155=A, iv, 127 {Sarmddika—a. ‘ liner ’); Ang, II, 200; III, 368; JSt. I, 239; II, 
112 ; III, 126; 188; IV, 2, 21, 138; V, 75 (with 500 passengers), VI, 160 (navya- 
canal ?); Miln. 261 (100 cubits long), etc. etc. 
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The pilot—^He should test a shore he has not yet arrived at 
and so guide the ship^; he puts a seal on the steering 
apparatus lest any one should touch it.* 

The sailor—^he is not lazy, he zealously navigates his ship.* 
The port, i.e., the place for the traffic of boats.* 

By the fourth century B.C. it seems that transportation and 
means of conveyance were much better and more advanced than 
ever before, probably because the foundation of a strong central 
government needed these things both for civil and military purposes. 
Navy was a regular department of the Government, supervisors 
regulated traffic. It can easily be conjectured that Chandra Gupta 
with his vast military forces scattered over his whole empire required 
a large number of boats, waggons as well as chariots for transporta¬ 
tion of troops in case of need. We are told in the Artha^tra with 
regard to the naval force : It was under the Navadhyak^, the 
naval force was considerable and the Superintendent of ships had 
to perform multifarious duties. The State maintained both big 
sails {mahdndvah) controlled by captains (sdsakah), steersmen 
{niydmakah), and expert keeper of the sail and rigging; and small 
boats {ksudrakah). The Officials and the Navadhyaksa had not 
only to protect the coastal regions, or rivers from enemies, or to put 
down piracy {himsrka nirghdtayet), but they were also in charge 
of administering the maritime and waterway regulations and those 
relating to markets and harbours ’ (pattanadhyaksanivandham 
panya pattanacdritram)} 

There is a significant passage in the Arthasastra, namely, ‘ they 
(the villagers living on the banks of rivers) shall provide themselves 
with wooden planks, bamboos and boats. They shall by means 
of bottle-gourds, canoes, trunks of trees, or boats rescue persons 
that are being carried off by floods. Persons neglecting rescue 


^ ‘ Niyyamako rattindivam satatam samitam appamatto yattapayatto navath 
sareti,’ etc. p. 378; S.B.E. 35, p. 272. 

* ' Nijryamakassa yam kind mahasamudde kalyanam va papakam va sabban 
tath viditam hoti; niyyamako yante muddikam deti; ma kod yantaih amasittlia ti, 
p. 379; S.B.E. Vol. 36, p. 301. 

* ‘ Elammakaro-bhatako abam, imaya navaya kammath karomi, imayiham 
navaya vahasa bhattavetanam labhami, na me pamado karaniyo, appamadena 
me ayam nava vahetabba ti’-p. 379. 

* ‘ Yatba mahmaja sadhano naviko pattane sutthu katasunko mahasamuddaiii 
pavisitva Vangam Tal^olam Cinath Soviram Suratt^m Alasandadi Kolapattanaih 
Suvannabhilmiib gacchati annam-pi yam kind navasancaranath evam eva ’, etc. 
Miliuda 359. 

® Bk. II, Ch. xxvii, 126-128; Eng. transl. pp. 156-159. See, also for details 
Eautilya—^Narayan Banerjee, pp. 187 sqq. 
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with the exception of those who have no boats, etc., shall be fined 
12 panas'^ 

The author of the Yuktikalpataru® divides Vipada y&nam 
(footless, water conveyances) into two classes, namely, sdmdnya 
(ordinary) and visesa (special). On the basis of measurement 
Sdmdnya boats are again divided into ten subdivisions, viz., kstidrd, 
madhyamd, hhlmd, capald, patald, abhayd, dlrghd, patraputd, garbhard 
and manthard ; of these ten the first four were for inland purposes, 
and the others were oceanic {tdsdmevdmbudhau gatih) —92-95. 

On the basis of their bottom being covered with copper plate 
or with iron plate Viiesa boats (ships) were classed into two types, 
namely, dlrghd, and unnatd; dlrghd again was divided into ten sub¬ 
classes, viz., dlrghikd, tarani, lold, gatvard, gdminl, tarl, janghdld, 
pldvinl, dhdrinl and veginl^. 

Then we have boats with cabins {sagrhd) and without cabins, 
differently named on the basis of the position of the cabin in the front 
(forepart), rear, or the whole of it {sarvamadhydgramandirdh). The 
first was meant for kings and queens, the second for the use of the 
sovereigns during the rainy season, and the third for military 
expedition*. These cabins were used to be made of woods and 
metals, the former being conducive to happiness and prosperity, 
the latter giving pleasure and ease*. 


* Loc. cit., Bk. rV, Ch. iii; Eng. transl. p. 262 ; cf. Yuktikalpataru, Atha Jagha- 
nyajalayanani which include — droifi, ghati, phcdaydnam (tumbi, etc.), carmaydnam, 
vrk^aydnam, and jantuydnam. —^pp. 229-230. 

* Loc. cit., Atha Ydnam, p. 7. (Cal. 1917). 

* m irox 1 

ftul f«rW ftfwvT I I 

mfTWT tfirSt nwr 11 

* Both the Manu Sathhita and the Raghuvaihsa refer to boats used in war, 
thus: 

n Manu, vii, 192. 

flnwwmf v 1 Raghu, iv, 36. 

Cf. Veda—firvT mtxr H Quoted in the Yuktikalpataru. 

vizvT t f 

xsiw VT ilvT I 
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Boats as a pleasant means of conveyance reached a finished 
perfection by the time Kalidasa's immortal epic, the Raghuvaihsa, 
was composed, for we are told therein of a seven storied boat used 
for pleasant trips. Thus : 

fr ^ II XVI I 

We are told in the Mahabharata of ships driven by machine. 
Whether the fact belongs to history or to legend is a moot point 
to decide. The vividness of description surely deserves more than 
a passing notice. 

The requisite passage runs thus; 

mss I 

fii% wmw n i h Maha. I, 143. 

The Yuktikalpataru also gives us the types of wood out of which 
ships and country boats were used to be made together with the 
effects following on the employment of each : 

‘ According to the Vrksayurveda there are four kinds of timber : 
the first, or the Brahmana, class comprises wood that is light and 
soft and can be easily joined to any other kind of wood ; the second, 
or the Ksatriya, class of wood is light and hard and cannot be joined 
to any other classes ; the wood that is soft and heavy belongs to the 
third, or the Vaisya class; while the fourth, or the Sudra, class of 
wood is characterized by both hardness and heaviness. There 
may also be distinguished wood of the mixed {dvijdti) class in which 
are blended properties of two classes. According to Bhoja, a ship 
built of the Ksatriya class of wood brings wealth and happiness. 
It is these ships that are to be used as means of communication 
where the communication is difficult owing to vast water. Ships 
on the other hand which are made of timbers of different classes 
possessing contrary properties are of no good and not at all comfort¬ 
able. They do not last for a long time, they soon rot in water, and 


WT ihiT 1 
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they are liable to split at the slightest shock and to sink down.* 
Care should be taken that no iron is used in holding or joining together 
the planlffi of bottoms intended to be sea-going vessels, for the 
iron will inevitably expose them to the influence of magnetic rocks 
in the sea, or bring them within a magnetic field and so lead them 
to risks. Hence the planks of bottoms are to be fitted together, 
or mortised by means of substances other than iron ' *. 

As to the materials out of which country boats were used to be 
made we have the testimony of Herodotus and others who tell us 
that a kind of reeds was used by the Indians for their construction. 
According to him (iii, 98) one section of this reed would make a 
boat. Ktesias (66) also notes this imusual reed. Diodoros mentions 
of a king of India who built 4,000 boats of reeds which grew about 
the rivers. Pliny (vii. C(2), and xvi, 0(37) 65) speaks of this reed 
as of so prodigious a len^h that sections between two.... can 
make a canoe, capable in some instances of holding three men. 
He says that this reed was used in their temples. The plants were 
distinguished into male and female and had short leaves. Dr. Bale 
says that this plant might be either a cocoanut, the date palm or 
the palmyra palm*. But it appears from the above description 
that the reeds in question refer to toddy palm which are even now 
used as canoes in lower Bengal. 


* Cf. Milinda Panha (IV, 2, 32) where it is said that ' a ship pieced together 
with timber of all sorts is broken up by the force of the violence of the waves ’ (nslva 
pi nanadarusanghatita umivegasampaharena bhijjati)—S.B.E. 35, p. 227. 

* ^ ^ ^ I 

X9TW w ^ w^urfir ?nr n 

^ Imaiiffl I 

fi«nfw- WTWW« 

^ wWn? 1 

ft finw I fwf I w un w v'hw 1 

^ ftrc V mifil w y ^ 

^ l^awnoTffn wy?»v-»irT^! f% 1 

^it ntN w 1p. 224. 

English translation from Indian Shippii^—^Mookerjee, pp. 20-21. 

* Proc. Roy. Irish Aca., 2nd Series, VoL II, 6, pp. 201-203. 
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Strabo refers to the existence of pine, fir, cedar, oak, pitch-pine 
and various other trees as timber employed by the Indians for ship 
building*. 

The Amarakosa gives us almost a complete list of the acces¬ 
sories of a boat: udupa, plava, kola (a raft or float), kupaka, 
gunavrksaka (the mast)®, ksepani (the oar), aritra, kenipataka (the 
rudder), abhri, kasthakuddala (a scraper, or shovel), and secana 
(bucket).* 

III. Means of Transport through Air 

The Yuktikalpataru* distinctly includes the flying conveyances 
[vyomayana, vimana) in the hst of five kinds of vehicles. The 
Samarahgana Sutradhara*, ascribed to king Bhoja, speaks of two 
varieties of flying machines : one meant for solo flight, and the other 
for carrying passengers. 

The first kind is described as follows:— 

‘ A huge bird-like flying machine should be constructed with 
light wood, its parts being neatly and firmly joined. In its hold 
should be placed a mercury engine (turbine ?) with a fire place 
below it. The aviator is carried up in it by the current of air produced 
by the movement of two wings which are propelled by the mercury 
apparatus (turbine ?) within, and makes various figures as he flies 
far up in the air ’*. 

As for the construction of the second kind, the prescription 
is—‘ In the same way (as described above, even) a heavy wooden 
machine, built like a temple, flies in the sky. The clever aviator 
should place, according to rules, stronger and larger jar-shaped 
boiler {drdhakumbhdn) containing mercury within it. The machine 


^ Andent India,—^Mc Crindle, Sec. II-IV, 29, and Sec. IV, XI, vii, 2. 

• Cf. Milinda.—^mast (kupo rajjun ca varattan ca lakaran ca dhareti—S.B.E. 
36, p. 300); anchor—fastens the ship and brings it to rest, (navalakanakam 
bahu umijalakulavikkhobhita salilatale mahati-mahasamudde navaih laketi thapeti, 
na deti disavidisam harituih. navilakanakaih hatthasate pi udake navath 
laketi thanaih upaneti, etc.), S.B.B. 36, p. 299. 

® Colebrooke edition, I, ii, 3, pp. 62-63 : Patalavarga, 25-28. 

• Loc. ctf., p. 7, Calcutta 1917. 

® Loc. cit., Ch. 30, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Baroda, Vol. I, pp. 175-177. 
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(moves) with a start and rises up in the air by the energy of the 
mercury {rasarajaiaktya) which whizzes when slow heat is applied 
to those stronger and larger boilers (containing mercury), from a 
fire burning in an iron pot. That iron propeller {ayasa yantra) 
fitted with mercury (boiler) and well adjusted in the plane roars 
like a lion when it flies up in the air ’} 

This matter of fact description of two kinds of fl5dng machines 
in the Samarahgana Sutradhara is not to be confounded with the 
poetical description of the Puspakas of the Epics, and the Phussa- 
rathas of the Jatakas. Nor can it be reasonably maintained that 
the ^lokas containing descriptions were a later interpolation. A 
similar but earlier description of flying machines may as well be 
traced in the Suttanipata commentary*, which is to be dated as 
early as to the 5th century A.D. In the Pali story the credit of 
first invention of such machines is given to a renowned head of an 
ancient institution of carpenters and wood-carvers near about the 
city of Benares. The required materials mainly consisted in timbers 
of the fig {tidumhara) and such other light wood {appasdra-rukkhd). 
The shape and the size are described. The machine in its completed 
form looked like a wooden bird {kaUha-sakutM) and resembled 
a fl3dng eagle in its majesty {supanna-rdjd viya). The machine 
was fitted with an engine or apparatus inside (yantam puresi). The 
upward movement, the progress of the flight and the manner of the 
surprising descent are described. The necessity for invention 
arose from acutely felt difficulty in maintaining the institute of 
carpenters by the sale of timbers, or by the execution of occasional 
orders. The story speaks of a regular fleet of such machines which 
might be made use of for the satisfaction of the love of conquest, or 
the spirit of world domination. 

The yantra (apparatus) was, according to the Sanskrit treatise, 
a mercury engine (? turbine— rasa-yanira or pdrada-yantra) which 
was made in the shape of a water jar {kumbha), with an arrangement 




• Paramatthajotika, Vol II, Part 2, pp. 575-577. 
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for heating the mercury by a fire-place (jvalanadhara) under it. 
The sound of the boiling mercury according to variations in the 
heat produced is vividly descril^d. The timbers of a fig-tree, 
mmitioned in the Pah story, are no more than an example in point 
of laghu dam (light wood) recommended in the Sanskrit work^. 

* For other points of detail, see ‘ Flying machines in Ancient India ’, an article 
in the Calcutta Review by Barua and Majumdar, Dec. 1933, pp. 287S. 


THE THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF BENGAL 

VAI§IJIAVISM 

By S. K. De 

I 

It is difficult to give a proper exposition of the philosophy 
of Bengal Vaisnavism without a detailed reference to the sacred 
texts which are cited throughout as revealed and indisputable 
and on which indeed the faith elaborately bases its philosophical 
ideas. The whole system is built up on a direct explication of its 
own peculiar sectarian texts ; and absolute faith in their interpreta¬ 
tion by its acknowledged theolo^ans is essential for an acceptance 
of their truth. Such entire reliance upon verbal authority and 
verbal interpretation makes it difficult in any exposition to steer 
clear of the texts which are quoted at every step, but it also impairs 
the value of its theology and philosophy as an independent system 
of thought. The usual procedure is to make a dogmatic statement, 
and then support it not so much by argumentation, which is held 
at discount, as by a compilation of authoritative texts, chiefly 
derived from the Snmad-Bhagavata Pur ana, and by interpretation 
of those texts in the light of the peculiar dogmas and doctrines of 
the school. The basic theory of the threefold 6akti of the supreme 
being, for instance, is founded upon a text of the Visnu-purdna, 
ampUfied by other texts; while its other fundamental doctrine 
of the threefold aspect of the deity as the Brahma, Paramatman 
and Bhagavat is entirely based upon a system of interpretation 
of a single text of the ^rtmad-Bhagavata. The same remarks apply 
to its central postulate of the highest and exclusive divinity of 
Krsna; while its doctrine of Bhakti is deduced from a peculiar 
thwry of emotional reahzation which is based entirely upon a series 
of devotional texts and dogmatic statements. 

It is true that in some older systems of Indian philosophy mere 
Tarka or discursive reasoning is deprecated as a means of attaining 
ultimate truth ; and in most systems, belief in Sruti or revelation 
and interpretation of revealed texts are at least theoretically accepted 
as the proper mode. But in the speculations of the Bengal school 
this attitude of reverence for infallible authority appears to have 
been carried to its extreme limit. The Bengal school of Vaisuavism, 
^eving that everything is revealed by grace of a personal god„ 
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theoretically rejects all Pramanas excepting Sabda or revealed 
word, but Sabda as a source of belief has a peculiar si^ficance 
in this school. We shall have occasion later on to explain its theory 
of Pramana, but, briefly speaking, the appeal is not to reason but to a 
system of scriptural authority. It is true that theoretical homage is 
paid to Sruti or the Vedas in the wider sense of Indian philosophy, but 
the term 6abda in practice denotes other kinds of sectarian scriptures 
which, as Smrtis, are hardly admitted by older philosophical schools. 
The Pramana is practically circumscribed to a few Vaisnava Puranas 
and other sectarian texts ; but it is curious to note that these texts 
are regarded as revealed or authoritative chiefly on the strength 
of statements to that effect in these texts themselves. Older Sruti 
texts, when convenient, are indeed cited with respect, but we are 
told that the sense of the earlier Srutis is unfathomable, and that 
the Vaisnava Puranas, which can explain them properly, are the 
only kind of revelation which are accessible at the present decadent 
age. In the compilation and exposition of the Pur^a and Smrti 
texts, again, the same dogmatic attitude is prominent, Non- 
Vaisnava texts are rejected as tamasika and untruthful, and even 
among Vaisnava texts the $ninad-Bhagavata alone is regarded 
as the quintessence of all 6astras and as possessing the supreme 
authority. Other schools of Vaisnavism have propounded their 
doctrines by writing elaborate commentaries on the Veddnta-sfttra 
and interpreting it in their own way ; but the Bengal school regarded 
the ^nmad-Bhdgavata as Vyasa’s own commentary on his Veddnta- 
sutra, and therefore confined itself to an interpretation of this Purana 
in its own light, instead of composing a separate commentary on 
the Sutra. They therefore proceed almost entirely on an explication 
of the Bhdgavata Purdna. If some of the texts cited from this 
or other sources are apocryphal, this fact makes no difference 
so long as they fall in with the peculiar doctrines of the school. 
Even of Vaisnava texts there is a careful selection and arrangement 
of those which are favourable, and inconvenient texts are sometimes 
quietly forgotten or glossed over or sometimes twisted in an in¬ 
genious way to suit its particular views. These methods are not 
unfamiliar to students of sectarian religious literature, but they 
possess little philosophical interest. The details of such a method 
may prove interesting and valuable to the faithful devotee, but 
they hardly appeal either to the general reader or to the critical 
enquirer. 

It would appear, therefore, that as it is chiefly a system of 
mystical-emotional dogmatics, the strictly philosophical views of 
the Bengal school of Vaisnavism are intimately mixed up with 
the details of its devotional theologism and its emotional erotic 
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jnysticism which are set forth in its pious text-books of legend 
and fancy. Its purely speculative thought, therefore, cannot be 
easily disentangled from its sentimental and mythical envelopment. 
The Bengal Vaisnavism, no doubt, presents itself as a deliberate 
historical religion promulgated by a definite founder, but in the 
practical worMng out of the system the direct intuitive realisation 
or the teachings of the Master hardly find a place. Except the usual 
obeisance and homage to Caitanya and general passages testif3dng 
to his identity with the supreme deity, there is nowhere in 
the extensive works of Sanatana, Rupa and Jiva any direct reference 
to his personal views and teachings. These theologians and philo¬ 
sophers are chiefly concerned with the godhead of Krsna and his 
Lila as revealed in their older scriptures, and Krsna in their theory 
is not an Avatara but is alone the supreme deity himself {svayam 
bhagavan). They are almost entirely silent about Caitanya-lila 
and its place in their devotional scheme, and it is somewhat strange 
that in presenting a system of religion in his name they rely upon 
older sources and do not refer at all to his direct realisation of spiritual 
truths. The divinity of Kr^a as the exclusive object of worship 
is elaborately established, but the divinity of Caitanya, which is 
implicitly acknowledged in Namaskriyas and other devotional 
verses, is hardly ever discussed. It is said in one of the Bengali 
lives of Caitanya that these works themselves were not only inspired 
but were directly communicated to these disciples by Caitanya 
himself, but even then there is no direct acknowledgment of this 
fact by the Gosvamins themselves, nor is there any devotional 
interpretation of the divinity of Caitanya or Caitanya-lila, as there 
is of Krsna and &sna-lila. There cannot be any doubt that the 
devout life of Caitanya inspired these faithful disciples, but in the 
building up of their systems of theology and philosophy there is 
no reference to the life, personality or views of the Master himself. 
There is, on the other hand, an entire dependance upon a complicated 
system of text-interpretation, rather than upon any direct and 
vivid spiritual illumination. It must be admitted that in these 
treatises we reach a high level of the emotional Bhakti doctrine 
in the setting of a vital and practical system of religious beliefs, 
and the life and personality of Caitanya must have been to his 
devout followers a powerful exemplification of these beliefs and 
doctrines; but we still move in an indefinite haze of mythology, 
sentiment and speculation, derived from Puranic tradition; while 
the intellectual seriousness or the ethical nobility of the tenets 
is hardly propounded with the force of direct realisation, inasmuch 
as they are completely merged in a floating mass of uncertain myths, 
legends and traditional beliefs. 
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Having regard to this peculiar method and standpoint of the 
Bengal school of Vaisnavism, it will not be possible for us to refer 
in detail to the large mass of cited texts which are not always of 
general interest; nor would it be profitable for us to enter into 
the more or less scholastic disquisition on words and phrases. All 
that we can do here is to give a rapid resume of the main dogmas 
and doctrines, and indicate only generally the way in which these 
are sought to be established. As our object is chiefly historical, 
we shall as far as possible avoid criticism and discussion, and confine 
ourselves to a descriptive exposition of the essential features of its 
philosophical and theological ideas. Historically, however, Bengal 
Vai^avism derives a great deal, in an eclectic spirit, from previous 
Vaisnava systems, especially from the doctrines of the Ramanuja 
sect; but with our limited object in view it will be necessary for 
us to avoid all comparative observations and maintain an attitude of 
descriptive objectivity. We shall also limit ourselves to an account 
of the subject chiefly derived from the theological and philosophical 
Sanskrit works of Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva, excluding its further 
development in Bengali devotional works and in the much later 
Sanskrit works (i8th century) of Vi^vanatha Cakravartin and 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana. 

The main theological presuppositions of the school are set 
forth in Sanatana’s Brhad-Bhdgavatdmrta, and its supplement 
Samksepa- or Laghu-Bhdgavatdmrta written by his brother Rupa, 
but most of their imphcations find a place in the Samdarbhas of 
their nephew Jiva, more especially in the latter’s ^nkrsna-samdarbha. 
We have already given elsewhere' an account of some of the principal 
doctrines of the Bhdgavatdmrta ; in this article we shall confine 
ourselves to a brief survey of the professedly philosophical six 
Samdarbhas of Jiva Gosvamin. 

The Satfidarbhas of Jiva Gosvdmin 

These works give us the entire philosophy as well as theology 
of Bengal Vaisnavism in a systematic form. They consist of 
six Samdarbhas, viz., Tattva-, Bhagavat-, Paramdtma-, ^rikrsna-, 
Bhakti-, and Priti* ; there is also a supplementary work on the 


^ Contributed to the projected Kuppusvami Commemoration Volume. 

* Our references are to the following editions of the texts: Tattva, Bhagavat, 
Paramatma, Radharaman Press edition, Murshidabad, B.S., 1317, 1324, 1335 respec¬ 
tively ; edited by Pranagopala Gosvamin, Navadvipa, B.S. 1332 ; Bhakti, 

edit^ by Syamalala Oovsamin (along with the five other Saifidarbhas), Calcutta, 
Saka 1822; Priii, edited by Pranagopala Gosvamin, published from Noakhali (no 
date); Sarva-satfwadinl, edited by Rasika Mohana Vidyabhfisana, Vang^ya Sahitya 
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first three Samdarbhas, called AnuvySkhya and named Sarva- 
samvadim, which contains explanatory comments on obscure points 
and dilates upon topics which have been imperfectly dealt with 
in the original texts. Jiva Gosvamin also wrote a running comment¬ 
ary on the Snmad-Bhdgavata, but since these Samdarbhas profess 
to give an exposition of the speculative ideas of Bengal Vaisnavism 
chiefly by a direct explication of texts, skilfully selected and arranged 
from that work according to the philosophical design of the cult, they 
constitute in reality a sectarian commentary on a considerable 
portion of the Bhdgavaia; and the general name of this collection 
of Samdarbhas is therefore appropriately given by its author as 
Bhdgavata-santdarbha. The word Samdarbha means a systematic 
strinjging together or collection, and the work in question, though 
considerably original in its outlook and presentation, is deliberately 
designed to possess that characteristic. After acknowledging the 
inspiration of the work to Rupa and Sanatana, the author informs 
us that a Bhatta friend of theirs belonging to the South {ddksindtya 
bhatta), had already composed a work on the subject, compiling 
it from the treatises of old Vaisnavas {vrddha vais'mva). This 
acknowledgment is repeated at the commencement of each of the 
six Samdarbhas; and we are told that from this original, the present 
Samdarbhas were composed on the same lines but in a more orderly 
form and sequence. Jiva Gosvamin himself explains in his Sarva- 
samvadim that the phrase vrddha vais'mva includes what is written 
by old Vaisnava writers like R^touja, Madhvacarya, ^ridhara- 
svamin and others, and that there is nothing in his work which 
is a figment of his own imagination. Baladeva Vidyabhu^na 
informs us that this Daksinatya Bhatta was Gopala Bhatta who 
was one of the six Gosvamins and associates of Rupa and Sanatana. 
Rupa and Sanatana, again, not only preceded Jiva in life and thought 
but were also his acknowledged preceptors in the Vaisnava doctrine 
and practice. In spite of this customary appeal to old authorities 
and modest disclaimer of originality, the work, however, is not a mere 
compilation but betrays a systematic plan and execution, as well 
as originaUty in its ideas and methods, which in spite of considerable 
affinities cannot be regarded as belonging to the same schools of 
thought as those of Ramanuja or ISfedhva. To Jiva Gosvamin 
belonged the whole heritage of Vaisnava philosophical thought, 
upon which, as a matter of fact, he freely draws, besides utilizing 
Sruti (chiefly Upanisadic) and Purana texts; and no important 


Patimat, Calcutta, B.S. 1327=1930 A.D. The Krama-samdarbha has been printed 
along witib the text (and the commentaries of Sridhara and Visvanatha Cakravartin) 
by Radharaman Press, B.S. 1310 (=1903 A.D.). 
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proposition is laid down which is not supported by some such texts. 
But the system which he builds up on this foundation is essentially 
his own and deserves independent consideration. As the work, 
however, consists chiefly of a string of Bhdgavata quotations and 
of a system of interpretation of that authoritative text, it is in 
appearance at least a series of Samdarbhas or systematic collections. 

The scope and object of the work are indicated by the author 
himself in the Tattva-samdarhha, which informs us that they are 
identical with those of the ^rimad-Bhdgavata, of which his own 
work is merely an exposition. He states accordingly that the main 
Tattva or principle to which his work, like the Bhdgavata, is related 
{sambandha) is Kr^a-tattva, which is higher than any other Tattvas ; 
that its subject-matter {abhidheya) is Bhakti or the devotional attitude 
by which alone that Tattva is attainable; and that its motive 
(prayojana) consists of Priti, or love for Krsna as a means of worship. 
The six Samdarbhas are consequently arranged on this Gastric plan. 
The first four are devoted to the Sambandha-tattva, and are intended 
to establish Krsna as the highest deity and the most exclusive object 
of worship; the Bhakii-samdarbha deals with the Abhideya-tattva 
which is Bhakti; while the last Pnti-samdarbha is concerned with 
the Prayojana-tattva which is Priti considered as the best way of 
divine worship. In other words, Jiva Gosvamin is concerned, in 
the first Samdarbha, with a theory of knowledge (Pramana) which 
leads on, in the next three Samdarbhas, to a theory of ultimate 
reality (Tattva), while the last two Samdarbhas are devoted to a 
theory of summuni bonum (Ni^reyasa or Purusartha) and the means 
of attaining it. In the survey we propose to make in the following 
pages we shall generally follow this order of treatment, and give 
a brief resume of the successive works with a view to setting forth 
the main doctrines in their general outline; but for convenience 
and continuity of treatment we shall occasionally have to gather 
together and deal in one place our author’s remarks on various topics 
which are sometimes scattered over the different books. The method 
which Jiva Gosvamin follows of laying down principles by the 
explication of texts naturally involves a great deal of repetition 
and digression. We shall try to avoid them as far as possible, 
although in any faithful account of his works they are to a certain 
extent unavoidable. 

The Tattva-samdarhha 

The Tattva-sarndarbha, which is preliminary, deals chiefly with 
Pramana or proof, and concludes with a general discussion of the 
Prameya or subject to be proved, this last topic being further eluci¬ 
dated and elaborated in the succeeding Samdarbhas. 
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Jiva Gosvamin’s theory of Pramana, which is widely accepted 
by the school, is very simple. He rejects without much ceremony 
the conventional six or eight Pramanas, viz., Perception (Pratyaksa), 
Inference (Anumana), Revelation (Sabda), Analogy (Upama), Sup¬ 
position from circumstances or implication (Arthapatti), Non¬ 
recognition (Abhava or Anupalabdhi), Equivalence (Sambhava) 
and Tradition (Aitrhya), on the ground that they are all, with the 
exception of Sabda, defective and unreliable. In his Sarva- 
samvadini^ he discusses the question at some length,* and takes 
pains to show the Hmitations of each of these Pramanas, except 
Sabda. Besides, the ordinary man is naturally liable to four kinds 
of error, viz., Bhrama (error due to wrong perception of one thing 
for another), Pramada (error due to heedlessness), Viprahpsa 
(error due to the wish to deceive) and Karanapatava (error 
due to the insufficiency of the senses). The Pramanas are also 
not capable of comprehending the incomprehensible and 
superphysical. His analysis easily leads him to the conclusion 
that the other Pramanas being defective and insufficient, 6abda 
or Revelation alone as a Pramana is valid ; for, in his opinion, Sabda 
is free from these defects and is independent of the other Pram^as, 
which can never supersede it. Moreover, Sabda can touch things 

^ Here he speaks of ten Pramanas, adding Arsa (i.e. knowledge derived from 
the sayings of gods and Rsis) and Cesta (i.e. Imowledge derived by physical effort, 
e.g. by lifting a thing) to the above eight; but Arsa may be included in Sabda and 
Cesta in Pratyaksa. The Cesta is accepted by Tantric writers. 

* Of the ten Pramanas with which Jiva Gosvamin is concerned here, the 
Pratyaksa or Perception is said to be of five kinds, based respectively upon the five 
senses, but to these is added Manasa Pratyaksa or internal perception, which is 
independent of the sense-organs. Apart from the fact that each of these six kinds 
of Pratyaksa may be either sa-vikalpa or nir-vikalpa, the Pratyaksa may also be 
either vaiiu^a or avaidu^a according as it belongs to the learned or the non-learned. 
While the former is free from error and becomes the basis of Sabda itself when it 
is the Pratj’-aksa of the great seers, the latter is liable to error and is thus very defec¬ 
tive as a Pramana. The so-called universal Pratyaksa, which is supposed to consist 
of what is perceived by all, can never be discovered as the standard of truth, because 
it is not possible to bring together the whole of the perceiving world. The Pratyaksa 
can be accepted as a Pramana only when (as in the case of Vaidu^) it involves 
Sabda, and not otherwise. The Anumana, s^ain, is essentially syllogistic, but 
syllogistic inference does not always lead us to truth. The validity of the Anumana 
depends on that of the Vyapti, but Vyapti is not invariable. The existence of fire 
cannot invariably be inferred from the existence of smoke, for smoke may also 
arise where the &e is just extinguished. The Vyapti is only probable and never 
certain; the Anumana therefore is at best only a source of probable knowledge. 
The other Pramanas hardly require detailed consideration. They are not independent 
Pramapas at all but are valid in so far as they involve Pratyaksa, Anumana or 
Sabda, and can be accepted as Pramanas otdy to that extent. These minor 
Pramanas can never give us the knowledge of higher realities. 
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which the other Pramjbcias cannot. It must, however, be noted 
that the other Prama^as are not absolutely rejected, but they are 
rejected only as independent sources of knowledge. They may 
be employed as Pramanas subsidiary to Sabda. Thus, Inference 
is not altogether rejected as a Pramana, and the author himself 
largely employs argumentation. But Inference, according to the 
Vai^ava theory, is not a Pramana if it is independent of the scrip¬ 
ture. If it is based on the scriptures, the inferential process is 
a valuable aid to knowledge. It is clear, however, that even this 
attitude, by making the other Pramanas subordinate, exalts Sabda 
as the chief and infallible Pramana. 

It is concluded, therefore, that as a source of knowledge the 
only authentic and reliable Pramana is 6abda, which is the source 
of all superphysical knowledge and which consists of revealed words 
{aprdkrta-vacana-laksaiM). This position, in the opinion of our 
author, is supported by the Vedanta-sutra-kara by the Sutras ii, 
1, II (iarkapratisthdndt), i, 1, 3 {idstra-yonitvdt) and ii, i, 27 {irutis 
tu iabda-mulatvdt), as well as by the Vaisnava scriptures. This 
is indeed the general position of the Vedanta, but the earlier 
Vedantists appear to have believed not in Sabda in general 
but in Sruti, which denoted pre-eminently the Vedas and the 
Upanisads. But in later sectarian schools the word Sabda 
came to be employed in an extended sense so as to indicate other 
kinds of scriptures, which the earher philosophers regarded as Smrti 
but which now came to be recognized as of equal value with the 
Sruti. It is argued that the Vedas in the present decadent age 
are difficult to master and understand, and the sages who interpret 
them do not agree. The scriptures which can rightly determine 
this obscure sense of the Vedas are the Itihasa and Purana, which 
therefore constitute the only kind of Sabda that is practically more 
valuable to us, and, being of equal authority, the only authentic 
source of knowledge in the present age. The Puranas were brought 
into existence, for this specific purpose of rendering the unfathomable 
sense of the Vedas comprehensible to the ordinary mortal, by the 
great sage Vyasa, who was himself the apportioner of the four Vedas 
and an incarnation of the supreme being for that purpose. The 
Purana is so called because it completes or fulfils {pUrana) the sense 
of the Veda. It is argued that a complement cannot be different 
from that which it completes; the defective parts of a gold bangle 
can be made good by gold alone and not by any baser metal. It 
further stated that those topics of the Veda which are called 
Akhyana, Upakhyana, Gatha and Kalpa are daborately dealt 
with in the Purana ; and in this sense also the Puraijia elucidates and 
amplifies what is vaguely or implicitly contained in the Vedas. Thus, 
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those who know the four Vedas with the Upani^ds and the Vedaiigas, 
but do not know the Puranas cannot, in the opinion of our author, 
be regarded as truly learned men. The two sets of scriptures, 
the Veda and Pur^a, are both revealed and are ultimately identical 
in purport, but they are sometimes regarded as different because 
of the use of accent (svara) and some peculiarities of arrangement 
{krama-bheda) in the earlier texts. But, apart from its greater 
intelligibility and accessibility, the Purana is even superior to the 
Veda, because it can be stuped not only by the twice-bom male 
but also by women and Sudras and does not suffer from the limitation 
of caste, sex or age. By this indication the denotation of the word 
6abda as a Pramana is not confined to the 6ruti alone, but is ex¬ 
tended to the Itihasa and Purana, which must be regarded as a part 
(and in practice the most authentic part) of the Veda. This position 
is supported by a skilful compilation of texts, but as the texts are 
mostly selected from the Pur^as, we have the curious method 
of establishing their authenticity chiefly on the strength of statements 
made by themselves. 

Of the Itihasa and Purana, again, the Purana is to be preferred 
as a source of knowledge. But we are told that in the present 
age the individual Puranas are not all available in their completeness, 
and they celebrate different gods. Hence the average poor mortal 
is too puzzled by their diversity to understand their real sense. 
The doubt regarding the admissibility of some of them naturally 
arises from the fact that the different Puranas appeared at different 
periods of time, and that though they were suitable for the epoch 
for which they were composed, they are not all suitable for the present 
age. We find, therefore, the classification of Puranas into Sattvika, 
Rajasika and Tamasika groups. Verses from the Matsya-purdna 
are quoted to explain that the Sattvika Puranas deal with the great¬ 
ness of Krsna, the Rajasika with that of Brahma, and the Tamasika 
with that of 6iva. There is a fourth miscellaneous kind (Samldrna) 
which speaks of Sarasvati, the Pitrs and other deities or semi-divine 
beings.^ In his Bhagavat-samdarbha (p. 143) Jiva Gosvamin points 
out that Puranas like Skanda are sometimes full of errors {skandddau 
kvacid bkrdmakam asti), and states that such Puranas as deal with 
the glory of Siva and other gods should not be accepted by Vaisnavas 
{tathdvidham Hvddi-pratipddakam idstram ca na vaisnavair grdhyam). 
It is Sattvika Puranas alone, which are devoted to Kr^a, that 
should be regarded as authentic. In other words, Jiva (^svamin 


* The words ascribed to the Buddha are not regarded as valid Sabda- 
pramlnas; for the scriptures which ascribe divinity to him also state his words 
were meant to delude tiie demons (Sarva-soffivadini, p. 5). 
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would make us accept only those Puranas which are explicitly 
or implicitly Vaisnava; for, like most other sectarian apologists, 
he beheves that the Puranas of his own school alone are capable 
of revealing the entire truth to be found in the Vedas, the other 
Puranas either failing to understand or misrepresenting the import 
of the Sruti. 

Even among the Vaisnava Puranas the highest place of authority 
is assigned to the $nntad-Bhdgavata, which can on no account be 
superseded. It may be objected that since Vyasa composed his 
Brahma-siitra with the special view of determining the sense of 
all Veda, Itihasa and Purana, why should the Bhdgavata be taken 
as authoritatively final ? In reply it is stated that the Brahma- 
sutra has not been accepted by the followers of other sages who have 
composed other Sutra works. Moreover, the Sutras are brief and 
cryptic, and have been differently interpreted. Hence it is held 
more reasonable to accept one great available Purana, which is 
revealed scripture, which gives us the essence of all Veda, Itihasa 
and Purana and which forms in reality Vyasa’s own commentary 
on the Brahma-sutra. Such a Purana, it is maintained, is the $nmad- 
Bhdgavata, which is accepted as the one supreme authority and the 
greatest of all Pramanas {sarva-pramdna-cakravartlhhutam), although 
our author very conveniently forgets that the Bhdgavata also, Uke 
the Brahma-sutra, is not acknowledged on all hands. 

This exclusive authority of the ^rtmad-Bhdgavata is main¬ 
tained on the supposition that Vyasa himself, after having composed 
the Brahma-sutra and having brought the different Puranas into 
existence, was not completely satisfied; he therefore composed 
the Bhdgavata which he obtained through Samadhi or spiritual 
meditation. In this final work he found a synthesis of all Sastras, 
and it forms the only genuine commentary of his own Sutras {nija- 
sutrdndm akrtrima-hhdsya-bhutam). The work proceeds with an 
exposition of the Gayatri, which forms the essence of the Vedas; 
but the chief reason of its authoritativeness is found in the fact 
recorded by itself that it was revealed to Vyasa in his spiritual 
meditation. Because of this direct revelation by the Bhagavat {sdksdd 
bhagavatodita), it is the most Sattvika of all the Puranas, dear to 
the Ivord and desired by all his devotees. The theory of the school 
thus beheves that the themes of the Brahma-sutra and the Bhdgavata 
respectively are identical, for what appeared to Vyasa’s mind in 
a subtle form and was expressed by him in the form of brief Sfltras, 
is alleged to have been amphfied in the Bhdgavata in the form of an 
extensive Bhasya on these Sutras. To demonstrate the correctness 
of this behef Jiva Gosvamin makes several attempts to show directly 
that some of the Bhagavata verses have the same meaning as some 
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of the Sutras of Vyasa; in his Paramdtrna-samdarhha, pp. 257f, 
for instance, he gives a detailed exposition of the first verse of the 
Bhagavata as containing the entire gist of the Brahma-sutra and the 
Gayatrl. As the Bhagavata is thus taken to be the only genuine 
and original Bhasya of the Brahma-sutra written by Vyasa himself, 
the other commentaries written by later scholars according to their 
Umited light, have to be rejected in its favour. It is for this reason 
that the Bhagavata is studied with behef and devotion by those 
who desire to realize spiritual truths, for this work has undoubtedly 
attained the position of the lord of all scriptures {sarva-idstra-cakra- 
varti-padam dptam). The extensive popularity of the work, which 
has been widely accepted, praised and commented upon, also testi¬ 
fies to this position. A series of commentaries written by great 
scholars and devotees exists, and Jiva Gosvamin gives a brief 
enumeration of those which he found most noteworthy, viz., Tantra- 
bhagavata (mentioned in the Hayailrsa-pahcardtra), Hanumad- 
bhasya, Vasana-bhasya, Sambandhokti, Brhat-Kamadhenu, Tattva- 
dipika, Bhavartha-dipika, Paramahamsa-priya, and 6uka-hrdaya; 
besides these, there are works on the Bhdgavata such as Muktaphala, 
Harilila and Bhakti-ratnavali, all of which are worthy of consider¬ 
ation. 

One might ask in this connexion as to why the great Samkara 
did not accept the Bhdgavata as the original Bhasya of the Brahma- 
sutra. This question is answered by a pious appeal to a mythical 
legend. We are assured that Samkara did not entirely disregard 
the Bhdgavata, but for a special reason he only concealed his own 
predilection for the superior teaching of Bhakti and preached 
dehberately a doctrine of non-duality which tended to obscure it. 
This special reason is found in the pious legend recorded in the 
Padma-purdna that Samkara was an Avatara of Mahadeva, who in 
Vaisnava scriptures is a devotee of the Bhagavat, and was entrusted 
with the mission of making men disbelievers in order that the progress 
of the world might be continued.* Samkara, however, is taken 
to have given expression to his true personal views on the matter 
in such works of his as the Govinddstaka, which is concerned with 
Krsna-lila as described in the Bhdgavata. He has thereby implicitly 
subscribed to doctrines to which he appears to be explicitly indifferent 
in his other works. Even if he did not comment on it, Samkara 
thus recognized the value of the Bhdgavata by writing hymns 


* The verse occurs in the Padma-purat^a, Uttara-khanda, Ch. 62, 31 and is 
cited in the Paramatma-saifidarbha. It purports to be an adless of the Bhagavat 
to Siva: svSgamaih kalpitais tvarn hi jandn mad-vimukhan kuruj mam ca gopaya 
yena syat srffir e^ottarottaraU 
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inculcating Bhagavata ideas. Moreover, Madhv§,carya, who was 
a direct pupil {sdksac chisyatdm prdptaih') of Samkara, wrote a 
commentary on the Bhagavata in order to combat wrong views 
promulgated by such other pupils of Samkara as Punyaranya, who 
advocated ^amkara’s Advaita-vada. 

Having thus established the superiority of the ^nmad-Bhdgavata 
Purdna as the chief, original and unerring source of revelation 
and as the best of all Pramanas, Jiva Gosvamin proceeds to state 
that in his own Samdarbhas he has only explained the drift of the 
Bhdgavata for determining the highest truth. This description 
is correct in so far as he proceeds to build up his doctrines on a system 
of interpretation chiefly of that religious text. It does not indeed 
mean that he has given us the true sense of the Bhdgavata. He 
may or may not have done so ; but it certainly means that his own 
elaborate system is entirely based upon a direct explication of the 
Bhdgavata in the light of the peculiar tenets of his school. Other 
schools have also attempted explanation of the Bhdgavata, but 
they have hardly gone to this extreme limit of basing their funda¬ 
mental doctrines solely on the interpretation of that text. No 
doubt the Bengal school, by this method, has attempted to secure 
for itself the authority of one of the greatest and most universally 
revered religious works of mediaeval times; but this gain has been 
counter-balanced by the fact that its doctrines stand or fall according 
as the Bhdgavata is accepted as possessing such exclusive authority 
or not. Indeed, the unquestioning acceptance of the Bhdgavata 
must be regarded as one of the fundamental postulates of the school; 
and even if there may be other interpretations of that text, the 
peculiar doctrinal interpretations of its own theologians must also 
be unquestionably accepted. In this respect the commentary 
of Sridhara-svamin is acknowledged by this school in so far as it 
relates the Bhakti-doctrines. Referring to this commentary, which 
attempts to reconcile the Advaita-vada of Samkara with the Bhakti- 
vada of mediaeval Vaisnava sects, Jiva Gosvamin explains, in 


^ These words are omitted in some editions of the text (e.g. in editions by 
Nityasvariipa Brahmacari and by Satyananda Gosvami), possibly to avoid an 
historical error on Jiva Gosvamin's part. The words, however, occur in the 
Berhampore edition, as well as in the manuscripts of the Tattva-sanidarbha which 
we have consulted in the Dacca University collection. That the words must have 
occurred in the original is clear from the fact that otherwise the word antara in the 
immediately following sentence (tac-chi^ydntara-punydranyddi-rltika-vydkhyd-praveia- 
idnkayd) would be meaningless. It appears that in Jiva's opinion Madhva in his 
commentary followed what Jiva considered to be the real teaching of Saipkara as 
embodied in such works as Govindd^faka and thereby counteracted tte evil effects of 
commentaries written by Saxpkara's other disciples like Punyaranya, who followed 
the Saipkara-bhasya at Krsna's bidding to serve a particular purpose of the deity. 
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accordance with the belief of his school, that the real object of 
Sridhara was not to effect such a reconciliation but to teach the 
doctrine of Bhakti. If the great commentator diversified this 
teaching with Advaita-vada it was done in order that the Bhakti-vada 
might ^ acceptable to the Advaita-vadins. The exposition of 
Sridhara, who is called a Parama Vaisnava, is therefore accepted 
by this school in so far as it follows the pure Vaisnava tradition. 
The Bhasya of Ramanuja in the same way is accepted with great 
respect as coming from the South, which was a great stronghold 
of Vaisnavism, although it cannot be said that, in spite of occasional 
borrowings, the peculiar tenets of Ramanuja and his sect have been 
accepted in their entirety. As to the Advaita theory of Samkara, 
Jiva Gosvamin does not think it necessary to refer to it in detail 
in his work, as it is fairly well known. We are also informed that 
all the Vedic and Puranic texts cited are given as he found them 
himself in the original works ; but some texts, which he himself 
had not seen, are derived from previous works of such Madhva 
writers of Vijayadvaja, Brahmatirtha and Vyasatirtha, who have 
written commentaries respectively on the Bhagavata, the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Brahma-sutra. 

Having stated his theory of Pram^a, his sources and his method, 
Jiva Gosvamin proceeds to indicate briefly the chief Prameya or 
object to be proved in his work. In this connexion he states the 
Sambandha, Abhidheya and Prayojana of his work, which we have 
indicated above, and which, the author himself informs us, is identical 
with those of the Bhdgavata. They are respectively the Bhagavat- 
tattva or Krsna-tattva, dealt with in the first four Samdarbhas, 
the Bhakti-tattva and the Priti-tattva elaborated successively 
in the two succeeding Satndarbhas. In connexion with this statement 
of the scope and object of his work, Jiva Gosvamin tells us about 
the origin of the $nmad-Bhdgavata, which arose from the extra¬ 
ordinary illuminating Samadhi (or Isvara-pranidhana, as the Yoga- 
sutra puts it) of Vyasa, in the course of which he obtained a complete 
revelation of the highest spiritual truths described in the work. Jiva 
Gosvamin, by way of indicating the central themes, now discusses 
the character of that beatific vision and details some of the principal 
truths revealed to Vyasa. This Samadhi is described in the Bhdgavata 
I, 6, 4-1 1, which is now quoted and its chief implications considered. 
Vyasa had a vision not only of the two partial aspects of the supreme 
being, viz., Brahma and Paramatman, but also of the Bhagavat 
who represents the most complete manifestation as the Perfect 
Person. This distinction, to ^ explained fully later on, forms 
one of the fundamental doctrines of the Bengal school, but the 
authority for this doctrine is found in the Bhdgavata itself, of which 
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it is supposed to form the Sarnbandha-tattva. Vyasa also realised 
the essential difference or duahty as well as identity between the 
Jiva and the Paramesvara, which forms the very foundation of 
his inspired work; for, from Vyasa’s own words it appears that 
although the Jiva consists of pure consciousness {cid-rupa) it is yet 
overpowered by the Maya-^kti, which is the cause of Samsara ; 
while Maya being an extraneous 6akti of the Bhagavat, the Bhagavat 
is superior to it and is untouched by its influence. Hence the Jiva 
and the Bhagavat are perceived as different in essence (Svarupa) 
and capacity (Samarthya). In this connexion our author takes 
some pains to refute the view of the Advaita-vadins that the difference 
is not real but is due to a difference in attributes (Upadhi), by means 
of which the unconditioned Brahma conditions itself (Pariccheda- 
vada) or ephemerally reflects itself (Pratibimba-vada) as the Jiva. 
As the implications of these theories are discussed more fully later 
on, it is not necessary' to linger over them here. Our author does 
not in the same way beheve in the theor}!- that the Brahma is the 
only one so-called Jiva (Eka-jiva-vada). He maintains, on the 
authority of the Bhdgavata, that there is a plurahty or Jivas. Each 
of the individual Jivas, as pure consciousness, forms a part of the 
highest being, but it is also an agent and enjoyer of its own action. 
This capacity for activity, however, does not make the Jiva indepen¬ 
dent of the Ivord, for the Jiva, as a subordinate or servant, merely 
carries out the will of the Master. This relation of master 
(Sevya) and servant (Sevaka) of the Paramatman and the Jivatman 
is a real eternal distinction, and it continues even when the bondage, 
which, due to the Maya-sakti of the Eord, is removed and lois grace 
is obtained. As Bhakti or devotion to the Eord, is the highest 
good, Moksa or emancipation is indeed a small matter, and the 
Jiva in its duality continues as a separate worshipping entity even 
after emancipation. In this way is estabhshed the Abhidheya 
of the Bhdgavata, viz., the necessity of worshipping the Bhagavat 
(Bhagavad-bhajana or Bhakti). 

From the same indications is also affirmed the necessity of 
divine love or Piiti as the Prayojana or motive of the Bhdgavata, 
for the removal of the fetters of Maya is possible only by this means. 
The Bhdgavata was specially composed to induce and direct deluded 
Jivas to such worship as lead them to Bhakti, which is the sole 
way of salvation. The means of worship, of course, relate to Sadhana- 
bhakti, i.e. Bhakti which arises from (hrect instruction of the 6astra 
[upadeidpeksa), but Sadhana-bhakti is the first step to Prema-bhakti 
which arises only from the grace of the deity {tat-prasdddpeksa). 
Even Jnana or divine knowledge, such as the Advaita-vadins speak 
of, is not possible without Bhakti {jhdnddes tu bhakti-sdpeksatvam 
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eva). Thus the Bhakti-tattva consists of the Upasya (the deity 
to be worshipped), the Upasaka (worshipper) and the Upasana 
(worship). The object of the Bhdgavata is to establish clearly 
that the only Upasya is Krsna, who is not an Avatara but 
the Bhagavat or supreme deity himself. That the attainment 
of divine love (bhagavat-prema) is a higher bUss than the bliss of 
attaining Brahma {hrahmdnanda) or Moksa-nirvana is also shown 
by the fact that Vyasa composed the Bhdgavata with the express 
purpose of teaching it to Suka, who had already attained 
Brahmananda, and leading him further to Bhagavat-prema. The 
case of ^uka also indicates that it is possible to worship the Bhagavat 
even after the so-called emancipation on the attainment of Brahma. 

Jiva Gosvamin then proceeds to show from the Bhdgavata that 
the spiritual truths or Tattvas which Vyasa attained in his Samadhi 
are such as have been accepted by all Tattvajnas or philosophers, 
for they are testified to by the experience of all emancipated devotees 
{sarvdtmdrdmdnubhavena sa-hetukam). The highest of all these 
Tattvas, which forms the central theme of the Bhdgavata, is stated 
briefly in i, i, 2, and i, 2, ii to the elucidation of which, as a funda¬ 
mental principle, Jiva Gosvamin now turns his attention. In the 
first of these verges it is stated that the reality or Vastava Vastu can 
be known only from the Bhdgavata, while the second verse describes 
what this Reahty or ultimate principle is in the following terms: 

vadanti tat tattvavidas tattvam yaj jnanam advayam 1 

brahmeti paramatmeti bhagavan iti sabdyate 11 

‘ The Tattva which the knowers of reality call advaya jhdna 
is expressed by the designations of Brahma, Paramatman and 
Bhagavat ’. 

This verse is said to sum up the concept of absolute reality as 
propounded by the Bhdgavata, of which it forms, as it were, the 
main Sutra. At any rate, it is accepted as such by Jiva Gosvamin 
who practically deduces his whole philosophy on its basis; for the 
Advaya-jnana-tattva, referred to in the first fine of this verse, is 
now explained in the rest of his Tattava-samdarbha, while the three 
aspects of the divinity, embodied in the three concepts of Brahma, 
Paramatman and Bhagavat and mentioned in the second line of 
the verse, are dealt with in the three succeeding Samdarbhas. A 
prehminary analysis of the verse, therefore, is important from this 
point of view. In the first line of the verse the ultimate reality 
or Tattva is spoken of as Advaya-jnana-tattva, while the second 
line designates three stadiums or gradations of the same reality 
as Brahma, Paramatman and Bhagavat. It will be necessary to 
understand at the outset what is signified by the main concept 
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Advaya-jnana, which is the pivot round which the Vaisnava concept 
of absolute reahty propounded by Jiva Gosvamin revolves. The 
rest of the Tattva-samdarbha, therefore, is devoted to the elucidation 
of this fundamental Tattva, from which fact the Samdarbha itself 
receives its name. 

The term Advaya-jnana does not signify Nirguna Advaita- 
jnana of the monistic idealists of the Advaita school, but a dualistic 
Saguna interpretation is given of the phrase. The term Jnana is 
explained as consisting of pure consciousness {cideka-rupam) which 
is self-luminous {sva-prakdsa); but the word Advaya does not mean 
‘ sole ’ or ‘ without a second ’, but it signifies ‘ that like which there 
is no second Tattva or Reality ’. The ultimate reality is called 
advaya because there is no other self-existent conscious or unconscious 
principle which is similar to it {svayamsiddha-tddridtddrsa-vastvdntar- 
dbhdvdt). The Jiva is no doubt a conscious principle similar to it, 
but the Jiva is not self-existent inasmuch as it is subordinate to the 
Paramatman as the ultimate conscious principle. Nor is there 
any other self-existent unconscious, i.e. material, principle which 
is similar to it; for such principles as the phenomenal world, time, 
space, etc. are not in their turn independent of the ultimate principle. 
Thus, there is nothing equal to it, as Jiva Gosvamin further explains 
in his Sarva-samvddim, in the same {svajdttya-bheda) or different 
{vijdtlya-bheda) category. In itself also {svagata-bheda) the ultimate 
reality is advaya, because it is an indivisible substance in which 
there is no difiFerence between the essence and the form, such as 
is found between the conscious principle and the organic body 
in a human being. It is also called advaya in the sense that its 
own infinite Saktis or Energies are the onty things which accompany 
it {sva-saktyeka-sahdyatvdt), but which cannot exist without its 
ultimate existence {tena vind tdsdm asiddhatvdt). But the ultimate 
reality as the advaya is not mere consciousness ; it is a unity of 
consciousness, existence and bliss. In other words, the word tattva 
or essential principle indicating the highest good {parama purusdrtha), 
implies by the qualification of advaya the unity of highest knowledge 
or consciousness (Jnana) and the highest bliss (Parama Sukha), 
^ well as of eternal reality (Nityatva). The Advaya-jnana-tattva 
is finally identified with the Bhagavat as the highest and most perfect 
manifestation of the Absolute; and as such it forms the essential 
theme of the Bhdgavata. 

It is necessary to understand the true nature of the Jiva as 
a conscious principle in order to realize the nature of the Paramatman 
of wWch it is a part, and with which, as an eternal, pure and 
indivisible conscious principle, it is identical. But as this subject 
of the relation of the Jiva to the Paramatman is dealt with in more 
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detail in the Paramdtma-samdarbha, we shall advert to it later in 
that connexion. But since the Paramatman far transcends the 
Jiva and forms its ultimate support, it has been designated 
the Asraya or the ground by the Bhdgavata (ii, 10, 1-2). In this 
connexion it is pointed out that the Purana deals with ten topics, 
viz., Sarga, Visarga, Sthana, Posana, t 5 ti, Manvantara, I§anukatha, 
Nirodha, Mukti and Asraya. These terms are explained in the 
Bhdgavata ii, 10, 3-5 ; Jiva Gosvamin discusses them but _ shows 
that of these the last is the most important. This theory of Asraya, 
however, is estabUshed by the mystical conception of the three 
kinds of Purusa. It is shewn that the Adhyatmika Purusa or 
JivaJs identical with the Adhidaivika Purusa (e.g. Surya), while 
the Adhibhautika Purusa is the visible body, the word purusa in 
the last case meaning only the Upadhi of the Jiva. None of these 
can be the ultimate ground or Asraya, as they are dependent on 
each other. It is the Paramatman who is_ self-existent {svayam- 
siddha) and independent of every other Asraya {ananydiraya) ; 
he alone can be the Asraya of these as well as of everything else. 
If the Jiva is sometimes called Asraya, it is only because the Jiva 
is a part (amsa) of the Paramatman. Throughout the Bhdgavata, 
especially injts tenth book, ^rikrsna as the Paramatman is described 
as the sole Asraya. 




PISCHEL ON CHARACTERISTICS OF PRAKRIT 

LANGUAGES * 

By Batakrishna Ghosh 

§1. Indian grammarians and rhetoricians include under the 
designation Prakrta a number of literary languages, and they consider 
their derivation from Sanskrit as their common characteristic. 
Therefore they as a rule derive the word prakrta from prakrti : 
‘ element,’ ‘ basis, ’ and Sanskrit is considered to be this basis. Thus 
says Hemacandra i, i; prakrtih sarnskrtam, tatrabhavam tata dgatam 
vdprdkrtam : ‘ The basis is Sanskrit. That which has its origin in it, 
or is derived from it, is called Prakrit.’ Similarly Markandeya, 
fol. I; prakrtih samskrtam, tatrabhavam prdkrtam ucyate ; Dhanika 
on Da^arupa 2, 60: prakrter dgatarn prdkrtam; Simhadevaganin 
on Vagbhatalamkara 2, 2 : prakrteh sarnskrtdd dgatam prdkrtam; 
Prakrtacandrika in Peterson, Third Report 343, 7 : prakrtih sams¬ 
krtam, tatrabhavatvdt prdkrtam smrtam. Cf. Narasimha, Prakrtasabda- 
pradipika, p. i : prakrteh samskrtdyds tu vikrtih prdkrtt matd, and 
Prakrtasaihjivani in Vasudeva on Karpuramanjari, ed. Bomb. 
9, II : prdkrtasya tu sarvam eva samskrtam yonih. For other ety¬ 
mologies see §16. 

§2. The Rasikasarvasva in Narayana on Gitagovinda 5, 2 
lays down; samskrtdt prdkrtam istam tato ’pabhramsabhdsanam: 
‘ It is assumed that the Prakrit is derived from Sanskrit, and the 
Apabhramsa-language is derived from Prakrit.’ A quotation by 
Samkara on ^akuntala 9, 10' makes it further specific; samskrtdt 
prdkrtarn irestham tato ’pabhrarnsabhdsanam. Maharastri (§12) is 
considered to be the ‘ best Prakrit ’ according to Dandin, Kavyadarsa 
I, 34 : Mahdrdstrdsraydm bhdsdm prakrstam prdkrtarn viduh. This is 
explained by the fact that Maharastri was considered to be most closely 
related to Sanskrit. When the Indians speak of Prakrit in general, 
they understand by it almost always the Maharastri.* It is considered 
to be the language which lies at the root of the other Prakrit languages,* 
and in the works of the native grammarians it occupies the first 
place. The oldest grammarian Vararuci devotes to Maharastri 
9 chapters with 424 rules, and to the three other languages dedt 


* Abbreviations as in Pischel. 

* In Pischel, De gr. Pr., p. i. ® Lassen, Inst., p. 7, iif.; Muir, OST. 2*, 43ff. 

* MSrkan^eya, fol. 4. Somewhat differently Vararuci 10, 2 ; ii, 2 ; cf. however 
Muir l.c. 
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with by him he devotes 14,17, and 32 rules respectively, and declares 
at the end (12, 32) that all that has not been mentioned specifically 
should follow from Maharastri : iesam MdhSrdstnvat. The other 
grammarians proceed in the same way. 

§3. Opinions of the Indians vary considerably as to what 
should be understood by Prakrit in the wider sense. Vr. considers 
as Prakrit the Maharastri, Paisaci, Magadhi, and Saurasenl. He 
includes moreover the Arsa (§16), the Culikapaisacika and the 
Apabhramsa. Herein he is followed by Trivikrama, Simharaja, 
Narasimha, and Laksmidhara, with the difference that Trivikrama 
excludes the Arsa, and Simharaja, Narasimha and Taksmidhara 
do not mention it at all. Markandeya fol. 2ff., divides the Prakrit 
into four classes : bhdsd, vibhdsd, apabhramsa, paisdca. Among the 
bhdsdh he includes: Maharastri, ^auraseni, Pracya, Avanti, and 
Magadhi, and polemising against an unmentioned author * he excludes 
the Ardhamagadhi, which is said to be only a Magadhi not much 
different from ^auraseni, the Daksinatya, which has no particular 
distinguishing feature, and the Bahliki, which belongs to the Magadhi. 
As vibhdsdh he mentions : Sakari, CandMi, Tabari, Abhiriki, Sakki, 
rejecting Odri and the Dravidi from this category. He traces back 
the 27 kinds of Apabhramsa to 3, namely ndgara, vrdcada and upa- 
ndgara, and the ii Paisaci-dialects to the three ndgaras : Kaikeya, 
Saurasena, and Pancala.* Similarly teaches Ramatarkavagisa.* 
Maharastri, Sauraseni, Magadhi, and Paisaci are considered to be 
Prakrit languages by all grammarians. 

§4. Vr. does not mention the Apabhramsa at all (§3). It 
would be wrong however to infer from it like Lassen * that the lan¬ 
guage is later than Vr.® It would be equally unjustifiable to accuse 
Vr. of superficiality and inaccuracy as Bloch * has done. The reason 
is that along with others Vr. too does not consider the Apabhrmsa to 
be Prakrit. As Namisadhu on Rudrata, Kavyalamkara, 2, ii, 
remarks, some authors postulated three languages, Prakrit, Sanskrit, 
and Apabhramsa : yad uktam kais cid yathd, prdkrtam samskrtam 
caitad apabhrarnia iti tridhd. To them belongs Dandin, who in 


‘ This author is not Bharata, as can be inferred from the fact that the verse on 
the Vibhasah is almost identical with BharaUyanatya^astra, 17, 49. All other verses 
differ from Bharata. The quotation is found also in the Prakiincandrika 
of Krsnapan^ta in Peterson, Third Report, p. 346f. Cf. also Ramatarkavag^la in 
Lassen' Inst., p. 21 . 

* The text has been partly published by Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon., p. 181. 

* Lassen, Inst., p. 19-23cf. Kramadi^vara, 5, 99 and Bharatiyanatya^astra, 

17. 48ff. 

* lAlt. 2* 1169. ‘ Weber, IStr. 2 , 57 ; Pischel, KB. 8, 145. 

* Vararud und Hemacandra (Giitersloh 1893), p. i4f.=:KZ. 33, 332f. 
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Kavyadarsa i, 32, differentiates between four kinds of literary works : 
those which are composed in Sanskrit or Prakrit or Apabhramsa, 
and those in which more than one of these languages have been used 
(mtira).^ Apabhratnsa understands Dandin according to i, 36 
the languages of the Abhiras, etc. when they are used in artificial 
poetry [kavyesu) ; in the manuals (sdstresu) everything that is different 
from Sanskrit is called Apabhramsa. Markandeya, fol. 2, mentions 
in a quotation the language of the Abhiras among the Vibhdsdh (§3) 
as well as among the Apabhrarnsa-languages, of which 26 more are 
mentioned, such as the Pancala, Malava, Gauda, Odra, Kalingya, 
Karnataka, Dravida, Gurjara, etc. According to this view therefore 
popular languages of Aryan or non-Aryan origin are called 
Apabhramsa. Ramatarkavagisa remarks on the other hand that the 
vibhdsdh should not be called Apabhram^, when they are used in 
dramas, etc. Only the languages actually spoken by the people 
are Apabhramsa. Thus in his opinion Magadhi as literary language 
is a bhdsd, and an Apabhratnsa as popular language.* Ravikara 
quoted by Bollensen on Vikr., p. 509, differentiates between two 
lands of Apabhramsa. One is derived from Prakrit and differs but 
slightly from it in flexion, composition, and word-formation. The 
other however is the popular language (desabhdsd).^ While Sanskrit 
and Prakrit follow the rules laid down about their form, the 
Apabhramsa is dominated by the usual speech of the people. The 
older Vagbhata too knows this definition of the Apabhramsa. In 
Vagbhatalainkara 2, i, he accepts four languages, Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhramsa and Bhutabhasa, i.e. Paisaci, and in 2, 3 he remarks 
that Apabhramsa is the pure language of the respective countries : 
apabhramias tu tac chuddham tattaddeiesu bhdsitam. The younger 
Vagbhata in Alainkaratilaka 15, 3, distinguishes between Sanskrit, 
Pr^rit, Apabhramsa and Gramyabhasa. In an inscription from 
Valabhi, it is said in praise of Guhasena that he was an adept in 
composing works which were written in three languages, Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Apabhramsa (lA, 10, 284). Rudrata, Kavyalamkara 
2, 12, assumes six languages : Prakrit, Sanskrit, Magadhabhasa, 
Pisacabhasa, Suraseni, and Apabhramsa, each of which according to 
the country concerned is further divided into numerous sub-varie¬ 
ties : sastho’tra bhuribhedo deiaviiesdd apabhramsah. Amaracandra, 


^ He is followed by Kavicandra in the Kavyacandrika as quoted by Lassen, 
Inst., p. 32. The number is doubtful in Bhojadeva, Sarasvatikanthabharana, 2, 
7 ff- P- 56. 

• Lassen, Inst., p. 2if.; cf. Muir, OST. 2* , 46. 

* Saqiskitam, Prakrtam, and De^abha^ are also for Somadeva, Kathasarit- 
sagara, 6, 148, the bha^atrayani yan manu^ye^u sanibhavet. Cf. Ksemendra, B^^hat- 
kathamahjari 6,47.52. 
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Kavyakalpalatavrtti, p. 8, similarly teaches the sixfold variety of 
languages. 

§5. We have accordingly to consider the popular dialects of 
India as Apabhramsa. Without doubt literary works of every kind 
were composed in them in times much earlier than that of the 
literary momunents preserved to us. This is proved in the case of 
dramas by the Bharatiyanatyasastra 17, 66, inasmuch it allows the 
actors the use also of a provincial language besides the Sauraseni, 
the proper language of the dramas: iaurasenam samdiritya hhdsd 
kdryd tu ndtake | atha vd chandatah kdryd deiabhdsd prayoktihhih. In 
this connection we should not however think of the artificial dramas 
of the classical period, but rather of folk-theatres of the kind of 
Yatra in Bengal,^ the musical plays of Hindustan,* of popular 
theatres of Almora,* and Nepal,* of which we possess a specimen in 
the Hariscandranrtyam.® This Apabhramsa has never been called 
Prakrit but Apabhramsa, which, according to Dandin, was used in 
artificial poetry, and was but slightly different from Pr^rit (§4) 
according to Ravikara. For this reason it was also popularly 
considered to be derived from Prakrit (§2). We find it in the 
Apabhramsas dealt with by the Prakrit grammarians, in Pingala, 
and in other works (§29). By Prakrit langu^es the Indians always 
understand literary languages. Prth\ddhara in the introduction to 
his commentary on Mrcchakatika, p. v, ed. Stenzler=p. 493 ed. 
Godabole * says expressly : Mdhdrdstryddayah kdvya eva prayujyante. 
He., 2,174, p. 68, speaks of words which had not been used in Prakrit 
by ancient poets (purvaih kavibhih) and which therefore should be 
avoided. Dandin, Kavyadarsa, i, 35, says that the Sauraseni, Gaudi, 
Lati, and other dialects of this kind were used in conversation under 
the designation Prakrit, and Ramatarkav^isa forbids the practice 
of calling the vibhdsdh Apabhram^ when they are used in theatres, 
etc. (§4). We have therefore to distinguish between a ^auraseni- 
Apabhramsa, the old popular speech of ^urasena, the continuation 
of which constitutes the modern Gujarati or Marwmi,’ and a 
^auraseni-Prakrit, the artificial language, which is used as Sauraseni 

* Wilson, Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 2*, 4i2ff.; Nisikanta 
Chattopadhyaya, Indische Essays (Zurich 1883), p. iff. 

* F. Rosen Die Indrasabha des Amanat (Leipzig 1892), Introduction. 

* See V. Oldenburg, Zapiski vostodnago otdfelnija Imperatorskago Russkago 
ArcheologiCeskago ObSCestva, 5, ZQoff. 

* Kktt, De trecentis Canakyae poetae Indici sententiis (Halle 1873), p. iff .; 
Pischel, Ka^og der Bibliothek der DMG. (Leipzig 1881) 2, 5ff. 

* Das Hari^andranrtyam. Ein altnepalesisches Tanzspiel. Herausgegeben 
von A. Conrady (Leipzig 1891). 

* Lalitadiksita's quotation in Godabole, p. i, comes from there. 

’’ Pischel, Academy 1873, p. 398 ; Hoemle, Comp. Gr. p. XXV, 
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in the prose of the dramas and in all its characteristics resembles 
Sanskrit. The Sauraseni-Apabhramsa however was used also in 
the lyric poems and was afterwards remodelled after the fashion of 
Maharastri, the Prakrit of lyric poetry and artificial epics (Kunst- 
epos), for song and recitation, although the chief characteristics of 
the dialect were left untouched. An example is given by He. 4,446 : 
kanthi pdlambu kidu Radie, which in ^auraseni-Prakrit would have 
been kanthepdlambamkidainRadle,becomes however kanthe pdlambam 
kaam Raie in Maharastri with the dropping of d. He. wrongly 
declares that the Apabhramsa as a rule follows the Sauraseni (§28). 
Similarly there was a Maharastra-Apabhramsa, of which the modern 
Marathi is the continuation,^ and a Maharastra-Prakrit, the 
Maharastri of the grammarians ; a Magadha-Apabhramsa (§4), which 
through the intermediary step of the I<at-dialect continues to live 
up to the present day principally in the language of Bihar and of 
Western Bengal,* and a Magadha-Pmkrit, the Magadhi of the 
grammarians.* For Paisaci s. §27, for Arsa §16. 

§6. The Prakrit languages are therefore literary languages 
(Kunstsprachen), in so far as they have been considerably changed 
by the poets for literar}'^ purposes. But they are not artificial 
languages, if thereby it is meant that they are pure inventions on 
the part of the poets.* It is just the same with them as with 
Sanskrit, which indeed is neither itself the general language of daily 
intercourse among the cultured classes in India, nor is even 
based upon the same,* but is certainly derived from a dialect spoken 
by the people, which was raised to the status of the general literary 
language on political or rehgious grounds.® The difference however 


^ Garrez, JA. vi, 20, p. 203ff. (Paris 1872); wrongly Hoernle, Comp. Gr. p. XXII. 

* Hoernle, Comp. Gr. p. XXIV. In Academy l.c. I have wrongly designated 
Pali as Magadha-Apabhraqisa, against which E. Kuhn, Beitrage zur Paligrammatik 
(Berlin 1875), p. 8. I corrected the mistake already in Jenaer Eiteraturzeitung 
1875, p. 316. 

® The theory postulated by me in the Academy 1873, p. 379!., has been here 
improved upon on various points. Hoernle, Comp. Gr. p. XVIIif. is essentially 
in agreement with me. I differ from him however in numerous details, as is shown 
by the following paragraphs. Shankar Pandurang Pandit has confused Apabhramsa 
with Prakrit in Gaiidavaho, p. EVff. 

* Beames, Comp. Gr. i, 201. 223 ; Sorensen, Om Sanskrits Stilling i den almin- 
del^e Sprogudvikling i Indien (Kobenhavn 1894), p. 22off. Pischel, De gr. Pr. p. 3off. 
sho^d be corrected accordingly. 

* Franke, BB. 17, 71. I doubt whether there was ever one living language 
for all the cultured people of the whole of Aryavarta. Cf. also Wackernagel, Altind. 
Gr. p. XEII, note 7. 

* In GGA. 1884, p. 512 I gave out the suggestion that the Classical Sanskrit 
is based on the dialect of Brahmavarta. Cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Gr. p. XXVI, 
note II, 
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lies therein that it is quite impossible to derive all the Pr^rit 
languages from one and the same source. I^east of all can they 
be all derived from Sanskrit, as the Indians mostly assume (§i), and 
with them Hoefer,* Lassen,* Bhandmkar * and Jacobi.* Every 
Prakrit dialect has a number of grammatical and lexical peculiarities 
in common with the Vedic, which distinguish it sharply from 
Sanskrit. Such points of contact are : the looser rules of Sarndhi; 
the passage of intervocalic d, dh, into I, Ih) the suffix -ttana=VeA. 
-tvana^ \ the Svarabhakti; the gen. sg. of femin. in -«^=Ved. -dyai, 
the instr. pi. in -e^m=Ved. -ebhih ; the imperative Ao/fi=Ved. 
bodhi ; id, jd, Sttha=Yed. idt, ydt, itthd ; te, me as accusative; amhe= 
Ved. asme] Prakrit pdso ‘eye’=Ved. pas^; AMg. vagguhim= 
vagnubhih, saddhim—sadhnm) A. dive div^—Vtd. divi dive', J§. A. 
kidha, AJVI^. A. kiha=Yed. kathd', mdim=Vt 6 .. mdkim, ndim= 
Ved. naklm ; AMg. viu=viduh *; Mg. -dho, -dhu, A. -ahO=Ved. 
-dsah; M. JM. A. kunai, jS. kunadi=krnoti ; AMg. JM. sakkd= 
Ved. ^akydt; A. sdhu=Ved. saivat', AMg. ghimsu=We.d. ghramsa] 
M. AMg. JM. S. A. khambha=Ved. skambha) M. AMg. JM. S. 
rtikkha (tree) = Ved. ruksa ; future sOccham from Ved. srus; the AMg. 
infinitives in -ae, -Uae=Yed. -tavai ; the A. absolutives in -ppi, -pi, 
-t)t=Ved. -tm, in -ppinu=WQ.d. -ivtnam and others, which have been 
dealt with in this grammar in proper places. This alone is sufficient 
to render it impossible to consider Sanskrit to be the only source of 
Prakrit.® 

§7. Not less close is the relation of the Prakrit languages with 
the Middle Indian and New Indian languages than with Vedic. 
The inscriptions of A^ka give us information about at least four 
Middle Indian popular dialects. The inscriptions from second century 
B.C. to third century A.D., which are found in caves, on Stupas and 
grants etc., prove that there was a popular language which was 
understood in widely distant parts of India. Senart has called the 
language of these monuments ‘ prakrit monumental This designa¬ 
tion is however misleading, for it suggests that the language was 
purely an artificial one. There is as little reason to accept this view as 


^ De Prakrita dialecto §8. 

* Inst. p. 25f.; I Alt. 2®, 1163, note 5. ® JBoAS., 16, 315. 

* KZ. 24, 614, where he says ‘ Pali and Prakrit on the whole are only a later 
form of Sanskrit.’ 

* V. Bradke, ZDMG. 40, 673. 

* Pischel and Geldner, Ved. Stud, i, p. XXXI, note 2. 

’ Ved. -Stud. 2, 235f. 

* Weber goes too far when he (IS. 2, iii) sees, in the Prakrit languages nothing 
but degenerated Vedic dialects. Cf. 9. 

* Les inscriptions de Piyadasi 2, 488. He is followed by Sorensen, l.c. p. 187. 
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to agree with Kern ’ that Pali is an artificial language, even though, 
like the Arsa (§16), both might have undergone various transforma¬ 
tions as vehicles of literature. As most of these inscriptions are 
found in caves, I st^est that this dialect should be called I^ena-dialect 
according to the word /ena=Skt. lay ana ‘ cave ’, which often occurs 
in the inscriptions. The designation Lata-dialect from /a^=Pkt. 
latihi=S)s.t. yasti ‘pillar' furnishes a parallel to this. All these 
dialects are continuations not of Sanskrit, but of sister-languages of 
same, and most of their peculiarities are met with again in the 
Prakrits. A few examples in connection with the first edict of 
A^ka will be sufficient here. From likh we find in the first edict the 
participle of the causative Girnar lekhapitd, Shahbazgarhi likhapitu, 
Jaugada likhdpitd, Mansehra \f\ikhapita, —a form, which is shown 
also by the pillar inscriptions (Senart 2, 597). Similar forms 
from consonantal roots are seen in the lyena-^alect: ba{m)dhdpayati, 
kiddpayati, pnddpayati, va\m\ddpayati (Hathigumpha Inscription, 
pp. 155, 158, 160, 163),’“ as well as in the Pah likhdpeti, and these 
forms are of very frequent use in Prakrit (§552). Asoka’s likhdpita 
corresponds to JM. lihdviya (Erz. 63, 31), Asoka's likhdpayisam 
(Girnar 14, 3) to Mg. lihdva'issafn (Mrcch. 136, 21).—Gimar prajuhi- 
iavyam from hu (to sacrifice) with pra * shows an extension of the 
present-stem, as is the usual practice in Pali and Prakrit.—In 
Girnar samdjamhl and mahdnasamhi the pronominal locative ending 
has been used in the case of nouns; Shahbazgarhi and Khasli have 
mahanasasi, mahdnasasi, i.e. mahdnasamsi, —a form which is found 
regularly in the pillar-edicts and the separate-edicts. In the Eena- 
dialect is found Ja[m]budipamhi (Karle Inscription, No. i),* thuvamhi 
=stupe,^ Anugdmimhi (Nasik No. 6"),* Tiranhumhi (Nasik No. ii*’. 
19),^ as well as Tiranhumi, i.e. Tiranhummi.^ To this corresponds 

in Prakrit the locative M. JM. J^. AMg. in -mmi, AMg. -msi. 
Further to be noticed is the use of asti in plural, like Prakrit 
atthi (§498), and of se which is used exactly in the same way in 
AMg. From the Lena-dialect I shall furtW point out only the 
declination of i- and M-stems, of which the gen.-sg. ends in -no 
and -sa, i.e. -ssa as in Prakrit, just as the gen. -sg. also of w-stems 
ends in -sa. In all these points, as also in many others, the Prakrit 


* Over de Jaartelling der zuidelijke Buddhisten (Amsterdam 1873) p. 14!. 

® Actes du Siaddme Congr^s International des Orientalistes (Leiden 1885) 3, 2. 

* Pis(±el, GGA. 1881,1323!. 

* Inscriptions from the Cave-Temples of Western India. By Jas. Burgess 
and Bhagwanlal Indraji (Bombay 1881), p. 28. 

* Senart, l.c. 2, 472. • Arch. Survey of Western India, 4, loi. 

' Arch. S. of W. 1 .4,106.114. ® Arch. S. of W. 1 .4, 99. 
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corresponds to the Middle Indian popular dialects, and nothing 
corresponding to them can be found in Sanskrit 

§8. On account of the analytical character of the New Indian 
languages the relationship of Prakrit with them cannot be proved 
from the flexional systems. But this relationship is all the more 
frappant in phonology and morphology, as also in the case of 
MiMle Indian. Patanjali, Mahabhasya I, p. 5, 2if., says that of 
every word there are many incorrect forms {apabhramiah), as, for 
instance, of the word gauh (cow), there are the Apabhramsah gam, 
goni, gotd, gopotdlikd} Of these forms gdm is very much in use in 
Prakrit; of JM. gonl the masculine form is gono (§ 393). On Panini, 
I, 3, I (p. 259), Katyayana mentions to which Patanjali 

adds vattati and vaddhaii. On Panini, 3, i, 91 (2, 74), Patanjali adds 
supati, and Kaiyata expressly says that such verbs are apabhramiah 
Anapayati is found in the inscriptions of Asoka (Senart 2, 559) 
and the Bena-dialect (Arch. s. of W.I. 4, 104, no), to which corres¬ 
ponds S. Mg. dnavedi (§ 551), whereas the Pali has dndpeti. Already 
Kielhom has noticed that there are homonymous forms for vattati, 
vaddhati, supati also in Pali. In Prakrit they are M.AMg. JM. 
vattai, J^. 6. vattadi, M. AMg. JM. vaddhai, §. vaddhadi (§289, 291), 
M. suvai, suai, JM. suyai {§ 497). 

Indian grammarians and writers on poetics divide the vocabu¬ 
lary of Prakrit into three classes: (i) samskrtasama ‘ same as in 
Sanskrit ’ (C. i, i; Sr. in Pischel, De gr. Pr. p. 40), usually tatsama 
‘ like it (i.e. Sanskrit) ’ (Triv. in Pischel, l.c. p. 29 ; Mk. fol. 2; 
Dandin, Kavyadarsa i, 32 ; Dhanika on Dasarupa 2, 60), as well 
as tattulya (Vagbhatalamkara 2, 2) and samdnaiabda (Bharatiyan. 
I 7 » 3) I (2) samskrtabhava ‘ derived from Sanskrit ’ (Sr.), usually 
tadbhava (Triv.; Mk.; Dandin ; Dhanika), but also called samskrt- 
ayoni (He. i, i; C.), tajja (Vagbhata) and vibhrasta (Bharatiyan. 
17. 3) (3) desya (He.; Triv.; Sr.; Mk.; Vagbhata) or deii 

(Desin. p. i, 2 ; Dandin; Dhanika), as well as deiiprasiddha (C.) 
and deilmata (Bharatiyan. 17, 3).* The taisamas are words which 
have the same form in Prakrit as in Sanskrit, e.g. kara, komala, 
jala, soma. The tadbhavas are divided into the classes of sddhyamd- 
nasamskftabhavdh and the siddhasarnskrtabhavdh. To the first 
category belong the Prakrit words which stiU presuppose the 
Sanskrit word, from which they are derived, in its unfinished form 


‘ Weber, IS. 13. 365- 

* Kielhom, ZDMG. 39, 327. Cf. Sorensen, l.c. p. i8of. 

* Cf. also Beames, Comp. Gr. i, iiff.; Pischel, De gr. Pr. p. 30f; BB. 3, 233 : 
Hoemle, Comp, Gr. p. XXXVIIIff. Bhuvanapala in Weber, IS. 16,59 mentions as the 
fourth class the words which occur in the samanyahhd^a. 
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without affix and suffix. In this connection the flexional systems 
have to be particularly taken into consideration in which the word 
assumes its finished form according to the rules of grammar 
{sddhyamdna). Beames has fittingly called them ‘ early ta^havas’} 
They are the more independent part of Prakrit. The second category 
includes the Prakrit words which are derived from grammatically 
complete {siddha) Sanskrit forms, e.g. AMg. vandittd=Skt. vanditvd} 
As a large portion of tatsama and tadbhava words are found in all the 
New Indian languages, it is incorrect to assume that all such words 
might have their origin only in Sanskrit. For it does not even 
require to be proved to-day that all the New Indian languages are 
not based on Sanskrit. 

§9. The Indians include within the class of de^ya or de^t very 
heterogenous elements. They consider as such everything of which 
the form or meaning cannot be derived from Sanskrit. In pro¬ 
portion to their erudition in Sanskrit and their dexterity with 
etymology they declare a particular word to be de^ya which is con¬ 
sidered by others to be tadbhava or tatsama. Thus there are found 
among the deils words which, although clearly traceable to a 
Sanskrit root, have yet no exactly corresponding form in Sanskrit, 
such as pdso (eye ; Triv. in BB. 6, 104) or pdsam (Desin. 6, 75) from 
AMg. ^asai'=Skt. paiyati ; or sivm (needle; Desin. 8, 29; Triv. in 
BB. 3, 260) from Skt. sivyati. Moreover compounds, the component 
parts of which are Skt., but the special meaning of which cannot be 
found in Skt., such as acchivadanam (to close the eyes; Desin. i, 
39 with commentary ; Triv. in BB. 13, $)=aksi-\-patana ; or satidvf- 
samjoano (‘ moon ’; Desin. 8, 22 ; C. i, i p. 39=Simhadevaganin 
on Vagbhatalamkara 2,2) —saptdvim§cUi-\-dyotana.^ Then also those 
words for which there is no root in Skt., such as jodam (‘ star ’; 
Desin. 3, 49), jodo (Triv. in BB. 13, I7f.) ; or tuppo (‘ anointed ’; 
Paiyal. 233; De^in. 5, 22; Hala 22 v. 1 . 289, 520), which is con¬ 
nected with Marathi tupa (' clarified butter, ghee ’).* Finally, words 
in which somewhat unusual phonetic laws are in evidence, such 
as gaharo (‘ vulture ’; Pmyal. 126; Desin. 2, 84; Triv. in BB. 6, 
93), which has been rightly connected with grdhra by Trivikrama; 
or vihunduo (‘ R^u ’; Desin. 7, 65 ; Triv. in BB. 3, 2 'yz)—vidhun>r 
tudah.^ Very numerous among the Deii words are the verbs which 
are designated Dhatvade^ ‘ root substitute ’ and occupy a large 
portion of the Indian grammars (Vr. 8, iff.; He. 4, iff.; Kj. 4, 46ff.; 


^ Comp. Gr. i, 17. * Pischel on He. i, i. 

* Not=y(>;a«fl. The 27 mk^atras are meant. 

* Weber, ZDMG. 28, 355. 

* Cf. De^. I, 3 ; Btibler, Paiyalacchi, p. iiff.; Sorensen l.c. 225ff. 
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Mk. fol. 53 ff.)* Here more frequently than in any other part does 
Skt. fail to render adequate help, and agreement with the New Indian 
languages becomes most striking.* As the name suggests, we have 
to understand ‘ provincialisms ’ by De^. In Hc.'s Rayamvcdt (§ 36), 
the greatest of the collections of De§is preserved to us, the DhatvS- 
desas have not been mentioned in the text (DeiSn. i, 3), and He. 
(i, 4) expressly excludes all provincialisms which have not been used 
in Prakrit. Many such Desis from Prakrit or Apabhram^ have 
been taken into the Sanskritic dictionaries * and Dhatupathas.* It 
is possible that now and then non-Aryan words have crept into the 
Desis. The main body of them however is the age-old linguistic 
legacy of the Aryan races, for which we seek in vain in Sanskrit. 
Namisadhu on Rudrata, Kavyalamkara 2, 12 gives an et5miology of 
prdkrta, according to which the basis {prakrti) of Prakrit and Sanskrit 
is the natural medium of intercourse of all men which is not supported 
merely on the rules of grammar, or Prakrit itself is this medium 
(§ 16). This is however wrong, as is shown above. Sanskrit answers 
for a large portion of the words in individual Prakrit dialects, 
particularly in the Maharastri of artificial poetry, as of Gaiidavaho 
and Ravanavaho, which are composed exactly after the model of 
the corresponding genre of poetry in Sanskrit. The number of 
Desis is therefore quite insignificant in them,* although in JM. 
they are very numerous. I am absolutely of Senart’s* opinion, 
that all the Prakrits have their roots in popular speech, and all 
their essential elements were originally taken from living speech; but 
those dialects, which were raised to the status of literary language, 
just like Sanskrit, underwent various far-reaching changes. 

§10. In the inscriptions there are preserved for us in Prakrit: 
donatory grants of the Pallava King ^ivaskandavarman, those 
of the queen of the Pallava Yuvaraja Vijayabuddhavarman,* the 
Ghatay^a-Inscription of Kakkuka, and the fragments of Somadeva’s 


^ Many examples are to be found in the translation of He. and in Weber’s 
notes on Hala. 

* Zachariae, Beitrage zur indischen Lexicographie (Berlin 1883), p. 53ff. Cf. 
also Wackemagel, Altind. Gr. p. Liff. 

• Benfey, Vollstandige Grammatik §140, 2 ; Pischel, BB. 3, 236. 264; 6, 84; 
Biihler, WZKM. 8,17ff.; I22ff.; Franke, ibid. 32iff. 

* Pischel, GGA. 1880, p. 326, where it was remarked that in the notes on the 
RSvanavaho there is much valuable material. Shankar P. Pandit, Gaiidavaho, 
p. LVi. 

® L’epigraphie et I’hi^ire linguistique de I’lnde. Kxtrait des Comptes rendus 
des Stances de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Paris 1886), p. 17S.; 
Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi 2, 530ff. Senart has not however ever3^here taken 
PriUcrit in its strictly correct sense, as already pointed out in §7. 

• Published by Fleet, lA. 9, looff. Hardly usable. Cf. Biihler, El. i, 2, note. 
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I^litavigraharajaniitaka. The first has been edited by Biihler, 
El. I, 2ff.; a few corrections were suggested by Eeumann, ibid., 
2, 4835. and Pischel, GN. 1895, 2ioff. (I shall use the abbreviation 
PG. for Pallava-grants). Biihler has pointed out that several pecu¬ 
liarities are met with in this inscription which otherwise are found 
almost only in literary Prakrit. Thus the change of ya into ja in 
kdravSjjd, vatteja, hoja, jo, samjutto ; the more frequent transforma¬ 
tion of dental na into cerebral; appearance of sonants in the place 
of surds, such as Kassava, anuvatthdveti, vi, hhadUt, kada ; reduplica¬ 
tion of consonants in orthography, such as aggitthoma, assamedha, 
dhamma, savattha, ratthika, etc.^ All these peculiarities are found 
scattered in one or another inscription in the Eena-dialect.* But all 
of them together and in such large quantities occur in no other 
inscription, in so far as the language concerned can be at all regarded 
as Prakrit. But it is no pure Prakrit at all. At the side of ja 
there is ya ; na is often retained ; surds mostly remain unchanged; 
reduplicated consonants are also written single, as in Sivakhamdavamo, 
gumike, vadhanike, etc.* Gross irregularities for Prakrit are: 
Kamcipurd (5, i) for Kanmpurd; Atteya° (6, 13) for AtteyaP ; 
Vatsa° (6, 22) for Vaccha °; cdttdri (6, 39) for cattdri ; unusual are 
vitardma (5,7) for vitardmo ; dudha (6, 31) for duddha ; °dattatn (6,12) 
for °din'twm, datd (7, 48) i.e. dattd for dintM. It can be seen quite 
clearly that the language is an artificial one.* For the history of 
Prakrit the inscriptions are not without value and interest, and 
they have been therefore regularly used in this grammar through¬ 
out, whereas the Eena-dialect and the so-called Gatha dialect * 
are beyond the compass of this grammar. The inscription of 
Kakkuka (KI.) has been published by Munsiff Debiprasad, JRAS, 
1895, pp. 5136. It is written in Jaina Maharastri (§20). 

§11. The fragments of Somadeva’s Ealitavigraharajanataka 
are to be found on two basalt-plates discovered in Ajmer. They 
have been published by Kielhom, lA. 20, 20iff. and again GN. 
1893, 552ff. In them occur three Prakrit-dialects: Maharastri, 
Saurasem, and M^adhi. Konow * has shown, as I remarked 
immediately after the first look at the Prakrit,* that on the whole 
the Prakrit forms agree accurately with Hemacandra’s rules. But 


* BiiMer, l.c. p. 2S. • Senart, Piyadasi 2, 489ff. 5i8ff. 

* Biihler, l.c. p. 2ff. 

* To it applies even more accurately what Senart l.c. 2, 494 says of the Lena- 
dialect : cette langue n'est done ni purement populaire ni entiSrement reglee. 

* Senart, l.c. 2, 469!., justly says that this designation is inaccurate. His 
suggestion, on the other hand, to call the language ’ Sanskrit mixte' would however 
meet with little approval. Further literature in Wackemagd, Altind. Gr. p. XXXIXf. 

* GGA. 1894, 4782. * lA. 20, 204. 
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He. was hardly the authority according to which Somadeva directed 
his course. He. 4, 271, permits in 0. the absol. iu $duna, but Soma¬ 
deva has -una, the Maharastri form. He. 4, 280, requires yyeva, but 
Somadeva has jjeva. Somadeva has s ip consonant groups of 
Magadhi, where He. 4, 281 demands s. He has Ua for rtha, instead 
of the sta of He. 4, 291, and ska for hka, ska of He. 4, 296, 
297.^ Of these the absol. in -una may be a mistake which was 
committed by Somadeva himself; -duna too may be a mistake (§ 584); 
ita for sta may be again a mistake, for in 566, 9 we find yahastam 
=yathdrtham. But ska for hka, ska may be hardly regarded as a 
slip on the part of the mason, as Konow * thinks, for the 
examples are too numerous. Of course, it is not permissible to 
attach more value to the inscription than to a single manuscript. It 
is full of gross mistakes regarding the rules of the dialects concerned, 
like any manuscript of a drama. To the mistakes pointed out by 
Konow, I.C., p. 479, 1 add: tujjha (554, 4; see § 421) jjeva (554, 4 ; 
555, 18) for jeva after anusvara ; mmmdya (554, 13 ; see § 591) ; 
the passives viloijjanti, pikkhijjanti (554, 21. 22), kijjadu (562, 
24), jampijjadi (568, 6), which at all events are permitted by He., 
for vilenanti, plkkManti, kanadu, jampnadi (§ 535) ; kitti (555, 4) 
for kim ti ; rayandim (555, 15). ‘t'^ana (560, 19) for radandim, radana ; 
gihUa (560, 20) for gahida ; edrisam (563, 3) for eddnsam. The 
dialectical inaccuracies of are : pUkiyyamdi (565,13) for pHklanti, 
pUkiyyasi (565, 15) for pHluasi ; ydniyyadi (566, i) for ydnladi ; 
pacakkhlkadam (566, i) ioxpacca§}a° •.yahastam (566,9) ioryadhastam ; 
nijjhala, yujjha (566, 9. ii) for niyyhala, yuyyha (cf. § 280. 284) ; 
eva (567, i) iot yeva. All these are mistakes which occur continually 
also in the manuscripts, just as tamapasara (555, ii), pacakkhdim 
(555, 14), i^aluvam (565, 9). Most of them would certainly have 
^sappeared if we had still other manuscripts of the drama at our 
disposal. A few, such as the absolutives in -una and passives in 
S. -ijja-, Mg. -iyya-, may be due to mistakes on the part of the author, 
as also Raja^khara (§ 22) and later poets often mix up the dialects. 
The spelHng with n instead of n and the interpolation of y * indicate 
Jaina influence. A second fragment discovered in Ajmir, that of 
Harakehnataka, is ascribed to Vigraharajadeva himself, and is 
dated in 22nd November, 1153 *; Hemacandra's grammar ‘ would 
have been finished at the earliest towards the end of the Vikrama- 
year 1197 that is to say, in 1140 A.D. Somadeva and He. were 
therefore contemporaries. In spite of all the mistakes, these frag- 


* Koaow, l.c. p, 481. ® l.c. p. 482. 

® Konow, l.c. p. 480. * Kielhom, lA. 20, 201. 

* Btihler, tFber das Leben des Jaina Monches Hemacandra (Wien 1889), p. 18. 
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ments are of the greatest importance for Magadhi, which is handed 
down to us only here in a form which agrees with the rules of the 
grammarians (§ 23). 

§12. The Maharastri (§ 2), which has derived its name from 
Maharastra, the land of the Marathas, is the language meant when 
one speaks of Pr^rit in general, and it is also considered to be the 
best Prakrit. Garrez has shown (§ 5) that it has unmistakable 
points of contact with the language of the Marathi. ^ No other 
dialect has been phonologically altered to such an extent for artificial 
purposes. The dropping of consonants has assumed such propor¬ 
tions as nowhere else, so that phonetically quite different words 
have often coincided with each other. Thus M. kaa=kaca and 
krta ; kai—kati, kapi, kavi, krti; kda—kdka, kdca, kdya ; gad=gatd, 
gadd, gajdh ; maa=mata, mada, may a, mrga, mrta ; vaa=vacas. vayas, 
vrata, °pada; sua=suka, suta, sruta, etc.* Beames has therefore not 
unreasonably called the M. ‘ emasculated stuff '.* As was perceived 
long ago, its phonetic structure was largely determined by the fact 
that the M. was above all used in muscial stanzas. Such stanzas are 
the Gahas=Skt. Ga/Ms, which are collected in the Sattasai of H^a and 
the Vajjalagga of Jayavallabha,* and are scattered in the writings of 
authors on rhetorics and are grafted also in the dramas. They are 
expressly designated as Gdhd ‘ poem ', ‘ musical stanza ’ for instance 
in H. 3, 500, 600, 698, 708, 709, 815. Vajjalagga 3, 4, 9, 10 ; p. 326, 
6. The stanza in Mudrar. 83, 2. 3, composed in the purest M., 
which is addressed to the minister Raksasa by Viradhagupta appear¬ 
ing as a snake-charmer and Prakrit-poet, is called by him Gdthd, 
and Vi^vanatha, Sahityadarpana 432, says that women not of lowly 
origin should speak 6auraseni in drama, but in their songs {dsdm 
eva tu gdthdsu) they should use Maharastri. The stanza in Sakuntala, 
55, 15. 16, is called a gtdaam=gltakam by Priyamvada in 54, 8, and 
Sakuntala in 55, 8, called it z. gldid=gUikd. The verses of the spy in 
Mudrar. 34, 6ff. are giddim according to 35, i. The actress sir^ 
[gdydti) her stanzas in M., e.g. Sak. 2, 13 ; Mallikam. 19, i ; 
Kaleyak. 12, 6 {mndm vddayantl gdyati) ; Unmattar. 2,17; cf. Mu^nd. 
4, 2off. Of the stanzas which are sung behind the stage it is said 

^ I do not agree with E. Kuhn (KZ. 33,478) that the oldest form of IVEharastii- 
Piakrit is to be found in Pali. 

* Some instances are given by Shankar P. Pan^t, Gaiidavaho, p. LVI. EVIII. 

* Comp. Gr. i, 223. 

* Bhanclarkar, Report, 1883-84 (Bombay, 1887), p. 17. 324ff. The proper des^- 
nation is Vajjalagga (3. 4. 5 ; p. 326, 9), from which Vajjala^a (p. 326, 5) is derived. 
T^ word consists of vajja=wajya (B.-R. s.v.; Weber, Hala*. p. XXXVIII; Pischel, 
Die Hofdichter des Laksmanasena (Gottingen 1893) p. 30!.) and lagga (sign; symbol; 
De^. 7, i7)=Skt. l<^na. The translation Paiyalaya is wrong. 
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nepathye ^yate, e.g. Sak. 95, 17; Viddha^. 6, i ; KSleyak. 3, 6; 
Karnas. 3, 4. This application of M. in lyrical poems destined for 
musical purposes is doubtless the oldest, and the dropping of con¬ 
sonants in such large proportions is primarily to be attributed to 
this cause.* 

§13. For our knowledge of M. the most important work is the 
Sattasai of HSla. The first 370 stanzas were published by Weber 
already in 1870. tlber das Sapta9atakam des Hala. I^eipzig, 
1870.® Additions and corrections were given by Weber in ZDMG. 
26, 735ff.; 28, 345®., which were followed by a complete edition 
with German translation and word-index; Das Sapta^atakam des 
Hala; Leipzig, 1881; Weber, IS. 16, iff. dealt with Bhuvanapala’s 
commentary ‘ ChekoktivicaraHla ’. Durgaprasad and Kasinath 
Pandurang Parab have moreover given us another edition which is 
indispensable on account of the complete commentary and many 
good readings: The Gathasaptasatl of Satavahana; with the 
commentary of Gangadharabhatta ; Bombay, 1889 (=Kavyamala 
21). Weber dates the collection ‘ at the earliest in the third century 
A.D., at all events however earlier than the seventh century', and he 
has dealt at length on the six different recensions—^that of 
Bhuvanapaia being the seventh—^in the introduction to his complete 
edition (p. XXVIIff.). It is clear from the Sattasm that there 
was a very rich literature in M. Originally the name of the particular 
composer was appended to everj’^ stanza (H. 709). Of these names 
however only a small portion has come down to us,—^many of them 
moreover in corrupt form, and the tradition varies a great deal 
with regard to the assignment of the verses. The commentators of 
the vulgata mention 112 names; Bhuvanapaia mentions 384, con¬ 
sidering Satavahana (Satavahana, Salivahana, Salahana) and 
Hala to be one and the same person. Two of these poets, 
Harivrddha (Hariuddha) and Pdttisa are mentioned also by Raja- 
sekhara in Karp. 19, 2, where moreover are mentioned Nandiud<ffia 
=Nandivrddha and HMa, and in the var. lec. Palittaa, Campaaraa 
and Malaasehara.* Of these poets Palittaa is mentioned by Bhuvana¬ 
paia as the composer of ten verses of this anthology. If, as Weber * 
suggests, Palitta=Padalipta, he would be identical with the Pddali- 
ptacarya, who is referred to by He., Dean, i, 2, as the author of a 
manual of Desi {deiUdstra). The actual name of the poet who has 
be«i mentioned last can now be inferred with certainty from the var. 


1 Weber, IStr. 3,159!.; 279; Hak*, p. XX. 

* Oairez publi^ed an in^rtant review of it in JA. VI, 20,197^. 

* Pischel, GGA. 1891, 365 ; v.l. of Karp. 19, 2. 

* IS. 16,24, note I. 
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lec. Mallasehara in Konow’s edition and Malayasesara, i.e. °sekhara in 
Bhuvanapala. The full name of Abhimana, the composer of H. 518 
according to Bhuvanapala, is Abhimanadhna, who was perhaps, like 
Padalipta, the author of a Desil^tra which contained a vrtti on the 
sutras in which Abhimana gave his own examples (De^n. i, 144 ; 6, 
93 ; 7.1; 8,12. 17). The same is true of Devaraja, the composer of 
H. 220, 369 according to Bhuvanapala, and a writer on De^i according 
to Desin 6, 58, 72 ; 8, 17, as well as of Satavahana himself who is 
mentioned among the sources of Hemacandra on Desi in De^in. 
3, 41; 5, II ; 6, 15. 18.19. 112.125. Aparajita, whom Bhuvanapala 
mentions as the composer of H. 756, is different from the Aparajita 
who, according to Karp. 6. i, wrote a Mrgankalekhakatha and was a 
contemporary of Raja^khara. Whether this youi^er Aparajita 
did not at all use Sanskrit cannot be decided with certainty, for 
Raja^khara might have translated the quoted stanza into Prakrit, 
and a Sanskrit strophe of him has been cited in the SubhasitavaU 
1024. Sarvasena, who is the author of the stanzas H. 217, 234 
according to Bhuvanapala, composed according to Anandavardhana, 
Dhvanyaloka 148, 9 a work called Harivijaya, out of which one 
stanza is cited in 127, 7, which is quoted also by Hemacandra,^ 
Alamkaracudamani fol. f (MS. Kielhom, Report (Bombay, 1881), 
p. 102, Nr. 265). Of well-known poets Pravarasena is mentioned in 
both the lists, and Bhuvanapala mentions also Vakpatiraja. 
None of the quoted stanzas can however be found in Ravana- 
vaho or Gaiidavaho. As Vakpatiraja composed a second artificial 
poem,-fla the Mahumahavia", according to G. 69, and the Madhu- 
mathanavijaya according to Anandavardhana, Dhvanyaloka 152, 
2, Some^vara, Kavyadarsa fol. 31 (MS. Kielhorn, Report p. 87, 
No. 66), Hemacandra, Alamkaracudamani fol. 7*, the two stanzas 
ascribed to him might be derived from the latter. But the 
lists are often at variance with other and cannot be relied upon. 
Yet the fact remains untouched that the Sattasai presupposes a 
very rich literature in Prakrit in the formation of which women too 
took active part. Whether or not some of the stanzas were scattered 
only occasionally in Sanskrit works, as in the dramas, can be 
decided only in future.® 

§14. A rich literature in Prakrit is presupposed also by the 
second anthology, the Vajjalagga of Jayavallabha (§12), a Jaina 
of the Svetambara sect. According to Bh^darkar l.c. p. 17, it 
contains in 48 sections 704 stanzas, of which the authors unfor- 


® Pischd, IDMG. 39, 316. 

* The two editions of Weber have been distinguished as and H* where 
necessary. H. always designates the second edition. 
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tunately have not been mentioned. Stanza 2=H. 2 ; of the stanzas 
6-10 given on p. 325 none however can be found in H., and the 
immediate publication of the Vajjalagga is very much to be desired. 
In the Vikrama-year 1393 = 1336 A.D. Ratnadeva wrote a Chaya 
on it. The actual name of the collection is moreover Jaavallahain 
according to p. 324, 26. A large number of stanzas in M. is further 
quoted by the writers on poetics. Of the 67 stanzas which Weber 
has collected in his supplements to H.' p. 202£f. out of Dhanika’s 
commentary on Dasarupa, Kavyaprakasa and the Sahityadarpana, 
32 are found in the various recensions of the Sattasai, so that Hala* 
p. SogfF. leaves a remainder of 35. Of them 968 de d pasia is quoted 
also in Dhvanyaloka 22, 2, Alamkarac. fol. q*" and elsewhere; 969 
annum ladahattanaam (so to read) in Ruyyaka, Alamkarasarvasva 
67, 2 ; Alamkarac. fol. 37 etc. ; 970 in Jayaratha, Alamkaravimarsini 
fol. 24*” (MS. Biihler, Detailed Report Nr. 230); 971 in Sobhakara, 
Alamkararatnakara fol. 20 (MS. Biihler, Det. Rep. Nr. 227), and in this 
way also the others by one writer on poetics or another. The 
stanzas 979 jo (so to read) pariharium, 988 tarn tana, the oft-quoted 
989 tdta jdanti and 999 homi vahatthiareho are derived from 
Anandavardhana’s Visamahdnallld, a poem which Anandavardhana 
himself quotes in Dhvanyaloka 62, 3 ; iii, 4; 152, 3 ; 241, 12, 20, 
and which, according to 241, 19, was written for the instruction of 
poets {kavivyutpattaye). Cf. 222, 12 with the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta. The origin of stanza 979 is given by Somesvara, 
Kavyadarsa fol. 52 (MS. Kielhorn, Report, 1880-81, p. 87, No. 66) 
and Jayanta, Kavyaprakasadipika fol. 65 (MS. Biihler, Det. Rep. 
Nr. 244), both of whom designate the poem here as Pancabanalila. 
Anandavardhana himself quotes 988 and 989 in Dhvanyaloka, p. 111, 
62 *; stanza 999 is quoted by Abhinavagupta on Dhvanyaloka 152, 
18 (quite mutilated in the printed text) ; that it is out of the 
Visamabanali^ is remarked by Somesvara l.c. fol. 62 and Jayanta 
l.c. fol. 79. Anandavardhana, Dhvanyaloka 241, 13 quotes out of 
it also the stanza na a tana ghadai. The stanza 243, 20 * proves that 
he wrote poems also in Apabhramsa. Abhinavagupta on Dhvanya¬ 
loka, p. 223, 13, cites also a Prakrit stanza of his teacher Bhattendu- 
raja, who has been well-known as a Sanskrit poet for a long time.® 
Of all the works on poetics the Sarasvatikanthabharana of Bhojadeva 
contains the largest number of Prakrit stanzas,—according to 


' Stanza 989 is quoted also by Jayanta l.c. fol. 25 ; cf. Pischel, BB. 16, I72f. 

* It has been very much mutilated in the Kavyamala edition. On the evidence 
of the MSS. it has perhaps to be read: mahu mahu tti bhaijaniiaho vajjai kaUt jai^assu I 
to vi pa deu Janaddanaii goarihoi manassu. 

* Aufrecht, Cat. Cat. i, 59 s.v. IndurSja Bhatta. 
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Zacharise^ about 350, of which about 150, according to Jacob* 
113, are derived from the Sattasai, about 30 * out of the Ravanavaho, 
and further stanzas in M. from Kalidasa, Siiharsa, Rajaiekhara 
etc., and many from other sources which are as yet unknown. 
Borooah’s * statement that among these unknown sources there was 
a particular poem called Satyabhamasamvada ‘ or a similar poem 
on the same subject is apparently based on the stanzas kuvia ca 
Sacchama 322, 15 and surakusumehi kalusiam 327, 25, which are 
addressed to Rukmini by Satyabhama according to the following 
elucidation. Cf. also 340, 9 ; 369, 21; 371, 8. According to all 
that we know at present, the stanzas may be derived also from 
Sarvasena’s Harivijaya or Vakpatiraja’sMadhumathanavijaya {§ 13). 
It has been already mentioned above that also the dramas contain 
OathSs in M. 


1 GGA. 1884, p. 309. 

* JRAS. 1897, p. 304. Aufrecht in Weber, Hala *, p. XLIII, note i has identified 
no. 78. 

® Zachariae l.c. * In his edition (Calcutta 1883), Preface, p. IV f. 




ASPECTS OF NIRVANA 

By B. C. IyAW 

To contemplate the dhamma (doctrine) as propounded and 
promulgated by the Buddha is to contemplate nibbdna, while to 
contemplate the dhamma as propounded and promulgated by 
A^ka is to contemplate svaga (svarga), rather vipula svaga (un¬ 
measured heavenly joy)*. Nirvana is the ne pas ultra of the dhamma 
expounded by the Buddha, the summum bonum (sabbadhammanam 
uttamatthena varam) of Buddhism,® the ultimate of all that a Buddha 
taught or would teach. Thus Buddhism is in essence a proclamation 
of the truth of nirvana, a clear statement of the truth about nirvana, 
a search for nirvana (nibbana-pariyesana), and a tried path leading 
to nirvana (nibbanagamini patipada).® The Netti-pakarana, which 
as a Pali work of exegesis and analysis is allowed by tradition to 
rank in both antiquity and authority with the very oldest of the 
Buddhist canonical texts, declares to the same effect:— 

' Svakkhato Bhagavata dhammo sanditthiko akaliko ehi- 
passiko opanayiko paccattam veditabbo vinnuhi, yad idam madan- 
immadano pipasa-vinayo alayasamugghato vattupacchedo sunnato 
atidullabho tanhakkhayo virago nirodho nibbanam.'* 

' Well expounded by the Master is the doctrine which bears 
the desired fruit here and now, which has “ Come and See ” for its 
motto, which assuredly leads to the goal, the truth whereof is to 
be experienced by the wise, each individually for himself, namely, 
the one which consists essentially in subduing the haughty spirit, 
the perfect control of thirst, the upsetting of the very storage of 
creative energy, the arrest of the course of sarhsdra as regards the 
fate of an individual, the rare attainment of the state of the void, 
the waning out of desire, the dispassionate state, the cessation 
of all sense of discordance, the nibbana.’ 

To the very same effect the Buddha is represented in the Ariya- 
pariyesana-sutta as saying :— 

‘ Nibbanam pariyesanam ajatam anuttarain yogakkhemam 
nibbanam ajjhagamam ajaram abyadhim amatam asokam asah- 


* M.R.E., all copies. 

* Khaddakapitha-commentary, p. 193. 

* Khuddakapatha, Ratana-sutta, V. 12 ; dhammavaram adesayi, nibbanagamim 
paramaqihitaya. 

‘ Netti, p. 55. 
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kilittham .... Adhigato kho me ayam dhammo gambhiro duddaso 
duranubodho santo panito atakkavacaro nipuno pan^ta-vedamyo .’' 

‘ In seeking for ” salvation ” I reached in experience the nibhana 
which is unborn, unrivalled, secure from attachment, undecaying, 
unailing, undying, unlamenting and unstained .... This condition 
is indeed reached by me which is deep, difficult to see, difficult to 
understand, tranquil, excellent, beyond the reach of mere logic, 
subtle and to be realized only by the wise (each individually for 
himself).’ 

The Vevacana-hara of the Netti which had served as a literary 
model for the Pali lexicon Abhidhanappadipika catalogues various 
words or terms, uncritically called synonyms, that bring out different 
aspects of nirvana as conceived and described in early Buddhism.* 
The Netti-commentary explains these terms as follows :— 

Nirvana is called asahkhata (uncompounded, absolute) because 
it is not accounted for by any known causal factor (na kenaci pac- 
cayena sahkhatam), ananta (endless, infinite) because it does not 
come to an end or knows no extermination (n’atthi etassa anto 
vinfeo), andsava (stainless) because the influxes of sin have no hold 
on it (asavanam anarammanato), sacca (true, real) because it is not 
of a nature to be other than what it is (aviparitasabhavatta), para 
(the other shore) because it makes for the further shore of the ocean 
of existence through [samsdra, samsarassa paratirabhavato), nipuna 
(subtle) because it is accessible only to a subtle cognition as well 
as because it is in itself of a subtle nature (nipunanana-visayatta 
sukhuma-sabhavatta), sududdasa (very difficult to see) because it 
cannot be apprehended save and except by the instrument of a 
gradually matured knowledge (anupacitananasambharehi datthuxh 
na sakka), ajajjara (unimpaired) because it is not affected by any 
process of decay (uppadajarahi anabyahatatta), dhuva (immutable) 
because it is in itself for ever (cirabhavena), apalokita (not vanishing) 
because it does not disappear on account of decay and death (jar§.- 
maranehi apalujjanato), anidassana (invisible) because it is not per¬ 
ceptible to the eye, common or divine (mamsacakkhuna dibbacak- 
khuna ca apassitabbatta), nippapanca (not subject to ramification) 
because of the absence of the ramifying action of passions (ragadipa- 
paficabhavena), santa (tranquil) because of the total stoppage of 
the mischievous actions of sin (kilesabhisahkharanarii vupasama- 
hetutaya), amata (undying) because it is of an immortal nature and 
it is not liable to disruption (amatahetutaya bhahgabhavena), 
panita (excellent) because it is of a supreme kind and it is self-suffi- 


^ Majjhima-Nikaya, I, 167. 


Netti, p. 55. 
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dent (uttamatthena anappanatthena ca), siva (safe) because there 
is no effect on it of baneful consequences of sinful deeds (asivanaih 
kammakilesavipaka vattanaih abhavena), khema (secure) because 
it is secure from the four fetters (catuhi yogehi anupaddavabha- 
vena), tanhakkhaya (attenuation of desire) because desire is at¬ 
tenuated to nil therein (tanha khiyati ettha), acchariya (wonderful) 
because it is rarely to be seen even by those who are virtuous (kata- 
punnehi pi kadacid eva passitabbatta), abbhuta (marvellous) 
because it is unprecedented (abhutapubbatta), anttika (unimpeded) 
because there is no obstacle in its way (anantarayatta), anltika- 
dhamma (not risky) because it is not of a nature to run any risk 
(anantarayabhavahetuto), ajata (unborn) because it is not subject 
to birth (anibbatti-sabhavato), abhuta (not subject to becoming, 
uppadaraWta), anupaddava (undisturbed) because it is not troubled 
by any disturbing factor (kenaci anupaddutatta), akata (uncreated) 
because it is manipulated by any known cause (na kenaci paccayena 
katam), asoka (unlamenting) because there is no sorrow in it (n'atthi 
ettha soko), visoka (sorrowless) because there is no cause for sorrow 
(sokahetuvigamena), anupasagga (uncomplicated) because it is not 
complicated by any complication (kenaci anupasajjitabbatta), anu- 
pasaggadhamma (not of a nature to suffer from any complication), 
gambhtra (deep) because it is only within the reach of profound 
intuition (gambhiranana-gocarato), duppassa (difficult of perception) 
because it is difficult to perceive, difficult to obtain without the 
right path (sammapatipattim vina passitum pattum asakkuney- 
yatta), uttara (transcendental) because it lies beyond the whole of 
the mimdane world (sabbalokam uttaritva thitan ti), anuttara 
(unsurpassed) because there is nothing beyond it (n’atthi etassa 
uttaran ti), asama (unequalled) because there is nothing equal to 
it (samassa sadisassa abhavena), appatisama (matchless) because 
there is no counterpart of it (patibhagabhavena), settha [summum 
bonutn, uttamatthena), jettha (supreme) because it is the best thing 
for praise (pasamsatamatta), lena (habitat) because it is the abode 
where persons afflicted by worldly sufferings can lie down (samsara- 
dukkhatthitena letabbato), tana (protection) because it protects 
from worldly sufferings (tato rakkhanato), arana (hitchless) because 
there is no hitch in it (ranabhavena), anangana (spotless) because 
of the absence of any spot (ahganabhavena), akdma (innocent, 
niddosataya), vimala (unimpure) because all impurities due to 
passion and the rest are got rid of (ragadimalapagamena), dlpa 
(island) because it is not subject to inundation on account of the 
four lands of flood of sin (catuhi oghehi anajjhottharaniyato), 
sukha (ease) because of the complete subsidence of the unease of 
safhsara (saihsaravupasamasukhataya), appamana (unmeasured. 
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immeasurable) because there is nothing else to measure its worth 
(pamanakoradhammabhavato, pamanaih gahetuih etassa na sakka 
ti), pattittha (support) because it is the stand to prevent sinking 
into dangerous waters of sathsara (samsarasamudde anosidana- 
tthanataya), akincana (having nothing by way of attachment and 
possession, ragddikincanabhdvena pariggahdbhdvena ca). 

The list of synonyms of nirvana in the Abhidhanappadipika 
which is substantially the same as that in the Netti contains such 
new terms as follows :— 

mukha {mukhya, supreme); arupa (incorporeal) ; amutta {amurta, 
formless, unformed) ; sarana (ultimate refuge) ; akkhara (imperish¬ 
able) ; abydpajjha (hitchless) ; andlaya (without any stay for desire) ; 
vivatta (end of the course of samsdra ); kevala (kaivalya, a thing in 
itself, oneness, independence) ; apavagga (apavarga, abandonment 
of the things of the world) ; virdga {yairdgya, detachment); accuta- 
pada (immutable state) ; mutti (liberation); visuddhi (purity); 
vimutti (emancipation); asankhatadhdtu (element of the absolute); 
suddhi (holiness) ; nibbuti {nirvrti, blessedness). 

The multiplication of these so-caUed synonyms of nirvana and 
the philolo^cal explanation of them which is, more or less, fancied 
and fantastic are of little help in appreciating the Buddhist concep¬ 
tion of nirvdiM or in distinguishing the same from the Jaina or the 
Brahmanical conception. The only sure and scientific way of 
attacking the problem of nirvana would be to consider it from the 
different points of view. Our approaches to the subject should 
not only be logical and mystical,* but also historical, eschatological, 
poetical or popular psycho-ethical. 

Historical Aspect: —The wide popularity of nirvana as a distinct 
term of Indian religious thought is undoubtedly due to the greatest 
importance attached to it in early Buddhism, by the Buddha, his 
immediate disciples, and his later followers. It is somewhat astonish¬ 
ing that the term occurs nowhere in any of the Vedic or Brahmanical 
texts that may be definitely assigned to pre-Buddhistic dates. An 
exception is sought, of course, to be made in favour of P^ni's 
Astadhyayi accounting ^ammatically or etymologically for the 
formation of the word nirvdna by the aphoristic rule ; Nirvdnovdte 
(8. 2. 50.) Panini’s date, if it is at all earlier, cannot be far removed 
from that of the rise of Buddhism. Secondly, it is yet to be ascertained 
if this particular aphorism belonged actually to P^ini’s own organon. 


^ It is mainly from the logical and mystical points of view that Dr. B. M. Bama 
has considered the question of nirvana in his Bombay lecture ‘ Universal Aspect of 
Buddhism'. 
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Even if it did belong, it is still to be seen whether with Panini the 
word nirvam was any more than a popular expression. In popular 
usage the word nirva-m was employed either in connection with 
a burning fire or in connection with a burning lamp, and in both 
cases it meant nothing but extinction : pajjotass' eva nibhanam 
(Digha, II, p. 157) like the extinction of a burning fire or lamp ; 
nibbanti dhtra yathdyam padipo (Suttanipata and B^iuddakapatha, 
Ratana-sutta, V, 14), the wise pass away just in the same way as 
this burning lamp extinguishes ; nibbuto gini (Suttanipata, Dhaniya- 
sutta, V, 2), the fire has been extinguished, nibbuto standing in con¬ 
trast to dhito meaning ‘ properly kept up ’ ; purato aggi nibbdyeyya, 
ay ant mi purato aggi nibbuto (Majjhima, I, 487), if this fire before 
me were to extinguish, if this fire before me were extinguished. 

As regards Jmna literature, the term Nirvana is met with in 
the texts of the Agama,—such authoritative texts as the Kalpa- 
sutra, the Sutrakrtahga, the Uttaradhyayana, and the rest. But 
the Jaina predilection, as may be gathered from the Jinakalpa 
section of the Kalpasutra, is to employ the term nirvdim to denote 
the final liberation of human soul (moksa) from all kinds of bondage, 
which is not possible before the demise of a Tirthahkara. In other 
words, with the Jainas, nirvana is the same term as parinirvdna. 
The nine main terms (nava-tattva) of J ainism which became current 
and widely known as early as the time of the Buddha, include 
nijjard and mokkha} The Kalpa-sutra describes Mahavira’s demise 
in these terms : ‘ Mahavira died, went off, quitted the world, cut 
asunder the ties of birth, old age and death ; became a siddha, a 
Buddha, a mukta, a maker of the end (to all misery), finally liberated, 
freed from all pains ' (Jaina Sutra, S.B.E., Part I, p. 264). 

It would be going against historical truth to suppose that 
nirvana as a final term of Indian religious thought was altogether 
an innovation or invention on the part of the Buddha. The very 
first discourse in the Majjhima-nikaya, appropriately called Sab- 
badhamma-mulapariydya, clearly indicates that already at the time 
of the rise of Buddhism nirvana came to be recognized as the final 
term or ‘ultimate category ’ of Indian religious thought. In this 
most important discourse, the Buddha is recorded as ^stinguishing 
his own attitude towards nirvana from that which had passed as 


» Devadaha-sotta, Majjhima-mkaya, II, p. 214 

' pmUninad) fenniinaTiaiTi tapasa vyantibha'^, navanaiii kammanaiii akarani 
ayatim anavassavo, ayatiih anavassava kammakkhayo, kammakkhaya dukkhak- 
Uiayo, dttkkhakkhaya vedaoakkhayo, vedanakkha]^ sabbam dukkham nijjinnaiii 
bhavissati.’ 

Here the term nijjara occurs instead of 
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the prevalent attitude. One may readily agree to think that ‘ this 
difference in the two attitudes or thought-positions implies a 
difference in two conceptions or notions : nirvana from the cos¬ 
mological or ontological point of view, and nirvana from the logical 
or epistemological point of view, the difference being set forth in 
the original text as follows :— 

(1) Idha bhikkhave assutava puthujjano .... Nibbanam 

nibbanato sanjanati, nibbanam nibbanato sannatva 
nibbanam mannati, nibbanasmim mannati, nibba¬ 
nato mannati, nibbanam me ti mannati, nibbanam 
abhinandati; (M.N., I, p. 4). 

(2) Tathagato pi bhikkhave araham sammasambuddho.... 

nibbanam nibbanato abhijanati, nibbanam nibbanato 
abhinnaya nibbanam na mannati, nibbanasmim na 
mannati, nibbanato na mannati, nibbanam me ti na 
mannati, nibbanam nabhinandati. (M.N., I, p, 6.) 

This may be taken to suggest two different modes of thinking, 
one, the Brahmanist mode, by which was developed the idea of 
Brahma-nirvana, and the other, the Buddha’s mode, by which was 
developed the Buddhist idea of nirvana. With the Br ahmanis t 
of all ages nirvana is Brahma-nirvci'm, whether Brahman is sagwna 
or nirguna. That is to say, with the Brahmanist thinker, precisely 
as with the Jaina, the problem of nirvana is approached from the 
point of view of dtman, whilst with the Buddha or Buddhist thinker 
the approach is from the view-point of andtman.^ 

Eschatological Aspect: —The belief already gained ground 
among the people of India at the time of the rise of Buddhism that 
true salvation of man cansists in evolving into an eternal personality 
exhausting all possibilities of rebirth,—of reappearing in the mother’s 
womb as they would put it.* The whole chain of reasoning is: 
To be subject to birth is to be subject to decay and death. The 
world of life is so ordained that there is no escape from decay and 
death for one who has been brought into existence by the natural 
process of creation,—by the parental union in the case of all higher 
forms of earthly beings.® The very possibility of such an escape 
is denied by the daily experience of things or events happening 


^ Vide Lankavatara-sutra. 

* Metta-sutta, Khuddakapatha and Sutta-nipata: na hi jdtu gabbhaseyyain 
punar eti, 

* Majjhima, I, p. 266: I^a matapitaro ca sannipatita honti, mata ca utuni 
hoti, gandhabbo ca paccupatthito hoti.... evani tinnaiyi sannipata gabbhasaavak- 
kanti hoti. 
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around and at all times.^ Even a Buddha or Tathagata cannot 
escape it in spite of his universally admitted and unrivalled greatness 
and perfection.* And Samsdra for an individual is nothing in common 
parlance but the painful necessity of undergoing the repeated process 
of birth and death,—of passing through the cycles of birth and 
death, running in the course of transmigration of soul,® or finding 
somehow the concatenation of individual existence through the 
repeated natural process of birth and death.* 

It is the consciousness of the ‘ contingent character ’ of samsdra, 
the world of hfe and existence, and the bitter experience of its 
‘ unpleasantness ’ or ‘ unsatisfactory sequel ’ that is at the back 
of the religious guest of a permanent ground of existence and 
experience,—a permanent feature or element of reality, some sort of 
an Absolute. So Buddha is represented as sajdng : ‘ Having been 
myself subject to the contingency of birth and experienced its 
unpleasantness, I sought for Nirvana which is without such contin¬ 
gency,—which is unsurpassed and secure from all worldly yoke, 
and obtained it. Subject to the contingency of decay, the contingency 
of disease, death, sorrow, and sin, I sought for Nirvana which is 
without such and such contingency,—which is unsurpassed and 
secure from all worldly yoke, and obtained it. The knowledge with 
the vision arose ; ‘ Sure is my final emancipation, this is the last 
birth, there is no longer the ‘ possibility of rebirth ’. Then this 
thought occurred to me: ‘ I have reached this element of things 
which is deep, difficult to see, difficult to understand, tranquil, 
excellent, not within the access of mere logic, subtle and to be 
experienced only by the wise, each for himself. The multitudes 
find delight in the home, they are attached to the home' and rejoice 
over it. It is difficult indeed for them to apprehend this position 
(of sanisdra), namely, the casual determination of all occurrences 
in fact,—of all becoming,—^to apprehend also this position (of 


^ Mahaparinibbana-suttanta, Digha, II, p. 158: yam taiji-jataip bhutam 
sankhatatp palokadhammatp tatp mapalujjiti n’etatp thanam vijjati. 

Cf. The Mohamudgara verse :— 

Yavaj jananaip tavan maranam, 
tavaj janani-jathare ^yanatp. 

* So Brahma Sahampati declares (Digha, II, p. 157):— 

Sabb’eva mkkhipissanti bhuta loke samussayatp 
yatha etadiso Sattha loke appafipuggalo. 

Even the Buddha himself is recorded as saying (Majjhima, I, p. 82): Ahant 
kho pana etarahi jiififo vuddho mahallako addhagato vayo anuppatto, asitiko me 
vayo vattati. 

^ The idea is Brahmanical as well as Jaina. 

* The Buddhistic way of expressing it. 
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Nirvana), namely, that it is the subsidence of all predisposition 
toward the form of creation, the relinquishment of all ideas of be¬ 
longings, the extinction of desire, the dispassion, the cessation, 
the ultimate.* 

The authoritative utterance or verbal testimony (anna, ajna) 
of all the Early Buddhist Brethren and Sisters is to this effect: 
‘ I have lived the holy life, done all that I was to do, and am now 
free from all attachment. Completely destroyed is the cause of 
birth through cycles of existence, there is no longer the possibility 
of any rebirth 

But is this a genuine feeling felt in the innermost depth of 
one’s being or self-consciousness, or an actuality? The question 
was raised by many an interested inquirer in Buddha’s time, and 
it still remains; What happens to a Tathagata (Perfect Man) 
after death ? Does he continue to exist or does he cease to exist. 
Does he both exist and not exist, or does he neither exist nor not 
exist ? * 

Buddha felt constrained to remain silent whenever such an 
inquiry was pressed. He was always reluctant to commit himself 
to any statement in reply to any of the above four queries. The 
real reason is that he was not prepared to admit any of the questions, 
—^to entertain the inquiry in that form. With the inquirers, 
however, those were the question of questions, the question that 
vitally concerned them. 

In the Cuja-Maluhkya-Sutta (Majjhima, I, p. 432), Maluhkya- 
putta is advised by Buddha to treat his abydkata (point in regard 
to which he did not commit himself to any one-sided statement 
whatsoever) as abyakata, and his byakata as byakata. The inquiry 
referred to above is to be counted among Buddha’s abydkatas. 
Seeing that another inquirer, Aggi-Vacchagotta, got rather puzzled 
than enlightened when he was told in all stages of inquiry, ‘ Vaccha, 


* Majjhima, I, p. 167: So kho aham attana jatidhammo samano jatidhamme 
adinavam viditva ajatatp anuttaram yogakkhemam nibbanaTp pariyesamano ajataip 
.. . ajaraip . .. abyadhim .. amatam ... asokaqi.. asahkilitt^tp anuttaraip yogak- 
khemapi nibbanain ajjhagamaqi. ^anah can pana me dassanatn udapadi; akuppa 
me vimutti, ayam antima jati, n’atthi dani punabbhavo ti. Tassa mayhaip etad 
ahosi: Adhigato kho me ayaip dhammo gambhiro jiuddaso doranubodho santo 

panito atakkavacaro nipuno panditavedaniyo. Alayaramaya kho pana pajaya 

alayarataya alayasammuditaya duddasatp idatp thanaip yadidaip idappaccayata 
paticcasamuppado, idam pi kho thanatp duddasaip yadidatp sabbasahkharasamatho 
sabbupadhipatinissaggo tanhakkhayo virago nirodho nibbanatp. 

* Theragatha and Theiigatha : Vusitaip brahmacariyatp, ^takiccatp anasavaip. 
Vikkhino jati-saipsaro, n’atthi dani punabbhavo. 

* Majjhima, I, pp. 426 foil.; Kin nu kho hoti... na hoti... hoti ca na ca boti, 
... n’eva hoti na na hoti Tathagato param marana ? 
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the inquiry in this form does not suit me, is not fitting (na upeti)’, 
Buddha felt it necessary to explain his own position thus :— 

‘ Just as it is not possible to know whither the fire is gone which 
was so long burning before a man after once for all it is extinguished 
on the exhaustion of all materials of burning,—^the fuel, in the same 
way it is not possible to represent a Tathagata after he has passed 
away on the complete exhaustion of all materials of bodily existence 
and of all prerequisites of representation of an individual as commonly 
known.’ * 

To say that Buddha attained parinirvdna (sambuddho pari- 
nibbuto) is the same as to say in ordinary language that he died 
(kalam akari muni).* In his own words, to attain parinirvdna is to 
see ‘ the fire of life extinguished in that elemental condition of 
extinction which allows no residuum of possibility for re-ignition ’ 
(anupadisesa-yanibbanadhatuya parinibbuto).* The manner in 
which Buddha attained parinirvdna is said to have been described 
by Thera Anuruddha in the following terms : ‘ There was then 
no process of respiration to be noticed in the organism of the great 
saint whose mind was then unshaken, steadily concentrated that 
it then was on its peacefulness, when he expired. With an unper¬ 
turbed mind he did bear the pangs of death. Just as fire extinguishes 
on the exhaustion of all materials of burning, in the same way his 
consciousness became completely emancipated’.* 

In the Ratana-Sutta, the Disciples of Buddha who experience 
or realize the bliss of nirvdna are praised as personages who ‘ expire 
hke a burning lamp (on the exhaustion of oil and wick)’.® Whilst 
they live, they live enjoying the bliss of peace obtained without 
having to pay any price for it.® 


^ Majjhima, I, pp. 487-488. The statement is summarized for the sake of 
brevity : Yena rupena .. . yaya vedanaya ... vaya sannaya ... yehi sahkharehi 
... yena vinnanena Tathagataih pannapayamano pannapeyya tam vinnanam Tatha- 
gatassa pahinaih ucchinnamulath talavatthukatam anabhavakatam ayatim anuppa- 
dadhammath. .. . vinnanasahkhavimutto kho Vaccha Tathagato gambhiro appa- 
me]^o duppariyogaho seyyatha pi mahasamuddo, upapajjati ti na upeti, na upa- 
pajjatiti na upeti. 

* IKgha, II, p. 140. 

* Digha, II, p. 157. 

*■ ISgha, II, p. 157 

Nahu assasa-passaso thitacittassa tadino, 
anejo santim arabbha yatp kalam akari mtml. 

Asallinena dttena vedanaip ajjhavasayi: 

Pajjotass’ eva nibbanaip vimokho cetaso ahuti. 

* Nibbanti dU^ yathayaip padipo. (Khuddakaj^tlia, p. 5.) 

® lAddha mudha nibbutitp bhunjamana. (ibid., p. 4.) 
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Such is, in short, the Buddhist description of parinirvana which 
is the natural end of life of those gifted men who realize nirvana in 
their present conscious existence (ditth’eva dhamme).^ 

With the Jaina, too, parinirvana is the last fruit or final 
consummation of the highest perfection attained by a man or 
attainable in human life.* But with him parinirvana is the same 
term as nirvana * or moksa meaning final liberation that comes to 
pass on the complete waning out or exhaustion of the accumulated 
strength or force of karma. 

With the Jaina, however, nirvana or moksa is not a dreadful 
or terrible term hke the Buddhist parinirvana which suggests at 
once an idea of the complete annihilation of individuality of a 
saint after death by the simile of the total extinction of a burning 
lamp on the exhaustion of the oil and the wick. So the point is 
discussed in the Jaina Mok^siddhi: ‘Would you really think 
(with the Buddhist) that nirvana is a process of extinction of human 
soul which is comparable to the process of extinction of a burning 
lamp (on the exhaustion of the oil and the wick) ? ’ * The hearer 
is advised not to think hke that. For with the Jaina nirvana is 
nothing but a highly special or transcendental condition of human 
soul, in which it remains eternally and absolutely, free from passion,- 
hatred, birth, decay, disease, and the like, because of the complete 
waning out of all causes of duhkha.^ 

The Milindapanha definitely says that after the attainment of 
parinirvana the Buddha is no longer in that condition in which he 
is able to receive any offering made in his honour, though the offering 
itself as an act of worship is not fruitless on that account, so far as 
the worshipper is concerned. Thus the Buddhist description of 

* Cf. Dipo yatha nirvrtimabhyupeto 

naivavaniiit gacchati nantariksam, 
di^aip na kancit vidisaiii na kandt 
snehaksa5'at kevalameti santim. 

Jivas tatha nirvrtimabhyupeto 
naivavanup gacchati nantariksam, 

Diiain na kandt vidi^am na kandt 
kle&iksayat kevalameti kantim. 

(Savmdarananda Kavya.) 

* Kalpasutra (Jacobi’s edition), 120: Tassa naip anuttarenaqi nanenatp ... 
dapisepanaip ... caiittenaqi... ahaenam ... viharenatp ... virienaqi... ajjavenapi 
... tnadd^venatp ... laghavenatp ... anuttarae muttie guttie tutthie buddhie, 
anuttarenain saua-saipjama-tavasucariya sovadya-phala-parinirvana. 

* Kalpasutra, 189 : Tasmirp samae Mahawro niwuo, iVtOT;MO=Pali parinibbuto. 

* Mannasi kitp divassa ca naso niwanaip assa jivassa? Quoted in the 
Abhidhana-rajendra, sub voce Nibbana. 

* Sato vidyamana^a jivasya ■iiiista kadd avastha. Kathatpbhdta ? Raga- 
dvefa-janma-Jara-rogadi duhkhaksaya-rupa. 
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Buddha’s parinirvana leaves no room for the popular belief in the 
possibility of resurrection of the bodily form or even the spiritual 
form, of a saint. ^ Is it, nevertheless, a complete cessation of per¬ 
sonality, even if that personality is made up of pure consciousness ? 
According to the Lafikavatara-Sutra, there is then laksam-nirodha 
(cessation of all signs of manifestation), but no prabandha-nirodha 
(cessation of process of vijndna in its own pure or transcendental 
mode).* 

In all stages of evolution of religious thought in India the des¬ 
cription of the ultimate goal of the higher path of religious effort 
carried with it the dread of extinction of the individual after death. 
In the opinion of such ancient law-givers as Bodhayana and Apas- 
tamba, the devaydna leading the traveller by an onward journey 
to the pure realm of infinity beyond the solar region led really but 
to the funeral ground smaidna, and those who travel by that path 
‘ alone ’, in disregard of pit^ana become ultimately ‘ dust and perish ’ 
(rajo bhutva dhvamsate).* 

Ilsi Yajnavalkya’s statement of the fate of the soul after man's 
death caused puzzlement to the simple-minded Maitreyi: ’ Verily 
I say unto thee the soul is complete in itself, within and without. 
As a mass of intelligence (or consciousness), it emerges out of these 
(five) elements and loses its form of manifestation with their dis¬ 
integration. There is no cognizance of it after man’s death’.* 
He offered an explanation, the tenor of which went to establish 
that as the soul after man's death passes beyond all duality, it 
does not admit of any representation in the current terms of thought. 
It then becomes the whole or infinity, and the whole or infinity is 
its own description.* 

Similarly Buddha’s persistent reluctance to answer any of 
the four questions put to him regarding the fate of the Tathagata 
after death caused puzzlement to his interlocutor, Aggi-Vacchagotta.® 


^ Note the description of emergence of an effulgent miniature form of the sage 
Sarabhahga out of burning fire to which he offered himself as an oblation. Vide 
Ramayana, Aranyakanda. 

* vide Lankavatara-Sutra (Nanjio's edition). 

• Barua, History of pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, pp. 247-249. 

^ Brhad Ar. Upa., Chap. II, Vs. 12 and 13 : atmanantaro bahyah krtsah prajna- 
naghan *(=vijnanaghana) evaitebhyo bhutebhyah samutthaya tanyevanuvinaSyati 
na pretya samjnasttyare bravimiti hovaca Yajnavalkyah. Sa hovaca: Atraiva ma 
Bhagavan mohantam apipipanna. 

® Brhad Ar. Upa., Chap. II, V. 14: Yatra hi dvaitam iva bhavati taditara 
itaram abhivadati... vijanati yatra tvasya sarvam atmaivabhut tat kena kaip 
^rnuyat... ? 

® Majjhima, I, p. 487 : Ettahani bho Gotama annanam apadiip, shmmoham 
apadiip. 
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Buddha, too, offered an explanation, the purport of which was to 
indicate that the condition of Tathagata after parinirv§na was 
incapable of description in all convenient terms of description; 
rupa, vedand, sannd, sankhdrd and vinnd'm. 

An illuminating description of the state or condition of existence 
reached by a person on the attainment of parinirvdinM is met with 
in the Udana, and it has been put into the mouth of Buddha him¬ 
self. The same is quoted below in the original with its trans¬ 
lation 

‘ Yattha apo ca pathavi tejo vaj^o na gadhati, na tattha sukka 
jotanti adicco na ppakasati, na tattha candima bhati tamo tattha 
na vijjati. Yada ca attan avedi muni monena brahmano atha rupa 
arupa ca sukhadukkha pamuccatiti.’ 

‘ Where water, earth, heat and air do not find footing, there 
no light burns and the sun does not shine, the moon does not 
shed her radiant beams and darkness does not exist there. When 
a sage who is a brahmana has realized the truth by silent concentra¬ 
tion, then he becomes free from form and formlessness, happiness 
and suffering.’ 

Poetical Aspect:—Nirvdna or Parinirvdna as an abstract idea, 
or as a transcendental sphere of man’s existence, cannot have a 
true and lasting appeal to the popular mind which demands for its 
satisfaction the conception and description of something more 
positive and tangible. The process of poetry and myth becomes, 
therefore, active, to create that something more positive and tan- 
gible,—a paradise in its highest gloly^ The beginning of this process 
of poetry and myth can be clearly traced in a group of verses known 
by the name of Accharagatha (Samyutta, I, Sagathavagga). In 
these verses Buddhism is described as the safest and fittest vehicle 
(yana) carrying all men, women, recluses and householders, to 
Nuryana which is the destination. The progress of the Buddhist 
aspirant towards this goal is poetically described in terms of a noise¬ 
less and fearless and steady procession or chariot-march by a straight 
road and with an unerring aim.^ 

The account of Buddha’s Great Decease in the Mahaparinib- 
b^a-Suttanta makes it evident that it was too much for average 
men to brook the idea that a great Buddha, too, failed to overcome 
death, in spite of his unrivalled greatness and enviable perfection. 
This fact was dreadful to them as it went to furnish them with the 
last prcK>f of man’s inabihty to overcome death, of which the whole 
of sentient creation is mortally afraid. To say that one cannot 

^ Ujuko nama so maggo abhaya nama sa disa, ratho aktijano ninia dhamma-’ 
cakkehi samyutto. Cf. Prakrit Dhammapada by Barua and Mitra, p. i8. 
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possibly overcome death after being once in the grip of birth, but 
one can surely overcome the fear of death, is no answer to the real 
yearning of their heart. The belief gradually gained ground among 
certain Buddhists that the Buddhas as superhuman personalities 
exist in all quarters (Sabba disa Buddha titthanti).^ 

The Milinda-pafiha gives a realistic at the same time an 
exaggerated poetical description of Dhammanagara or ideal Buddhist 
city as it came to prevail within a few centuries after Buddha’s 
demise.* Even in a somewhat earlier stage of Buddhist poetic 
fancy, one has in the Pali Apadana® a charming romantic description 
of Buddha-khetta (The Realm of Buddha) in which all Buddhas, 
all Disciples, and all followers and worshippers, find their place. 
No birth, no death. No sorrow, no lamentation. A ceaseless scene 
of peaceful worship and religious conversation in the midst of the 
very best of natural surroundings. A full heart and a serene mind 
in a world of plenty. 

The same process of poetry and myth continued to produce 
at last the Sanskrit Sukhavati-vyuha, a Mahayana work giving a 
highly romantic or imaginative description of a Buddhist Paradi^, 
the realm of Amitabha, Amitaprabha. The Sukhavati is the infinite 
world of hght, brilliance and eflhilgence. The Amitabha, as it may 
be easily guessed, is no other than Buddha in his infinite glory after 
liis demise,—the mahaparinibbana. 

A similar poetic imagery about nirvana lingers in the meta¬ 
phorical expression nirvana-nagara or nirvanapura which is met 
with in Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga and some of the later J aina 
works. 

Logical Aspect :—If it be assumed that samsdra, as commonly 
understood, is something which has the contingency of birth, deve¬ 
lopment and death (jata, bhuta, mata), the inquiry may pertinently 
arise if there is something else whiph has no such contingency 
(ajata, abhuta, amata). This inquiry was once pressed by certain 
inquirers among Buddha’s immediate disciples. When the issue 
was thus pressed, Buddha gave a reply, the tenor of which went to 
convince the inquirers that they simply begged the question in 
pressing such an inquiry. The argument indeed was: ‘ The very 
fact that you have been striving after that something else which 
is without such contingency is sufficient to prove that you have 
been tacitly all behevers in its possibility and were you not tacitly 


^ Kathavatthu, II, 608. * Milinda-panha, pp. 332-345. 

® Apadana, I, pp. r-6 : ‘ Savaka buddhe pucchanti buddha pucchanti savake, 
a&fiamannaa ca pucchanti anhamanhan byakatunti te. Buddha Paccekabuddha 
ca ^vakl paricaraka evam ratisu rammana paside’bhiramanti te.’ 
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believers in its possibility, you would not have cared to strive after 
it 

According to Ndgarjuna, Satnsara and Nirvana are two relative 
ideas, and as such, there can be difference but no absolute distinc¬ 
tion between the two (samsarasya ca nirvanasya nasti kincit 
visesata). If the significance of one term is dependent on the 
significance of the other, both stand on the same footing in respect 
of each other. There cannot be any conception of a relation 
between the two even in apposition, if there be not a common point of 
reference which is without differentiation or characterization, and 
from which ultimately each derives its significance. By implication, 
this common point of reference is no other than pratUyasamutpada, 
dharmata, tathatd, or iunyatd, which is introduced in the very opening 
verse of Nagarjuna’s Karika. The pratityasamutpada, viewed and inter¬ 
preted as a law of sequence of causal antecedents and consequents, 
—as causally determined continuity (santati), explains the essential 
nature of satnsara. The same, viewed and interpreted as ‘ novelty ’ 
(uppadamatta®, khanapaccuppanna without any idea of temporal 
or spatial relation associated with it, expresses the essential nature 
of Nirvana or Infinity. In plain terms, the pratityasamutpada in 
its samutpdda aspect is satnsara and the same in its nirodha aspect 
is Nirvana.* The Canonical authority to be cited in this connection 
is Buddha's statement in the Ariyapariyesana-sutta (Majjhima, I. 
p. 167). 

By the dialectical process of reasoning employed in the Mula- 
pariyaya-Sutta (Majjhima), Buddha sought to show that Nirvana 
cannot but be the final term or last category of thought. If the 
first sources of knowledge be perception or intuition (dittha), tradi¬ 
tion (suta) and inference (muta), all that is derived from these three 
sources may be comprehended and made significant by the term 


' Udana, pp. 80-81. 

2 According to Buddhaghosa, iippadamatta cannot be a valid interpretation of 
paticcasamuppdda. (Visuddhimagga, II, p. 519.) 

® For the term, see Atthasalini, pp. 420-1:— 

Paccuppannam nam^etam tividham : 
khana-, santati-, addha-, Santati- 
paccuppannaip c’ettha atthakathasu agataiii, 
addha-paccuppannaip sutte. Tattha ked 
khana-paccuppannatn cittaiii cetopariyananassa 
arammanarn. hoti ti vadanti. Elim karana ? 

Yasma iddhimassa parassa ca ekakkhane* 
dttaip nppajjissati ti idan ca tesam 
opammaip. 

♦ Vide my paper, Buddhist Conception of Dhamma, Journal of the Department 
of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. XXVIII, p. 13. 
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vinnata (the known, i.e., knowledge). The first three terms cannot 
exhaust the meaning of vinnata which is something more than what 
is comprehended by them, jointly or severally. If ekatta (unity) 
be the next category to express the essential character of knowledge 
(vinnata, the known), yet another category— nanatta (plurality) is 
needed to cover the residual of meaning not covered by ekatta. To 
comprehend the meaning of both ekatta (unity) and nanatta (plu¬ 
rality), yet another category is called forth, namely, sahha (the all, 
universality) which is something more in meaning than what is 
comprehended by both ekatta and nanatta. Even sahba (the intel- 
I'^ctual universality) is in itself inadequate to comprehend the whole 
of reality which is constituted not only of cognition, but also of 
volition and feeling, to comprehend all of which yet another category 
is required, and it is Nirvana (the Ideal, Ideality). It is not an 
experience that one may identify oneself with it or think that either 
one is Nirvana, or one is in Nirvana, or one is from Nirvana, or 
Nirvana is one’s own.^ 

Psychical Aspect :—Here psychical is just another term for 
mystical. The mystic, as distinguished from saddhdvimutta (devotee) 
or pahndvimutta (intellectualist), aspires to be a Kdyasakkhi* or 
personal witness to, to be face to face with, to have a direct percep¬ 
tion of, to come in immediate contact with, in short, to realize 
nirvdna by himself and for himself. It is after such realization that 
he begins to utter the joy of self-expression (udanaip udaneti), 
to give an expression to self-mastery (anna), and to teach the 
way of realizing nirvdna to others (abhinna sacchikatva pavedeti). 
With him nirvdna is at once a vision, an experience, a feeling, 
and a self-state,—the highest, the best, the most real of all that 
he knows of, thinks of, or speaks of. As an element of experience, 
it is inalienable, because the wise are to experience, each ih himself 
by himself and for himself (paccattam vinnuhi veditabbam) ; it 
cannot be communicated to others, because its nature, as experienced 
by each individual, is indescribable in words. The message or 
personal testimony must be worthy of trust, the individual bearing 
it must be in a perfectly sound condition of body, mind, intellect, 
and spirit. The vision of nirvdna dawns upon consciousness, the 
realization of nirvdna is possible in that stage of samadhi (trance, 
self-concentration) which is aptly called sahhd-vedayitanirodha. 
According to Buddha's claim, this is the ninth stage of samddhi 
reached for the first time by him, one step ahead of eight samdpattis 


* Majjhiina, I, p. 6. 

* See for the explanation of these terms, Barua’s ‘ Faith in Buddhism' in 
B. C. Baw’s Buddhistic Studies, pp. 329-349. 
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(attainments, first stages of samddhi) mastered by other contem- 
platives in India already before his advent.^ The SatipaUhdna is 
the well-tried grammar to be followed by the aspirant in assuredly 
reaching and mastering all the nine stages of samddhi, the ninth 
being truly called nirvikalpa (without any excogitation) and nird- 
bhdsa (without any illusion or hallucination). Without going into 
details here it may suffice to quote the following short but intel¬ 
ligible description of the psychical mode :— 

‘ In accordance with the mystical or psychical mode, the process 
of meditation is to proceed from one plane of experience or one level 
of consciousness to another. The highest state of trance.... 
reached by Buddha is called sahhd-vedayita-nirodha. This is a state 
of trance when outwardly the man who reaches it is as good as dead,* 
there being nothing but warmth {ussd) as the sign of life.* In 
this state, a level of consciousness {citta) is reached where conscious¬ 
ness is ultimately thrown back on itself, completely void (sunna), 
being devoid of the subject-object relation (grahya-grahaka-bhava- 
rahita).* In the same state, a plane of religious experience is reached 
where there is no longer any longing for this or that object of sense. 
This is the highest psychical state where consciousness appears to 
be face to face with reality.* 

Ethical Aspect: —The ethical aspect of nirvana is too well- 
known to need much elucidation here.* Let it suffice to say that 
the main ethical term to express the nature of Buddhist nirvana 
(and a posteriori, that of Jaina) * is Visuddhi or Purity. From the 
ethical point of view, to realize nirvana is to attain the highest 
purity of one’s own self,—of one’s own nature (visuddhim attane). 
Thus the method of realization of nirvana necessarily involves a 

-j--- 

* Ariyapariyesana-Sutta, Majjhima, I, pp. 163-6. 

* When on the eve of the_Great Decease Buddha remained lost in the samadhi 
called sanUdvedayita-nirodha, Ananda thought he was already dead and gone. See 
Ihgha, II, p. 156 : ‘ Parinibbuto bhante Anuruddha Bhagava ti ? Na avuso Ananda 
BMgava parinibbuto, sanna-vedayita-nirodham samapanno ti.’ 

* Dr. N. Dutt (Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its relation to Hlnaywa, 
pp. 129 foil.), has attempted an elaborate description of the jhdna and samddhi stages, 
which is not, however, so illuminating and clear and psychological as that in Shwe 
Zan Aung’s Introductory Essay, Compendium of Buddhist Philosophy. 

* Madhyantavibhagasutrabhasyatika of Sthiramati, Part I, p. 10; Sa ca 
(^Qnyata) grahya-grahaka-(bhava)-rahitata. 

* Barua, Bombay Lecture, Universal Aspect of Buddhism. 

* Childers, Art. on Nibbana in Diet, of the Pali Language; Nibbana in the 
Pali'English Diet, by Rhys Davids ; Views of Dr. L. Vallee Poussin, Prof. Theodore 
Stcherbatsky, and Prof. Berriedale Keith about Nirvana. 

* Sfttrakrtahga, I, i, 2, 27 (Jaina Sutras, Part li, p. 243): ‘ by purity of the 
heart one reaches Nirvana ’. 
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process of perfect self-examination, self-purification, self-restraint 
and self-culture. If the experience of nirvana consists in the feeling 
of peacefulness, tranquility or harmony in the whole of one's being 
and in the whole of nature by which one is surrounded, it is not 
possible without the practice of self-alienation from all that is not 
one’s own. Thus the process of a self-alienation involves a method 
of viewing things as they are (yathahhutam, hhutam bhutato, thetam 
thetaio). From one point of view, the twofold ethical end of Bud¬ 
dhism is negative: (i) to keep off the hindrances {mvaraiMs), 
and (2) to put away the fetters {samyojanas) or to destroy the 
anusayas (the sinfulness that Hes deep in our nature). From 
another point of view, the end is positive, namely to attain a perfect 
healthy condition of self. The rough scheme of self-culture through 
purity is set forth in the Rathavinita-sutta (Majjhima, I, pp. 147-8) 
and it includes the following main items for consideration :— 

Sfla-visuddhi: Purity of conduct, purity of behaviour, 
purity of hvehhood, purity of motive, purity of morals, 
purity of character. 

Citta-visuddhi: Purity of mind, purity of all things, 
mental, purity of mental attitude, purity of mental 
vision, purity of mental development, etc. 

Ditthi-visuddhi: Purity of faith, purity of thought, purity 
of intellect. 

Kahkhavitarana-Visuddhi: Purity of faith by the removal of 
doubt. 

Maggamaggananadassana-visuddhi: Purity of the path by 
the true understanding of what is and what is not the 
path. 

Patipadananadassana-visuddhi: Purity of the intellectual 
perception of the true path. 

Nanadassana-visuddhi: Purity of knowledge and insight. 

The main items are really three : Silavisuddhi (Purity of 
morals), Gttavisuddhi (Purity of mind), and Pannavisuddhi (Purity 
of knowledge). 

The rough sketch of the Buddhist system of Purity was deve¬ 
loped by Buddhadatta in his Abhidhammavatara, and more fully 
by Upatissa in his Vimuttimagga. The final development of the 
system took place in Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga. There is 
no other Buddhist work which bears comparison with Buddha¬ 
ghosa’s Path of Purity in respect of thoroughness and painstaking 
analysis. 

A General Buddhist View :—^Nirvana means the annihilation of 
passion, hatred, and delusion. It is the waning out of all evils— 
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raga, dosa, and moha ,—^the diminishing of the vicio^ and the weak 
in the man which is the negative aspect of his positive advance in 
becoming (Mrs. Rhys Davids, The Minor Anthologies, I, p. xix). 
According to Childers, it means (i) the state of blissful sanctification 
called Arhatship, and (2) the annihilation of (worldly) existence in 
which Arhatship ends (Diet, of the Pali Language, p. 266). In its 
negative aspect, it means the going out of greed, ill-will, and dulness, 
and also freedom from these; it may be variously described as 
' comfort, end to ill, end of becoming, or life, end of craving and the 
rest ’. In its positive aspect, and as subjectively considered, it 
means ‘ mental illumination conceived as light, insight, state of 
feeling happiness, and cool and calm and content (sitibhava, nibbuti, 
upasama), peace, safety, and self-mastery ’. Objectively considered, 
it means ‘ truth, the highest good, a supreme opportunity, a regulated 
life, communion with the Best, and bringing congenial work 

According to the Khuddakapatha, Nirvana is immortahty 
(amata) and the bliss of emancipation (nibbuti). It is the tranquil 
state (santam padam). 

According to the Dhammapada, Nirvana is immortality, the 
opposite of which is death. The path of action is the path to 
immortahty, and the way of indolence is the way to death (appamado 
amatapadam, pamado maccuno padam). It is secure from the 
worldly contact, and unsurpassed in its reach. The path that 
leads to gain is one, and the path that leads to Nirvana, another 
(anna hi labhupanisa, anna nibbanagamini). The Buddhas declare 
the Nirvana as the highest condition (paramam). It is the greatest 
happiness (paramam sukham). With the vision of Nirvana the 
sinful nature vanishes for ever (attham gacchanti asava). Without 
knowledge there is no meditation, without meditation there is no 
knowledge; he who has knowledge and meditation is near unto 
Nirvana (yamhi jhanan ca panna ca, sa ve nibbanasantike). 

It is <fistinctly stated in the Sutta-Nipata, that Nirvana is a 
matchless island which possesses nothing, grasps at nothing and 
which is the destroyer of decay and death (pp. 211-12). The world 
is bound by pleasure and by leaving desire Nirvana can be attained 
(Ibid., pp. 214-215). 

According to the Alinacitta Jataka (II, p. 17), one who possesses 
strong will, cherishes all good, takes to the Refuge and follows the 
path leading to Nirvana, is capable of destroying all ties by slow 
degrees. The Mora Jataka (II, p. 26) describes Nirvana as the 
only everlasting thing, and says that all other things being composite 


* The characterization is based on The Psalms of the Eariy Buddhist Brethren 
and Sisters. 
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in their nature, are unsubstantial, transient, and subject to living 
and death. The Gandatindu Jataka (V, p. 55) says that zeal is the 
way to Nirvana. 

According to the Visuddhimagga (Vol. II, p. 612) Nirvana is 
the extinction of five Khandhas. The attributes of Nirvana consist 
of absence of passion, destruction of pride, getting rid of thirst, 
freedom from attachment and destruction of all sensual pleasures. 
It is the cessation of all sufferings. It can be attained through 
meditation, wisdom, precept, steadfastness, and the rest. 

According to the AtthasMini (p. 409), Nirvana means that 
from which the arrow of desire is gone away (tanha sankhatain 
vanatn niggatam va tasma vanati nibbanam). It is freedom from 
all sins and final release from lower nature. 

In the Sumahgalavilasini (I, 217) Buddhaghosa says that a 
person obtains Nirvana making himself free from the wilderness 
of misdeeds. It is described here as the state of bliss. 

In the Kathavatthupakarana atthakatha (p. 178) Nirvana is 
described as a void. 

According to the Abhidhammatthasahgaha, Nirvana is so called 
because it is a departure from that craving which is called vdna, 
lusting or craving. It is to be realized through knowledge belonging 
to the four paths. It is the object of those paths and their fruition. 
It is supramundane or transcendental (lokuttara). It is excellent, 
uncreated, and free from lust. 

According to Nagasena’s view in the Milinda, an Ariyasavaka 
does not take pleasure in the senses and their objects. Inasmuch 
as he does not find dehght in them, in him craving ceases, and by 
the cessation of craving (tanha) grasping (upadana) ceases, and by 
the cessation, of grasping, becoming (bhava) ceases, and when 
becoming has ceased, birth ceases, and with its cessation, birth, 
old age, and death, grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow, and despair 
cease to exist. In this sense cessation is Nirvana. 

Just as those whose hands and feet have not been cut off know 
how sad a thing it is to have them cut off, by hearing the sounds 
of the lamentation of those whose hands and feet have been cut off, 
even so, it is by hearing the pleasing words of those who have seen 
Nirva^ that they know how happy a state it is. 

Nirvana being uncaused, there is a cause that will bring about 
the realization of Nirvana, but there is no cause that will bring about 
Nirv§:^ itself. A man by his ordinary power can go up from a 
certain place to the Himalayas, the king of mountains, but he cannot 
bring the Himalayas to his place. So is the case with Nirvana. 
Further, Nirvana is uncompounded, not made of anjrthing, yet it 
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exists. It is perceptible to the mind. By means of his pure heart, 
refined and straight, free from the obstacles, free from low cravings, 
the disciple of the Noble One can realize Nirvana. Just as wind 
exists, though it cannot be shown by its colour, or its form, whether 
as thin or thick, or short or long, even so Nirvana exists, though it 
cannot be shown in colour or in form. 

The supposed purity of infant mind is no comparison for the 
purity of consciousness in Nirvana. The mind of one under seven 
years of age is powerless and weak, mean, small, slight, obscure and 
dull, whereas the condition of Nirvana is transcendental, important, 
weighty, wide-reaching and extensive. The infant with imperfect 
mind is unable to grasp an idea so great. 

Nirvana is all bliss though the process seeking after it is painful. 
It is bliss unalloyed. When it is suggested that Nirvana is painful, 
it is simply meant that the process of seeking after Nirvana is painful, 
while Nirvana itself is bliss, pure and simple, and there is no pain 
mixed with it. 

Just as it is impossible to tell the measure of the water in the 
sea or the number of creatures dwelling therein, though, after all, 
the sea exists, so it is impossible to teU the form or figure or duration 
or measure of Nirvana, though, after all, it is a conation that does 
exist. These are some of its characteristics. It is untarnished 
by evil dispositions. It is cool and assuages the fever arising from 
all evil dispositions. It does allay the thirst of the craving after 
lusts, the craving after future life, and the craving after worldly 
prosperity. It is the refuge of beings tormented with the poison 
of evil dispositions. It does put an end to grief. It is ambrosia. 
It is mighty and boundless, and fills not with all beings who enter 
into it. It is the abode of aU ‘ good men ’—^the Arahats. It is 
all in blossom, as it were, with the innumerable and various and 
fine flowers of purity, of knowledge, and of emancipation. It is the 
support of life for it puts an end to old age and death. It does 
increase the power of iddhi or supernormal powers. It puts a 
stop in all beings to the suffering arising from evil disposition. 
It overcomes in all beings the weakness which arises from hunger 
and every sort of pain. It is not bom, neither does it grow old, 
it does not pass away, it has no rebirth, it is unconquerable, thieves 
cannot carry it, it is not attached to an3^hing, it is the sphere in 
which arahats move, nothing can obstract it, and it is infinite. It 
satisfies every desire. It causes delight. It is full of lustre. It 
is hard to attain to. It is unequalled in the beauty of its perfume. 
It is praised by all the Noble ones. It is beautiful in righteousness. 
It has the pleasant perfume of righteousness. It has a pleasant 
taste. It is very exalted. It is immoveable. It is inaccessible to 
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sinners. It is a condition in which no evil dispositions can grow. 
It is free from desire to please and from resentment. 

Nirvana is neither past, nor future, nor present, nor produced, 
nor not-produced, nor producible. 

I^astly, Nirvana is to be known by freedom from distress and 
danger, by confidence, peace, calm, bliss, happiness, delicacy, purity 
and freshness. He who orders his life aright realizes that nibbana. 
He who gains the highest fruit of Arahatship, may be said to have 
seen Nirvana, face to face. 

A layman also can attain Nirvana. A close study of the 
Guhatthaka-Sutta (p. 58) and the Jara-Sutta (p. 129) of the 
Mah^ddesa together with their commentaries by Dhammapala helps 
up to look for the munis both among the householders and the 
recluses. The munis are defined as persons who have attenuated 
their sins and have seen Nirvana and as to householders, they are 
represented as persons who are over-burdened with aU household 
duties. No other discrimination is sought to be made between 
the Agaramunis and the Anagaramunis than this, that while the 
former keep to household life, the latter do not. As for the attain¬ 
ment, both are held out as equally competent to win the highest 
state, which is Nirvana.^ In the Anguttara Nikaya, we find mention 
of 21 lay arahats.* Rhys Davids in his introduction to the Saman- 
naphala Sutta, calls them laymen arahats (S.B.B., II, 63 fn.). In 
the Kathavatthu (P.T.S., Bk. IV, p. 268), we find Kulaputta Yasa, 
householder Uttiya and young Brahman Setu attained arahatship 
in all the circumstances characterizing the life of the laity. * Refer¬ 
ring to this point S. Z. Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids have inferred 


^ Agaram majjhe vasanta agaramunino pabbajjupagata anagaramumno satta- 
sekkhamunino arahanta a^kkhamunino paccekabuddha paccekamunino samma- 
sambuddha munimtinino. Agaramunino—Agarika ti kasigorakkhadi agarika-kamme 
nijutta, ditthapadati ditthanibbana, vinnata sasanati vinnatam sikkhattayasasanam 
etesanti vinnata sasana. Anagara ti kasigorakkhadi agariyakammath etesain 
natthiti, pabbajjita anagara ti vuccanti. (Conunentary on the Mahaniddesa, Siamese 
Edition, p. 218, Guhatthaka Sutta and Jara Sutta.) 

* Chahi bhikkhave dhammehi samannagato Bhalliko gahapati. .. Sudatto 
gahapati Anathapindiko ... Citto gahapati Macchikasandiko ... Hatthako Alavako 
... Mahanamo Sakko ... Uggo gahapati Vesaliko ... Uggato gahapati... SOro 
Ambattho ... Jivako Komarabhacco ... Nakulapita gahapati... Tavakanniko 
gahapati ... Purano gahapati ... Isidatto gahapati ... Sandhano gahapati . . . 
Vijayo gahapati ... Vajjiyamahito gahapati... Men^ko gahapati ... Vasettho upa- 
sako, ^ttho upasako, Saraggo upasako Tathagate nittham gato amataddaso 
amatam sacchikatva iriyati. (Anguttara Nikaya, Vol. Ill, p. 451 ; Cf. Vinaya, 1 , 17 ; 
Sam3rutta Nikaya, V, 94 ; The Questions of King Milinda, II, 57, 96, 245 ; Dhamma- 
pada Commentary, I, 308, etc.) 

* Yaso kulaputto, Uttiyo gahapati, Setu nmnavo gihissa byanjanena arahattam 
pattiL, tena vata re vattabbe ‘ Gilu' ssa Araha ti'. 
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that a laj^an under exceptional circumstances may attain arahat- 
ship but to keep it he must give up the world (Points of Contro¬ 
versy, p. 158 fn.). Rhys Davids and Mrs. Rhys Davids in Part III, 
p. 5 of the Dialogues of the Buddha (S.B.B., Vol. IV) have raised 
this question ; who in the oldest period could be an arahat ? The 
answer is : Anyone—men or women, old or 5'^oung, lay or religieux. 
It is distinctly mentioned in the Milindapanha that whether he is 
a layman or a recluse, he who attains the supreme insight, to the 
supreme conduct of life, he too will win his way to the excellent 
condition of arhatship :— 

' Gihi pi maharaja samma-patipanno aradhako hoti nayath 
dhammaih kusalam, pabbajito pi maharaja samma- 
patipanno aradhako hoti nayam dhammaih kusalam.’ 

It is clear from this that the householder if he leads a religious 
life, may attain to arahatship which is nirvana. The Milinda¬ 
panha further points out that whosoever has attained, as a laj’^man, 
to arahatship one of the two courses is left to him and no other— 
either that very day he enters the order, or he dies, for beyond 
that day he cannot last (The Questions of King Milinda, II, p. 96). 

All persons who as laymen, living at home and in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the pleasures of senses, realize in themselves the condition 
of Peace, the Supreme Good Nirvana—all of them had in former 
births accomplished their training, laid the foundation, in the 
practice of the thirteen vows, had purified their walk and conduct 
by means of them ; and so now even as laymen, living at home and 
in the enjoyment of the pleasures of senses, they do realize in them¬ 
selves the condition of Peace, the Supreme Good Nirvana (Ibid., II, 
P- 253 )- 



MISCELLANEA 

‘ALA-UD-DIN KHALjrS DECCAN EXPEDITIONS 

Prof. S. K. Aiyangar has dealt in some detail with the history 
of the Muhammadan invasions of the Deccan.^ His conclusions 
with regard to the invasions of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji may be briefly 
summarized, for he holds that these were little more than plunder¬ 
ing raids.* Thus, during the reign of his uncle ‘Ala-ud-din is said 
to have desired to ‘ carry himself to a higher position than that 
of a governor'. We are told that he invaded Devagiri only to 
procure money, ‘ the one essential required for the fulfilment of 
this ’ desire. The second expedition to Devagiri was intended, 
we are assured, to strengthen the Exchequer, in order that ‘Ala- 
ud-(hn might create a big and eflicient standing army capable of 
suppressing internal rebellions and resisting the continual aggres¬ 
sions of the Mughals. ‘Ala-ud-din is said to have ‘ considered it 
bad policy to go on extending his empire by adding territory at 
great distances, which would only mean so many distant centres 
for disturbance and rebellion ’. Again, the object of the expedition 
against Warangal is supposed to have been ‘Ala-ud-(hn’s desire 
to ‘ fairly fleece ’ the Hindu king ‘ of all his wealth and treasure, 
and even all the elephants The expedition against Dvarasamudra 
and the Pandya kingdom was actuated, it is said, by Malik Kaffir's 
desire to possess himself of the good elephants found on the coast 
of Ma’bar. 

This narrow view of ‘Ala-ud-din’s poHcy is hardly justifiable. 
To place him in the same category with Sultan Mahmfid of Ghazna, 
so far as his relations with the lEndu kingdoms in the Deccan are 
concerned, does not appear to be an adequate interpretation of 
the data at our disposal. 

If ‘Ala-ud-din ‘ considered it bad poUcy to go on extending 
his empire by adding territory at great distances ’,* how can we 
explain his aimexation of Gujarat ? There is no doubt that the 
province as a whole was annexed to the empire of Delhi and governed 
by provincial satraps appointed by and responsible to the Sultans.* 

^ South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders. 

* Op. cii., pp. 74-6, 82-4, 86, 90-1, 123. 

® Cf. similar remarks of Sir Wolseley ELaig in Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. Ill, p. 114. 

* Sir E. C. Bayley, Gujarat, p. 38; J. Bird, Political and Statistical History of 
Gujarat, pp. 160, 163; Brigp, Rise of Muhammadan Power, Vol. i, p. 328; Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. I, part i, pp. 205-7, 217. 
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So far as the first expedition is concerned, ‘Ala-ud-(Hn's real 
motive is somewhat obscure. Barani (who is particularly trust¬ 
worthy in this respect, inasmuch as his uncle, ‘Ala-ul-Mulk, was 
one of the most intimate followers of ‘Ala-ud-din) says that Jalal- 
ud-din thought that ‘Ala-ud-din was so troubled by his wife arid 
mother-in-law that he wanted to conquer some country wherein 
he might stay and never return home Firishta says that his 
object was ' to establish an independent power If this is true, 
‘Ala-ud-din must have later on changed his mind. He may have 
found it impossible, owing to political and military difficulties, 
to establish himself as an independent king in the Deccan; or, the 
enormous wealth which he obtained at Devagiri may have strength¬ 
ened his self-confidence and induced him to try for the imperial 
throne itself. Be that as it may, that ‘Ala-ud-din cared for some¬ 
thing more than mere plunder is shown by the fact that he demanded 
the cession of Flichpur and its dependencies.® 

The second expedition against Devagiri was rendered necessary 
by the neglect of the Hindu lang to pay his tribute for three years.® 
This clearly proves that he owed allegiance as a tributary ruler to 
the Sultan of Delhi. He was taken as a prisoner to Delhi, where 
the Sultan treated him well. ‘ The Rai was ever afterwards obe¬ 
dient, and sent his tribute regularly as long as he lived.’ ‘ Later on, 
when Malik Kafur was sent against Warangal, the king of Devagiri 
‘was as dutiful as any raiyat of Delhi’.® What more did Akbar 
receive from the Rajput princes who submitted to him ? ’’ 

Barani says that when Malik Kafur was sent against Warangal, 
he was instructed to capture the fort and to overthrow the king; 
but the king was not to be pressed too hard if he consented to 
surrender his wealth and become a tributary prince.® According 
to Prof. Aiyangar, ‘Ala-ud-din ordered his general to be satisfied 
with gold because he was unwilling to annex the territory.® But 
Barani makes it clear that ‘Ala-ud-din was cautious because the 
king of Warangal might prove too strong to be vanquished, and 


^ Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 149. Cf. B. De, Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 145. 

* Briggs, Vol. I, p. 304. 

» Briggs, Vol. I, p. 310. 

♦ Amir Khusrav, Tarikh-i-'Alal (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 77); Barani’s 
account (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 200). 

® Barani’s account (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 200-1). 

• Barani’s account (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 201-2). 

* Cf. the treaty concluded by Akbar with Rao Surjan of Bundi. Tod’s Rajas¬ 
than, edited by W. Crooke, Vol. Ill, pp. 1482-3. 

® Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 201. 

® Sotdh India and Her Muhamn^an Invaders, p. 87. 
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that he asked Kaffir to do his best to overpower the king if he refused 
to come to an arrangement. 'Ala-ud-din’s aim was to reduce 
Warangal to the position of a tributary kingdom,* and not merely 
to ' fleece ’ the king ' of all his wealth and treasure He succeeded. 
Both Barani * and Firishta * say that the king promised to pay an 
aimual tribute, and Amir Khusrav says that he consented to send 
jizyah annually to Delhi.* 

Prof. Aiyangar wants us to believe that Kaffir's last expedition 
was intended merely to supply the royal stable with some of the good 
elephants of the extreme south. Anur Khusrav says that the aim 
of the ‘ world-conquering king ’ was to ' spread the light of the 
Muhammadan reUgion ’ in ‘ that distant country '; and his eloquent 
description of the destruction of idols and temples and the slaughter 
of idolaters may appear to lend some support to this view.® But 
Barani, who was by no means less orthodox than the celebrated 
poet, does not say that the Sultan was inspired by a crusading zeal, 
nor does he refer to the great general’s desire to get hold of huge 
elephants.* Two things appear to be clear: one is that the king 
of Dvarasamudra was compelled to submit * ; the other is that a 
fratricidal war in the Pandya kingdom made it easy for Kaffir to 
devastate Ma’bar.® Prof. Aiyangar himself tells us that a Muham¬ 
madan garrison continued to live in Madura.® 

It appears to be clear, therefore, that ‘Ala-ud-din’s Deccan 
expeditions should not be regarded as mere plundering raids. Hjs 
aim was to reduce the then existing Hindu kingdoms to the position 
of tributary states, and in this respect his success is undeniable. 

Anilchandra Banerjee. 


' Briggs, Vol. I, p. 371. 

* Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 203. 

« Briggs. Vol. I, p. 372. 

* Tdrikh-i-‘Alal (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 84). 

* Op. cit., pp. 85-6, 91. 

* Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 203-4. 

’ BaraM (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 203-4) and Firishta (Briggs, Vol. I, 
p. 373) say that he was defeated and taken prisoner. Amir Khusrav [Tdrikh-i- Alai, 
Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 89) says that he agreed ' to swear allegiance to the 
mighty emperor ’ without resorting to war, and that he offered all his treasures. 

® Barani’s account (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 204); Amir Khusrav, 
Tdrikh-i-Aldl (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 88); 'Abdullah, Wassaf, Tazjiyatu-l 
AmsSma Tajriyatu-l Asar (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 49^50). 

® SotUh India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 123. Cf. Sir Wolseley Haig, 
Cambrige History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 116. 
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NOTES ON THE MALAVAS 

Mr. Adrish Chandra Banerji and Dr. B. C. Daw have written 
two interesting articles on the Malavas in the Annals of the Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Institute, Vol. XXI, pp. 218-219, and Ancient Indian 
Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 37-42, respectively. We shall give here some 
more information about them. Mr. Banerji’s materials are mostly 
collected from the foreign writers, while ours are exclusively from 
the Sanskrit hteratures. 

For purposes of drama, dancing, painting, and astrology, the 
Hindus made minute studies of the movements, habits, features, 
dress, abode, etc. of all males and females. Their results are recorded 
in books Uke Bharata’s Ndtya-^dstra, Visnudharmottara (Part III),‘ 
Brihatsamhitd (Chaps. 68 and 69),* Bhoja’s Samardhganasutra, $ukra- 
nitisara, etc. Mankind has been divided into two main groups, 
viz. Mahapurusas (nobility) and Samkirnas (common people). 
All kings belong to the first and their subordinates to the second 
group. These two groups again are classified into five types each ; 
i.e. the Mahapurusas into Hanisa, Sa^a, Rucaka, Bhadra, and 
Malavya and the Samkirnas into Vamana, Jaghanya, Kuvja, Manda- 
laka, and Sami. We shall here confine ourselves to the main details 
of the Malavyas only. For minute details the original books should 
be consulted. 

The stretch (measurement of chest with outstretched arms, 
from tip to tip of middle fingers) of the Malavya is 108 digits 
{Brihaf), 104 in terms of his own digits {Vishnu°). The height is 
the same as the stretch. The arms of the Malavya resemble the 
trunk of an elephant, reaching up to the knees. His joints are 
fleshy; body, smooth and beautiful; waist, slender; face, oblong; 
with height of 13 digits and breadth up to ear 3 digits less; eyes, 
radiant; cheeks, comely; teeth, white and evenly set and the hps, 
not too fleshy. 

Having by his valour obtained wealth, he will, residing in the 
recesses of mount Pariyatra, reign as a wise king over Malava, Bharu- 
kaccha, Surastra, Data, Sindhu, and so forth. He will live 70 
years. 

The Malavyas were served by the Jaghanya type of the Sam¬ 
kirnas. {Brihaf.) 

For detailed measurements of the different parts of the body 
of males and females, the Visnudharmottara may be consulted. 
Dr. Kramrisch has given them in a tabular form in her translation. 


1 Vide Translation by Dr. Kramrisch, published by the Calcutta University. 
* Ditto by Kern (J.R.A.S., Vol. Ill, 1875, pp. 93-97). 
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‘ Kinnaras, Raksasas, Nagas should be of the size of a Malavya.’ 

(yisnu°.) 

‘Women of good family should be made bashful and of the 
size of a Malavya, wearing ornaments and not very showy dresses.’ 
{Ibid.) 

The colour of the Malavya was Sydma like the mudga pulse 
(kidney bean). {Ibid.) 

The Malava women used to drink. Vana in his Harsacarita 
says; ‘ Then, with heat soft as a Malava woman’s wine-flushed 
cheek, the day faded itself up.’ (Cowell’s Translation, p. 77.) 

The people of Avanti, Vidisa, Surastra, Malava, Sindhu, 
Sauvira, Anarta, Arbuda, Da^rna, and Mrttika have got the same 
pravrtti, i.e. dramatic tendencies as that of Avanti. {Ndtya°.) This 
shows that these people had similarities in de^a (country), ve^a 
(dress), bhdsd (dialect), dchdra (custom), and vartd (profession). 

The maidens of Avanti and of Vahga used to wear ringlets 
of hair. (Ibid.) 

Bharata prescribes Avanti dialect for the rogues and gamblers 
{dhurta). 

Raja^khara says that the people of Avanti and Pariyatra with 
Dasapura speak Bhutabhashd. {Kavyamimdmsd, Chap. X, p. 51.) 

Malava is the name of a tribe, a country, a surname (Malavya), 
and a mode of music (Malavi). 

We have seen that the original home of the Malavya was Pari¬ 
yatra, which according to Ba^udhayana’s Dharmasutra formed the 
southern boundary of the Aryavarta; their dialect Bhutabhdsd 
(Paisachi ?); colour, brownish dark, and their size, like the Kinnaras 
and Nagas. Their women used to drink. In the Mahdbhdrata we 
find this practice among the Madra women, who were Bahikas. All 
these tend to show that they were other than the Aryans, probably 
Bahikas. 

Bike the Malavas, the Bhadras, another of the five types men¬ 
tioned above, have given name to a tribe. The Uttamabhadras 
mentioned in the Nasik cave inscription of Usavadata {Ep. Ind., 
Vol. VIII, p. 44) were probably a section of the Bhadras. Bhadra 
is the name of three countries {Bfihat°) ; a surname and also a tj^e 
of buildings. We invite the attention of the Anthropologists to 
these descriptions. Bet them see if this classification into types 
has anything to do with the ethnic grouping of men. 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 
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MAHlPALA OF THE CHAIJIDAKAUSIKAM 

Scholars hold different views about the identification of king 
MaMpala mentioned in the Chandakauiikam by Arya Ksemisvara. 
Some think that he was Mahipala I of the Gurjara-Pratihara d3masty, 
while the others say that lang Mahipala I of the P§la dynasty of 
Bengal has been referred to. Let us see if we can find out any clue 
to the right solution of the problem. 

Ksemisvara in the prelude to his drama makes the following 
mention of his patron :— 

‘ Yah samiritya prakrti=gahandm=drya=Chdnakya=mHm 

Jitvd Nanddn Kusumanagaram Chandragupto jigdya \ 

Karnd^vam dhruham=upagatdn=adya tdn-eva hantum 

Dordarp-ddhya sa punar=c^havac=chn-Mahtp dladevahw’ 

Here the poet says that Chandragupta, by having recourse 
to the policy of Chanakya, defeated the Nandas and conquered 
Kusumanagara, was bom again as Mahipaladeva to chastise the 
Nandas, who were bom as Karnatas. 

To ensure the right identification of Mahipala, one very impor¬ 
tant point has to be noted here. Although the poet distinctly says 
that Chandragupta was bom as Mahipala, and his adversaries, the 
Nandas, as the Karnatas, he is silent about two other points, viz. 
the person who helped Mahipala and the name of the place, this 
king conquered by defeating the Karnatas. Under the circum¬ 
stances, would we be wrong in assuming that the names of Chanakya 
and Kusumanagara were common, both to Chandragupta and to 
MahipMa ? So this Mahipala must satisfy the points that he re¬ 
occupied Kusumanagara by driving away the Karnatas with the 
help of his minister Chanakya. 

Let us first see how far the Gurjara-Pratihara Mahipala I 
satisfies these conditions. There is no evidence in history that this 
king had a minister named Chanakya, or ever conquered Kusuma¬ 
nagara. So he cannot be the king referred to by the poet. On 
the other hand we find that the Pala king Mahipala meets all the 
points. He was unquestionably the lord of Kusumanagara. It 
is also on record that his throne was usurped by the intmders, who 
had no right to it, but he regained it {E.I., Vol. XIV, p. 326). 
Taranatha supplies us with the information that this Mahipida 
had a minister named Chanaka or Chanakya. He says that when 
Malnpala’s father died he was only 7 years old. His maternal 
uncle Ch^aka administered the country for him for 29 years {Ind. 
Ant., Vol. IV, p. 366). 

Now the only point remains to be found out is who these Kar¬ 
natas were. It is said that there was no KarQ^ta invasion in 
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the rei^ of Mahipala of Bengal. For Karnatas we need not look 
for their invasion from outside Bengal. For there was no dearth 
of them in Bengal at that time. From the time of Dharmapala 
down to the time of Vigrahapala III most of the Pala charters 
contain the mention of the Karnatas as the raja-pad-opajlvinah 
or dependents {E.I., Vol. XVIII, pp. 304 ff. and Vol. XV, p. 297). 
The Sena kings of Bengal called themselves Karnata-Ksatriyas 
{Beng. Ins., Vol. Ill, p. 113). Again, from the Naihati grant of 
Vallalasena {Ibid., p. 76) we learn that many Karnata princes were 
living in Ra^a, in whose family was born Samantasena, the grand¬ 
father of Vijayasena (1088-1158 A.D.).‘ Not only Karnata-Ksa- 
triya princes but Karnata-Brahman princes also settled in Bengal. 
The well-known Vaisnava saints Rupa and Sanatana were descended 
from a Brahman prince in Karnata {Laghutosinl bj' Jivagosvami). 
These Karnatas were probably soldiers of forttme. Some of whom 
might have taken the advantage of the weak government, in the 
early part of the rei^ of Mahipala, and invaded Kusumapura (PataU- 
putra) and drove him from there. There is reason to believe that 
the Karnatas also lived in VahgMa.* Taranatha also speaks of the 


' The Bodh-Gaya inscription of the Rastrakuta Tuiiga Dharmavaloka (D. R. 
Bhandarkar's List of Inscrs. of N. India, No. 1668) also bears testimony to the fact 
that the Rastrakutas or Karnatakas existed in Bengal. King Nanyadeva of Mithila 
appears to have been the brother of Kirtiraja, the father of the Tuhga Dharma¬ 
valoka {Jour. Andhra Hist. Res. Society, Vol. I, p. 57). 

® King Gopichand, the hero of the legends of Nathism, is identified with King 
Govindachandra of Vangala-deia, mentioned in the Tirumalai rock-inscription 
{1025 A.D.) of Rajendra Chola {E.I., Vol. IX, p. 233). The Bengal version of the 
legends place Gopichand's home, kingdom and relations in Gaud-Vangal. But 
according to Panjabi version of the story, he was the king of Ujjain, but his home 
was in Gaud-Vangal {Proc. Sixth Orient. Confer., p. 267). According to the same 
and the Hindusthani versions the sage king Bhartrhari was his maternal uncle 
{Ibid., pp. 267-8). Taranatha also says the same thing, with the additional information 
that Bhartrhari ‘ descended from the family of the ancient kings of Malava ’ {Ind. 
Ant., Vol. rV, p. 365). According to the Gujarati version, Gopichand, in company 
with his guru Jalandhari-pada, visited his sister in the city of Dhara {Proc. Sixtit 
Orient. Confer., p. 269). Again, according to Durllabhamallika’s Bengali account 
Dharichandra was the grandfather of Goiachand. This Dharichandra is probably 
a corruption of Dharachandra (moon of Dhara). So the traditions persistently 
connect Gopichand’s and his mother’s family with Malava, Ujjain, and Dhlra. 
This leads us to think that they originally came from Malava. If so, let us see when 
they possibly came to Bengal. 

In about the b^inning of the ninth century A.D., Rastrakuta king Govinda III 
made vast conquests, including Malava, and appointed Rfistrakhta princes to rule 
them. In this way Rastrakiitas or Karnatakas found their way to Malava. 
Paramata king Siyaka li by defeating Rfi^trakiita king Khattika in 972 A.D. 
became independent in Mfilava. Some of the Ra^raktlta princes in Malava might 
have sided with Khattika and were consequently drivra away by Siyaka. Next 
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Vafigala invasion of Magadha in the early part of Mahipala's reign 
{Ind. Ant., Vol. IV, p. 366). The recently published Nalanda ins¬ 
cription {Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. 97-101) also lends support to 
this. We have dealt with it in a separate note.' 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


PAI^INI AND THE YAVANAS 

It is now unquestionably settled that Panini, the grammarian, 
flourished before Alexander, and it is no use saying this day in many 
words that the theories of Bohtlingk, Weber, Hopkins, and others, 
who endeavoured to place the celebrated grammarian long after 
Alexander, have proved to be wholly ineffective. But who the 
people exactly were in the mind of Pdnini, when he taught us the 
formation of the word ‘ Yavandni ’ from ' Yavana ' (IV. I. 19), 
still remains a moot point. There is, however, no doubt that the 
native of Salatura, in Gandh^ra, derived his knowledge of the 
Yavanas from some Yavana settlement near about Gandhdra. 
The valuable piece of evidence furnished by Arrian’s work places 
it above all question that there was a Hellenic settlement in Nysa, 
on the Kabul river and near Jalilabdd, previous to the invasion 
of Alexander (Carmichael Lectures, 1921, D. R. Bhandarkar, p. 32 ; 
Hindu Pohty, K. P. Jayaswal, Calcutta, 1924, part I, p. 33 and foot¬ 
note). But the settlement appears, it should be noted, to have 
been one of the Thracians, for the deputies of the City State of Nysa 
waiting on Alexander told him that their city was founded by Dionysos, 
which means, and can only mean, that these people were worshippers 
of Dionysos, and Dionysos was after all a Thracian god. The numis- 
matical researches of Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar have also revealed 
that the Greeks did conquer some region near the N.W. Frontiers 
long before Alexander. But we cannot, we must admit, satisfactorily 
explain the term ‘ Yavana ’ as in P&nini's grammar, until we have 
the evidence of a genuine Ionian colony planted not far away from 


year saw the fall of the Rastrakuta empire in south in the hands of Chaulukya Tailapa 
(Hist of Dekkan, p. 132, 3r(iEdn.). So these princes probably took refuge in Bengal, 
where the Palas, with whom the Rastraku^as had matrimonial connections, and even¬ 
tually became their feudatories in Eastern and Northern Bengal. G^pichand's 
and his maternal uncle's families were probably these Rastrakht^s or El^atakas 
referred to by Ksemii^vara. 

^ Indian Culture, Vol. I, p. 292. 
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Gindhira, for there is no proof whatever that before the coming 
of Alexander the term ‘ Yavana ’ had already been in India as 
general an epithet as to denote one and all that in subsequent times 
came under the denotation of the word ‘ Greek 

Fortunately, however, the existence of such a colony of lonians 
is not unknown, and they are the so-called ' Branchidae ‘ These 
people ’, the account runs (Ind. Ant., IX, 1880, pp. 68-71, Rev. 
S. Beal), ‘claimed to be a sacred gens, descended from Branchos, 
the m3rthic founder of the temple of Apollo, near miletus in Ionia. 
Their forefathers had 3delded up the treasures of their temple to the 
Persian king, Xerxes, one hundred and fifty years before (the invasion 
of Alexander). Their surrender brought on them so much odium 
that when the dominion of Alexander was overthrown on the coast, 
they retired with him into the interior of Asia '. Xerxes ‘ transported 
them to a small town in Sogdiana, between Balkh and Samarkand, 
where their descendants were found by Alexander. They were 
now a bilingual and partially dishellenized race, yet still attached 
to their trachtions and origin.’ 

For the deed of their forefathers, these lonians were all, not 
excluding women and children, cruelly massacred ‘ without arms 
or attempt at resistance ’ by the Macedonian hero; ‘ their walls 
were ordered to be levelled and their sacred groves cut down etc. etc. 

It is not unlikely that Panini of Gandh^ra obtained his knowledge 
about the true Yavanas from the lonians of Sogdiana, in which case, 
however, his time falls between 479 B.C., the date of Xerxes ’ retreat 
from Greece, and 327 B.C., the date of Alexander’s invasion. 

Tradition as embodied in the Katha-sarit-sagara of Somadeva, 
as also in the Kavya-mimaihsi of Rajasekhara, has it that Panini 
had been a student of Pdtaliputra. There is one further source 
of information to lend support to it, viz. Taranatha, the Tibetan 
chronicler, who looks to have got the story from any other source 
than either of the above two (Ind. Ant., IV, 1875, pp. 102-3). 
Instead of rejecting the traditon off-hand because of its late character, 
we are, on the contrary, required to set a good value to it, because 
that explains best his knowledge of the eastern as also south-eastern 
tracts and cities of India. Particularly significant is his reference 
to ' Gauda-pura ’ (VI. 2. 100), being probably the earliest mention 
of it in Sanskrit, including Vedic hterature. In the epics, there 
is, so far as my knowledge goes, no mention of ‘ Gauda ’, although 
‘ gau^ ’ (wine) is mentioned at least once in the Rdmayana (Bila- 
klnda, ch. 53), and a good many times in the Mahibh 4 rata, while, 
on the other hand, ‘ Gauda ’ is known to Kautilya (Artha^tra, 86). 

Pataliputra (Kusumapura) was formded by Udaya, the grandson 
of Ajdtasatru, the contemporary of the Buddha, and the reign 
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of Udaya has been fixed at 483-467 B.C., taking 544 B.C. as the year 
of the Buddha’s Mahd-parinirvana (J. B. O. R. S., 1915, pp. 114-16. 
The foundation of Pataliputra by Kalasoka, alias Kikavarna, 
does not arise at all into question). The newly founded city must 
have taken a long time, not less than half a century, to win an all- 
India fame as a seat of learning. This is apt to bring the date 
of Panini in the last quarter of the fifth century B.C., or later. 
Again, the mention of Gauda first in Panini’s Astddhydyi and then 
in Kautilya’s Arthaidstra also indicates that these two were not 
separated from each other by an interval of centuries. Panini 
could thus very well refer to the lonians of Sogdiana as the Yavanas 
in his grammar. 

Nauni Nath Das Gupta. 


kolancha, the fatherland of the radhi 

AND THE VARENDRA BRAHMANAS 

The earlier kulaji books of the Radhi and the Varendra 
Brahmans say that the five forefathers of these Brahmans, of the 
gotras of handily a, Bharadvaja, Kasyapa, Vatsa, and Savarni, came 
to Gauda in Bengal at the invitation of king Adisura from KOLAN- 
CHA.* Nobody can say where this Kolancha is or was. Late MM. 
H. P. o^tri writing about it says: ‘Its identification is not certain. 
Various theories have been put forward, none of which are trust¬ 
worthy.' {J.B.O.R.S., Vol. II, p. 405.) We shall in this note try to 
find out its locality. 

It appears that these Kolancha Brahmans were well known 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. Hitherto six charters 
have come to light from different provinces, viz., Bihar (D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s List of the Inscription of Northern India, No. 1555), 
Orissa [Ibid., No. 1700, and Vinayak Misra’s Orissa under the Bhauma 
Kings, pp. 52-56), Bengal {lUL, No. 1632), Assam, {KdmarUpa- 
Sasandvalt, p. 155), and Malava (charter exhibited at the 150th anni¬ 
versary of the Asiatic Society, Bengal), recording land-grants to the 
Brahmans from Kolancha. The time of these inscriptions ranges 
from the tenth to the twelfth centuries. In the Bengal grant the 
name Kolancha has been sanskritized into Krod^nchi, while in 


* According to the current tradition they are said to have come from iCanauj. 
Strangely enough, there is still a village named Kanauj in the Rajshahi district 
in North Bengal. 
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the Assam grant it has been made Krodanja. The editor of the 
latter incorrectly read it ‘Krosanja'. All other charters have got 
Kolancha. 

The Assam plate supphes something more than the name KolM- 
cha, which has given us a clue to find out its location. It writes:— 
‘ grdmah Krodanja-nam-dsti ^rdvastydm ’ i.e. there was a village 
named krodanja in ^ravasti. Where could have been this ^ravasti ? 
We have already pointed out that this ^ravasti of the Brahmans 
is different from Sravasti or modem Sahet Mahet, which was pre¬ 
eminently a place of the Buddhists and much earlier. {I.A., Vol. 
BX., pp. 14-18). This Brahman Sravasti of Bengal does not figure 
in epigraphy before the tenth century. 

A corroborative evidence of our theory has recently been found. 
In the latest issue of the Epigraphia Indica (Vol. XX.) has 
been pubUshed an inscription of the Gupta period by Dr. 
Radhagovinda Basak. It has been found in a village named Vai 
in the district of Dinajpur. The inscription contains the name 
of a village called Vayi, which name also occurs in the Damodarpur 
copper-plate No. 3 of the same district. {E.I., Vol. XV., p. 136.) 
There can be no doubt that this Vayi and Vai are identical. The 
Vaigrama plate also contains the name of Panchanagara. A village 
of the same name still exists in the Bahgshihari police station of 
the Dinajpur district. Now the donee of another charter of Assam 
is stated to have come from the village of Vai in Sravasti [Sdvathydm- 
asti Vai-ndma grdmo dhdma dvi-janmandtn). {Kdmarupa-^dsandvali, 
p. 137). Now as the village of Vai is in Bengal, Sravasti must also 
have to be located there. Does not this conclusively prove that 
there was a Sravasti in Bengal ? Similarly Sravasti and Tarkkarika 
of the Silimpur inscription (Bhandarkar’s List of Northern 
Inscriptions, No. 1727) have also to be placed in Bengal. In many 
other plates we find mentions of Brahmans from villages in Sravasti. 
Some of these again can be traced in Northern Bengal. We hope, 
we can now confidently place the Brahman village of Kolancha 
also in this Sravasti of Bengal. There is a village named Kularch 
or Kularchya in the Bogra district. We are indebted to Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit for pointing out this village in the map. This village is 
colloquially known as Kuloch. The same district also contains 
a village named Kalanja, One of these two villages may be the 
old Kolancha. 

After this can we place any credence to the current tradition 
that the forefathers of the Radhi and the Varendra Brahmans 
of Bengal came from the ancient province of KSnyakubja ? 


JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 
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BENGALI POET LAK^MlDHARA AND BHOJADEVA 

Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharjee must be thanked for bringing 
to the notice of scholars the Bengali poet Laksmidhara and his 
mahakdvya named the Cakrapanivijaya in the April number of 
this Journal. The poet speaks of his native village as Gaudesu 
Bhaitdnkita-Koial-dkhya. This Dr. Bhattacharjee translates as 
‘ the village of Bhatta Ko^ala in Gauda ’. We, however, think 
that the name of the village was Kosala, which was ankita i.e. marked 
or well-known by the residence of Bhattas or learned Brahmans. 
This may be the same as the modern village of Kushaila, in thdna 
Panchbibi of the district of Bogra {Village Directory of Bogra). 

In the portion containing the accounts of the poet’s family, 
the poet simply mentions 6ri-Bhojadeva without specifpng the 
country. Dr. Bhattacharjee, naturally enough, has identified this 
Bhojadeva with the famous royal poet and patron of learning, 
Sri-Bhojadeva of Dhara. We, for reasons given below, wish to 
differ from him. 

Poet Devadhara, the composer of the Batesvara stone 
inscription of the Chandella king Paramardideva of the Vikrama 
Samvat 1252 (1195 A.D.), gives the following account of his family ;— 

{Ep. Ind. vol. I. p. 207). 

From the above, we learn that the poet Devadhara’s grand¬ 
father was Laksmidhara. His father Kavicakravarti Gadadhara 
was the prime minister of ICing Paramardideva. His younger brother 
Bdlakavi Dharmadhara wrote the praiasti. They hailed from 
the country of Gauda. The date of the inscription is V.S. 1252= 
1195 A.D. As both Devadhara and his father Gadadhara were 
contemporaries of Paramardideva (c.V.S. 1223-1258), Laksmidhara’s 
time may approximately be fixed as V.S. 1202-27. We want to 
identify this Gaudanvaya Laksmidhara with Laksmidhara, the 
author of the Cakrapdnivijaya, who also hailed from Gauda. If 
there is any truth in our identification, he cannot be a contem¬ 
porary of the King Bhoja of Dhara (c.V.S. 1067-1112). 

If the Paramara fong Bhoja was not the patron of our 
Laksmidhara, we shall have to look for a King Bhoja who reigned 
about V.S. 1202-27, i.e. about the second half of the twelfth century 
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A.D. Such a King, we think, was the King Bhojavarmadeva 
of Bengal. We do not know the exact date of this lung, but the 
matrimonial connections of the family will help us to arrive at 
it. From the Belava plate of this l^ng {Beng. Inscrp. Vol. III. 
pp. 14-24), we learn that his father Samalavarmadeva married 
Malavyadevi, the daughter of the Paramara King Jagaddeva. 
His grandfather Jatavarman married Virasrl, the daughter of the 
Kalachuri King Karna. A glance at the following genealogies 
will at once give an approximate idea of the time of King 
Bhojavarmadeva :— 


Paramara Kalachuri 

Udayaditya * Vajravarmaii Kar^a 

I of Bengal | 


Naravarma Lak§adeva or Jatavarman=Virasri 

V.S.1151 = 1094 A.D. Jagaddeva I 

I I I 

Y a§o varman Malavyadevi=Samalavarman 

V.S.ii92 = ii37 A.D. I 


Yasahkarna 

Gayakarnal 
K. 902 = 1151 A.D. 


Jayavarman Lakemivarman Bhojavarmadeva 

V.S. 1200=1143 A.D. 

Hari^chandra 
V.S. 1235 = 1178 A.D. 


Narasimha Jayasiihha 

K. 909 = 1158 A.D. K. 926 = 1175 
I A.D. 

Vi jayasiihha 
K. 932 = 1181 A.D. 


From the above table, we can say with pretty certainty that 
Bhojavarmadeva lived sometime between 1137 A.D. to 1181 A.D. 
Thus the poet Daksmidhara was his contemporary, whose time, 
we have already seen, was about V.S. 1202-27=1145-1170 A.D. 

Another Bengali poet, who flourished about the same time 
as the poet Devadhara (V.S. 1252=1195 A.D.) weis Rajaguru 
Balasarasvatl Madana. He graced the courts of the Paramara 
Kings Arjunavarman (c. 1199-1215 A.D.) and his successor Devapala 
(c. 1215-1232 A.D.). He wrote a drama named Pdrijatamanjan 
or Vijayain and also some other works. His royal disciple 
Arjunavarman quoted verses from the latter in his commentary 
on the Amaruiataka. He also composed three inscriptions of King 
Arjunavarman {J.A.S.B., Vol. V. p. 378 and J.Am.O.S., Vol. VII. 
pp. 25 and 33), and one of King Devapala (£./. Vol. IX. p. 103). 
In the Pdrijdtamanjan, he describes himself as ‘ Gauddnvaya- 
Gangd-pulina-rd(jahafh)sasya (Gangddha)rdyane{rMadanasya rd) 
ja-gmoh . .. .(£■./. Vol. VIII. pp. 101-2). For all these we are tempted 
to think that he also belonged to the same family as Devadhara. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


^ Gayakama married Albanadevi, daughter's daughter of Paramara Udaya 
ditya (JE.L Voi II. pp. loflE). 
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FURTHER HISTORICAL DATA FROM PATANJALI’S 

MAHABHASYA 

Panini’s Sutra, II. 2. 18, (Kugati-pradayah), is the subject 
of interesting glosses by Patanjali. These glosses arise out of a 
Varttika added by Katyayana. The implied meaning of this 
Varttika, according to Patanjali, was elaborated in a series of other 
Varttikas added by the S'aunagas. These supplementary Varttikas 
have been cited by Patanjali. One of these is as follows ; ‘ Niradayah 
Krantadyarthe panchamyah ’—‘ the prefix nih is added to denote 
departure from a place to be mentioned in the fifth case.' Patanjali 
illustrates this Varttika by the following two examples; (i) Nish- 
Kauidmbih, ' one who has travelled beyond Kausambi' (2) Nir- 
Vdrdnasih, ‘one who has travelled beyond Varanasi'. 

These two comments of Patanjali may be considered along 
with those on another Sutra of Panini, III. 3, 136, which are given 
below : 

1. Yo'yamadhva a-Pataliputrad gantayyastasya yadavarath 

Saketaditi—‘ Of the measure of distance to be travelled 
up to Pataliputra, for that portion which is nearer 
to Saketa, the tense should be sdmdnya-bhavisya, 
as in bhokshydmahe.’ 

2. Yo'yamadhva a-Pataliputrad gantavyastasya yatpararii 

Saketaditi—‘ For the portion of the journey away 
from Saketa but nearer to Pataliputra the tense 
should be anadyatana-bhavishya as in the form 
bhoktdsmahe.’ 

A comparative consideration of all these comments of Patanjali 
win lead to the interesting conclusion that that part of India with 
which Patanjali was familiar was marked by an important trade- 
route or highway running from Saketa to Pataliputra and touching 
at two important intermediate stages or stations, the two cities 
of Kausambi and Varanasi. A traveller who has passed from Saketa 
beyond Kausambi would be a Nisk-Kau^dmbih and must use the 
form bhokshydmahe. But, if he has proceeded farther, and beyond 
Varanasi, and is definitely a Nir-Vdrdnasih, on his way towards 
Pataliputra, he is to use the other form, bhoktdsmahe. 

It is also interesting to note that while Patanjali mentions 
Saketa as one end of the journey and Pataliputra the other end, 
the Kdiikd, retaining Pataliputra as the other end of the journey, 
mentions Kausambi in place of Saketa as its starting-point. There 
may be a personal and psychological reason involved in this difference 
between the two grammarians. Each was perhaps thinking of 
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his own native city forming the centre of his geographical horizon. 
At any rate, India in which Patanjali had lived and moved, 
the 6uhga empire of the second century B.C., had its four chief 
cities, Pataliputra, Varanasi, Saketa, and Kausambi, forming stations 
in frequented trade-routes of the times. 

Radhakumud Mookerji. 


INDRAMITRA AND BRAHMAMITRA 
A Reply to a Rejoinder 

Mr. Jyotish Chandra Ghatak has published a fresh note on 
Indramitra and Brahmamitra {Indian Culture, July, 1935, pp. 171- 
173). This is a rejoinder to my reply to his original note which 
appeared in a previous issue of this journal (January, 1935, pp. 506- 
507). Mr. Ghatak has been ‘ provoked to a reply ' by a ‘ young 
friend ’ of his who, he thinks, ‘ still continues to be a member of 
the Archaeological Department ’. The actual age is not stated. 
But that is immaterial. 

Mr. Ghatak considers my reply to be ‘ a deplorably weak 
defence of Dr. RaychaudhuriApparently my defence of Prof. 
Rapson was not so weak. The query about Brahmamitra has also 
not been repeated. He maintains discreet silence on these points. 

In regard to Dr. Raychaudhuri Mr. Ghatak, I am sorry to say, 
has tried to mislead the reader by wrong quotations. Thus the 
reference to Marshall to which I drew attention {I.C., April, 1935, 
p. 696) concerns not pp. 27if. of Dr. Raychaudhuri’s text (3rd 
edition), as I am wrongly represented by Mr. Ghatak as saying 
(/.C., July, 1935, p- 172), but pp. 27of. Again the said reference is 
found on ]p. 442 of Dr. Raychaudhuri's book and not on p. 270 as 
I am again wrongly represented as suggesting. The passage in 
Dr. Raychaudhuri's book (p. 442) containing the reference in question 
is quoted below :— 

‘ Marshall, Sir John, 39, 270f., 281, 290, 300f., 304!, 309, 3i4f., 
3i8f., 320, 373 ’. 

It is clear from this that the authority of Sir John Marshall 
is cited for pp. 27of. (and not pp. 27if.) of the text, and Mr. Ghatak 
himself knows that ‘ if any scholar turns to p. 270 of 
Dr. Raychaudhuri's book, he no doubt finds the statement that 
‘ names of two Mitra kings, Brahmamitra and Indramitra, are 
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found engraved on two rail pillars at Bodh Gaya ..I trust the 
substitution of pp. a/if. for 27of. was not made deliberately to 
convey a wrong impression to the reader, as may be suspected from 
a perusal of the sentence ‘ On p. 271 there is no mention of 
Brahmamitra and Indramitra by Dr. Raychaudhuri 

Marshall is cited as an authority by Dr. Raychaudhuri {on 
p. 442) for pp. 27of. in the same way as Fleet, Smith, and Allan 
are mentioned (on p. 128) as well-known authorities for the Gupta 
period. The further fact that the names of these scholars are 
found repeated in the body of the book or in the foot-notes in con¬ 
nection with particular topics like the Besnagar Inscription, does 
not imply that cases where foot-notes etc. are not given on a 
particular page are not covered by the prefatory or supplementary 
references. No author is under an obligation to give every reference, 
however pedantic or unnecessary, only on a particular page of the 
text, and not in prefatory passages or bibliographical lists, for the 
benefit of dilettante readers. No publisher will view with unconcern 
any unnecessary increase in the bulk of a book. Few readers like 
an unnecessary multiplication of foot-notes. 

Now as to the name Indramitra. Mr. Ghatak has not explained 
why he omitted to mention the name of Marshall while writing his 
original note {I.C., January, 1935, pp. 506-07). Is it because Marshall 
is actually referred to by the author of the Political History of 
Ancient India ? Having reahzed that Diiders’ list is not the last 
word of wisdom in Indian Epigraphy, he now consoles himself with 
the conjecture that Sir John Marshall's Indramitra is a misprint 
for Indrdgnimitra. If it is a misprint, why is it repeated in two 
chapters of the Campridge History published more than a decade 
after the Report for 1907-08 ? Further Mr. Ghatak is careful not to 
mention the fact that even Bloch, who is now his authority in 
place of Dtiders, identifies the king on the Bodh Gaya pillar with 
Indramitra of the coins, thus admitting that the form Indramitra 
for the royal name is not excluded. Mr. Ghatak has failed to under¬ 
stand the true import of my statement, ‘ Bloch’s reading of the name 
on the pillar as Indragnimitra is at least doubtful ’. It is doubtful 
because the only legible letters in the name on th& pillar are Im . .. tra, 
and the same scholar who identifies Im.. .tra with Indragnimitra of 
the Coping Stone, also identifies him with Indramitra of the coins. 
Students who are really conversant with ancient Indian history 
know that many royal names have variants, e.g. Harshavardhana 
and Harshadeva, Nagabhata and Nagavaloka, Deva^akti and 
Devaraja, MahendrapaJa and Mahendrayudha etc. If Harshavar¬ 
dhana and Harshadeva can be referred to simply as Harsha, if 
A^kavardhana can be mentioned as Aioka, why cannot Im .. .tra 
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of the pillar who is actually identified with Indramitra of the coins 
by Bloch as well as Marshall and Rapson, be referred to as 
Indramitra by Dr. Raychaudhuri? The latter never said that the 
name Indramitra is found on Coping Stones. 

Mr. Ghatak speaks of my bad taste in referring to a certain 
editor of this journal, long connected with the Archaeological 
Department, for his failure to point out the references in the 
ArchcBological Survey Reports. If ‘ B.M.B.' was acting on behalf of 
the whole editorial board why did he not mention the fact as he 
does on p. 153 of the July (1935) issue of this journal ? It is not a 
little curious that no reference to Marshall and the Archceological 
Survey Report for 1907-8 occurs even in B.M.B.’s otherwise illuminat¬ 
ing note. 

As to the question of sincerity, relevancy and taste Mr. Ghatak 
shows admirable regard for all these virtues by dragging the name 
of a scholar who is no longer in the land of the living to defend 
himself. Blunders and other short-comings I beheve, are not the 
monopoly of any one employee or ex-employee of certain well-known 
institutions, as a perusal of J.R.A.S., 1926, p. 123 (January), Modern 
Review, 1923, September, pp. 340 f., the preface to Jayaswal's Hindu 
Polity, p. vi, etc. will show. 

The reference to the ‘ Patna Statues' is another instance of 
Mr. Ghatak’s relevancy and good taste. Will he kindly quote the 
passage in the Political History where these statues are mentioned 
as ‘ being exhibited ' in the Bharhut Gallery of the Indian Museum ? 
On pp. 145 and 149 Dr. Raychaudhuri examines certain opinions 
and statements of another writer. The reference is to the nomencla¬ 
ture and position of the statues in question at the time when those 
statements were made by that writer and his critics. The author 
may be pardoned if he refuses to bewilder the student who wants to 
follow that controversy by giving a history of the recent peregrina¬ 
tions of ‘ historic ’ and ‘ pre-historic ' ‘ artifacts ' in the different 
sections of the Indian Museum when such details are not relevant to 
the question at issue. These may be left to employees and ex¬ 
employees of the Museum and of the Archaeological Department 
who are known experts in the subject, or to those who can easily 
acquire a special knowledge of the same.^ 

Anii, Chandra Banerjee. 


^ With this reply from Mr. A. C. Banerji the controversy is'closed.—B. C. L. 
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THE CUSTOM OF PRIVILEGED THEFT IN INDIA 

Dr. Kleiweg has shown that the custom of privileged theft is 
wide-spread among various aboriginal peoples living apart from each 
other in distant countries like Africa, Tamor, Soemba and New 
Guinea. Reference has been made in this connection to the practice 
prevailing among these peoples of permitting boys and girls on 
the attainment of puberty (e.g., on the occasion of circumcision 
in the case of a boy and first menstruation in the case of a girl) to 
steal with impunity things belonging to their neighbours.^ It is 
supposed that behef in taboos is at the bottom of this custom ; 
for boys and girls who during the period of their puberty celebration 
are regarded as impure and untouchable, can do anything the}'^ 
like without being caught. 

Dr. J. J. Modi® has drawn attention to some practices pre¬ 
valent in India and bearing some resemblance to those described 
by Dr. Kleiweg. He has pointed out that on the occasion of a 
marriage ceremony among some classes of people in India, things 
belonging to the bride or the bridegroom are secretly removed 
by their close relatives to be returned, in cases, on receipt of some 
money or present. Affectionate theft (j)rem cori) is the name given 
to this form of theft. This is said to be committed to avert the evil 
influences of persons who are on the look out of doing harm to the 
couple by stealing things belonging to them. 

It is proposed to bring here to the notice of scholars some 
more instances of privileged theft—ceremonial or otherwise—as 
prevalent among the people of India. 

As regards acts of theft for the purpose of magic or charm 
mention may be made of the practice followed in some parts of 
Bengal of burying in the earth an article belonging to a neighbour, 
as a charm against excessive rain. This is specially done by the 
mother of the bride or bridegroom when the marriage ceremony 
of her child is drawing nigh to avert rain on the occasion of that 
celebration. 

In some cases the act of stealing is permitted simply for the 
sake of amusement which of course occasionally entails a good 
deal of loss to the victim though valuable things are never allowed 
to be stolen on these occasions. Thus on the night of the tmsta- 
candrd day (the fourth day of either fortnight in the month of 


* Dr. J. J. Modi has described the custom in the Journal of the Bombay 
Anthropological Society (Vol. XIII, pp. 345) on the basis ^ a paper by Dr. J. P. 
Kleiweg de Zuan in Revue Anthropologique (1923). 

* Op. cit. 
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Bh&dra or August-September) youngsters in villages in Eastern 
Bengal have a merry time of it, as they are permitted to annoy 
their neighbours by stealing things, principally articles of food, 
from their houses and thus enjoy a good deal at their cost.^ These 
youngsters run about from house to house, remove articles of food, 
take away fruits from trees belonging to the householder and manage 
to run away as ^on as they are detected by the householders who 
try to keep a vigilant watch on these people during the whole night. 

Wooden things of every form and description, including articles 
of furniture, door-posts, doors off their hinges, bullock-carts, etc. 
are stolen by youngsters in some parts of India and burnt in a big 
bonfire that forms part of the Holi festival.* 

From these instances of playful thefts we may turn to cases 
of theft perpetrated for personal benefit and material gain. These 
though allowed in ancient times would no longer be tolerated by 
the people. It is noticed that some of the minor articles for the 
performance of religious rites (e.g., flowers for worship and wood 
for sacrificial fire) as well as grass for the maintenance of a cow 
were allowed to be stolen with impunity.® According to some, 
these could be taken away only from the forests, which were 
apparently unclaimed, where no one would be affected; while 
according to the Mitaksard, the celebrated commentary on the 


^ The practice which was highly popular even 20-30 years back has almost 
gone out of use at the present day. Notice may be taken in this connection of 
similar practices in Europe. Perpetration of all sorts of mischievous deeds includ¬ 
ing thefts was allowed in England on particular days of the year, e.g. Paul 
Pitcher’s Day (January 24th), Guy Fawke’sDay (November 5th) and Eve of May- 
Day (May 1st) otherwise known as ‘ Mischief Night ’ [Calcutta Review, October, 1932, 
p. 61-2). 

® R. Manohar Dali— Among the Hindus, Minerva Press, The Mall, Cawnpore, 
1933. PP- 46-7- 

* ‘ fnpra#*! ’ 

(Manusatfthitd quoted in the ^abdakalpadruma under pu9pa.) 

‘ (Yajhavalkyasanihita in loc. cit.) 

w ^ ww wni t 1 

iwv fwT 1 

[Kttrmapurdi^a, Vparibhdga Section, XVI. 9.) 

'n 1 

atm ifti^ 1 [Manusiutihitd—Vin.. 339.) 

(GautamadharmasiUra —^II. 3. 25.) 
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Yajnavalkyasaiphitd, these could be taken even from lands known 
to be belonging to others.* There were some law-givers, however, 
who vehemently opposed the practice and prescribed the mutilation 
of the hand as a punishment for steaUng even grass, wood, flower 
or fruit.* 

Small amounts of articles of food were allowed to be stolen 
for one’s own maintenance under extreme circumstances when 
no other means of hvelihood was available and when for want of 
food there was the risk of losing one’s life.* Thus a member of the 
‘ twice-bom caste ’ on travel when he had exhausted his stock of 
provisions was allowed to steal two pieces of sugarcane, two radish¬ 
es, a handful of pea, rice, wheat and so forth* without incurring 
any punishment. But he is thereby in no way reheved of his moral 
obligation and has to undergo religious penances for his offence.* 
This shows that the act was not favourably looked upon or encour¬ 
aged but was treated with the contempt it so richly deserved. 

In this connection a reference may be made to the Bagaris* 
who were thieves by profession—a profession that, they asserted, 
was assigned to them by the goddess Durga whose cows these people 


^ Da^aviveka of Vardhamana (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series), pp. 41-2. 

* (rt WT *rr Hire wt 1 

^ JZimft 11 (Quoted in Du'^aviveka, p. 42.) 

® Daniaviveka, p. 40 : iimsTVt 

* 1 n’ 1 

^ n {Manusamhita—Ylll. 341.) 

1 ^ ^ 1 

nr* »zin*fr w 11 

{Matsyapurai}a as quoted in the Da^t^aviveka, p. 40.) 
f?mntn«nfbrT i 

fnifw! ||_ 

KUrmapurana, UparibhSga Section, XVI. 10. 

* nhwwnini—**’ i:fn.1 iinifn 

inc*«rn:—nw* ^^*nipnn?l mnpft n nwi: nnifiifin 

(JDai} 4 <i'oiveka, p. 40.) 

® An account of these people, as also a reference to the steps taken for 
civilizing them, are given in the old Bengali newspaper, Samacaradarpa^a, May 

II, 1822. (Quoted in Brajendra Nath Banerji’s SaifivSipatre Sekaier Kathd, Vol. 

III, Vahgiya Sahitya Parisat, Series No. 82, p. 181.) 
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are stated to have tended. The original habitation of the Bagaris 
was Marwar whence they migrated to Malwa and Bhopal. 

The present note may be concluded by making a reference 
also to what may be called privileged l3dng. It is stated in the 
Gautamadharmasutra (III. 5. 29) and the Mahdhhdrata (as quoted in 
the Vacaspatya under anria) that uttering a falsehood was not 
objectionable for the sake of a Brahmin and on occasions like 
marriage, sexual intercourse and under extreme difficulties. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti. 
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BADLAPUR-AMCAGAM, by Narayana Govinda Capekar.^ 8^x5. iv+506-t- 

iv+xxvi+2 maps+illustrations+tables. Printed at the Aryasarpskriti Mudr- 

analaya, Poona, §aka 1855 (A.D. 1933). Price Rs. 6. Calico bound. 

Our rural centres have generally nothing attractive about them. Irksome 
roads, dilapidated houses, humanity that is physically hungry and mentally famished, 
and nature that looks apparently niggardly—^these greet us everywhere evoking our 
sympathy and succour. But few have either the time or the inclination to bestow 
them on our country-side. 

Among these few is Mr. Capekar who, with singular skill, deep insight into 
human nature, and extraordinary patience, has raised a spot in the rural area into 
an object of interest and study. The object of his investigations is a tiny village— 
Badlapur—forty-two miles from Bombay on the Bombay-Poona railway line. His¬ 
torically it is barren of interest save for a skirmish which took place between the 
English and the Marathas in A.D. 1779, a few details of which are given on pp. 3693. 
But with a humane touch the entire locality rises out with its congress of commtmities, 
every one of which comes in for its share of treatment at the hands of the learned 
author. 

A detailed description of these social sections makes up one part of the work ; 
the other being devoted to such topics like cultivation (pp. 283!!), birth and death 
rate (pp. 295!!), vices (p. 309), village gods (p. 319), bazar (p. 322), forest (p. 326), 
diseases (p. 335), literacy (p. 342), and reptiles (p. 347). Then comes a chapter 
on some historical details (pp. 35iff) followed by another one on various social 
questions like dowry system, widow remarriage, etc. (pp. 436ff). Two sections—one 
on the fields (p. 497) and another on the water works (p. 503)—^bring this assiduous 
study to a close. 

Throughout the narrative there runs an enlightened vein: it is that of a patient 
enquirer who asks the question : We are only 2,300 men in all; what for do we live ? 
(p. 9). An answer to this query transforms this book from a mere catalogue of socio¬ 
logical data compiled from the official gazetteers into a fascinating survey of rural 
humanity in all its manifold aspects. That is the opinion one forms whether one 
follows the author down the fields (p. 16), or listens to the bridal songs of the Bdyis, 
(pp. 5iff), the Vanis (pp. 113-4), and of the Mahars (p. 170), or witnesses the ICatakari 
dance (p. 133), or stands by the holy man among the Sindhes (p. 59), or hears the 
story of the Badshah and Birbal (p. 261), or watches the charm-experts among the 
Mussulmans—whose curious customs are given in some details on pp. 258®—^usii^ 
the spells (p. 349), or notes the method by which liquor is distilled (p. 309). 

Well-informed the author certainly is, here and there he has given expression 
to views which are rather inadmissible. For instance, he identifies the Guravas 
with the Eingayats (p. 221). The present-day practice by which the Guravas wear 
lingas is insufficient to identify them—^who were known to ancient Indian history 
as Goravaru —with the Lingayats. 

While describing the importance of the word mama or uncle in his highly interest¬ 
ing chapter entitled Sdmdjika, the industrious author remarks that the words mama 
and mdmi are to be found in the Tamil langus^e ; that mama is the only word that 
is used in the Tamil for mother's brother; and, that, therefore, the word mama 
is to be traced to a Tamil origin (p. 452), But in the very next sentence the author 
confesses that mdml, according to prglkrit grammarians, is a deSi word! If the Prakrit 
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grammarians trace the word wawl—and with it mama as well, we may persume—to 
a de&i origin, we have to look for the de&a where Marathi was bom and nurtured. 
And that was the Karnataka, and not the Tamil land. In Kannada too mama 
means imcle. Karnataka has profoundly influenced not only the Marathi language 
but Maratha culture as well. This fact is either ignored by or unknown to scholars. 

Notwithstanding these minor discrepancies, we acknowledge with pleasure 
the patient industry of Mr. Capekar and the remarkable success which has crowned 
his efforts. 

B. A. Saletore. 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT: VoJ. I, BENGAL (From Rammohun 
to Dayananda I82I-84), by Bimanbehari Majumdar, M.A., Professor of 
Economics and Lecturer in History, B. N. College, Patna. Published by the 
University of Calcutta, 1934. xii-f509 pages. 

In this volume the author claims to have ' made an attempt to discover the 
original contribution of the Bengali thinkers to the political thought of the world.' 
A list of the chapter heads will give an idea of the contents of the book: (I) Political 
Thought of Raja Rammohun Roy; (II) The Philosophical Radicals; (III) Political 
disciples of Raja Rammohtm; (IV) The Liberal School of Political Thought; (V) 
Critics of the Liberal Thought; (VI) Political thought of Sisir Kumar Ghosh; 
(VII) Muslim School of Political Thought; (VIII) Political Thought of Bankim 
Chandra; with two appendices. 

This book, certainly a very laudable attempt, is frankly the first of its kind, 
and is a notable example what patient and careftd historical research is capable 
of achieving towards the making of a history of Bengal in the nineteenth century. 
A glance at the long bibliography detailing a classified list of sources utilized will 
show the laborious search the book has entailed, and the variety of topics and 
subjects the author had to cover. But the book lacks a background. His account 
begins suddenly with Rammohtm and proceeds to evaluate the contribution of our 
political leaders of the 19th century, one by one. Personally, the reviewer feels that 
our nineteenth century political ideas and ideals have not evolved directly out of 
our own store of thought and experience in this particular sphere of life ; they are 
more or less echoes of English or western political thought. 

Niharranjan Ray. 


DHOLA-MARC-RA-DCHA—an old Rajasthani Love-ballad, critically edited with 
different readings, notes, glossary, appendices and introduction by Thakur 
Ram Singh, Surya Karan Pareek and Narottamdas Swami with Forewords by 
M. M. Rai Bahadur Gouri Sankar Ojha, etc.; Published by the Nagri Pracharini 
Sabha, Benares. Demy 8vo, pp. 16-214-664 with 3 plates. Price Rs. 4. 

It is really a matter of credit for Hindi that its literary wealth is steadily pro¬ 
gressing and its scholars are fully awakened to the needs of the age. It is a happy 
augury that the western standards of literary advancement have Aeir imperceptible 
effect on our men of literature resulting in a complete and scientific treatment of 
the work in hand. 

The Nagri Pracharini Sabha of Benares, the premier institution of research and 
publication in Hindi, has just published this volume under review, of old Rajasthani 
poetry the phola-Marfi-ra-Duha. This collection of an old love-ballad is of more 
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than passing interest to scholars of the Indian languages, antiquity, poetry and 
culture. It is a big volume of about nine hundred pages with three coloured blocks 
of the old Rajput School of painting and the commentetors who have already 
-attained good reputation in the art and scholarship of editing old MSS. according to 
the modem method, should be congratulated for such an up-to-date production. 

The love-story of Dhola, the brave and loving prince of Narwara and the 
princess of Pugala Maravani—the ideal of beauty, is a popular romance of Rajputana. 
Its tradition echoed from the harp-strings of the remote itinerant songsters or many 
a times orally related by the wandering ministrels or the prose chroniclers, is a 
household word. The story primarily aims at the realization of the union of love, 
after a difficult ordeal of pangs of separation and of self-abnegation. This romantic 
poem has travelled in its various provincial forms down to the present age. Later 
corrupt versions of the story are still available in the Ptmjab, Sind, Malwa, Gujarat 
and Central India. The epithets Dhola and Maravan even to-day are commonly 
understood by the public in Rajputana as symbols of ideal hero and heroine in love. 

The original poem was composed in the Duha metre—the most popular metre 
of the Apabhrarnsha period. As is generally the case with other folk-literature, 
this poem had to pass through many stages in the course of which a good number of 
additions and alterations crept into it. Finally many of the original duhas were 
forgotten and the thread of the story was broken. This necessitated a well-meaning 
venture on the part of a poet Kusala-labha, a Jain monk of the time, to fill up the 
gaps by choupdis of his composition about V.S. 1617, which preserved in tact the 
sustained narrative of the story through later centuries. 

Kusala-labha says:— 

i.e. the duhas are very old and I have composed the choupais afterwards. 

Even at a modest reckoning we find that the original duha version must have 
been at least a century older than Kusala-labha*s time as vouchsafed by him. Thus 
we can safely place the ballad in the 14th century A.D., if not earlier. 

The poem in its present MS. form is found in various versions, the important 
of them are the following :— 

(1) The original Duha Version, 

(2) Duha and Choupai version of Kusala-labha, 

(3) Duhas intermixed with prose narrative, and 

(4) Duhas intermixed with choupais and prose. 

As stated above the original Duha version was gradually lost in the memory of 
the people but fortunately it was not totally lost and its manuscripts are found in 
several Bhandars of Rajputana. Five of them exist in the manuscript library of 
the Bikaner state and the editors have taken great pains to secure more manuscripts 
from other places the details of which are given in the Appendix. 

The editors have been carrying on research work in the field of Rajasthani 
language and literature for many years and they have not spared any pains to make 
the pr^nt volume worthy of their reputation. Different readings, literal 
translation in simple Hindi useful to the students and scholars alike, glossary of 
Dingal words, philological, historical and e:^lanatory notes are important features of 
the work. The introduction deals with historical background of the story as well 
as the discussions of the date and the author. 

Besides, this beautiful old national ballad of Rajasthan is an interesting 
reminiscence of the social customs, life and rich imagery of Rajputana in the early 
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mediaeval times. The main characters of the poem are said to be historical personages 
who lived about loth century A.D. and the original ballad was probably composed 
by some contemporary bard or poet. The learned editors have compared the 
language of the poem with that of Kavira and have tried to show that the latter is 
predominantly Rajasthani in form. They hold that about the time of Kavira there 
existed in Northern India, a language which with slight variations was the literary 
language of the whole country from Sourashtra to Kashi and that was the language 
from which the modem vernaculars, e.g. Guzrati, Vrajabha^, Rajasthani and to some 
extent Panjabi were derived. 

It may be noted here that even after the late Pandit Chandradhar Guleri, very 
little effort has been made by scholars to trace a detailed and a clear development 
of the origin and progress of Hindi language from its early sources. The sad neglect 
in this direction was responsible for missing this rich heritage and the present editors 
are, therefore, entitled to the esteem of Hindi scholars for setting up a strong link 
between the glorious past and bright future of Hindi. 

PURAN ChAND NAHAR. 


A BUDDHIST BIBLIOGRAPHY compiled by A. C. March, Editor, Buddhism 
in England, Published by the Buddh^t Lodge, London, 37, South Eaton Place, 
PP- 1-257, 1935 - 

Mr. March is to be congratulated upon the production of such an useful book. 
The book under review contains two alphabetical lists of authors and an alphabetical 
subject index. It is evident that the author had to labour much to compile this 
veiy useful Bibliography with great skill and ability. No doubt we have the 
* Bibliographie Bouddhique but Mr. March's Bibliography is an equally good book, 
if not superior. The author assures us to keep this Bibliography up to date by 
annual supplements. We strongly commend this book to any one interested in 
Buddhism. 

B. C. Law. 


EARLY BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES—A Selection, translated and edited by 

Dr. E. J. Thomas and published by Kegan Paul, Trench, Tubner & Co. Ltd., 

London, 1935, pp. xi~xxv, 1-232. 

This book is undoubtedly a good selection ‘ drawn up with the intention of 
presenting the main doctrines as impartially as possible, as they were understood 
by the compilers of the Canon '. It is no doubt a good companion to a history of 
Buddhism. The book opens with an introduction in which a brief survey of the 
Tripitaka has been given. Dr. Thomas has not only selected pieces from Pali 
literature but from such books of the Sarvastivada School as Lalitavistara, 
Divyavadana, Avadanaiataka, etc. He has arranged the pieces under different 
heads : (i) Biographical, (2) The disciple's career, (3) Nirvana, (4) Special doctrines, 
(5) Buddhology, (6) Discourses to laymen, (7) Other Schools and (8) the Monastic 
organization. The pieces selected are very important and in order to understand 
Buddhism, all these pie^s should be properly studied. Dr. Thomas has very ably 
translated the pieces with notes wherever necessary, and he has given an useful 
index at the end for the convenience of readers. We strongly recommend this 
book to every student of Buddhism. 


B. C. Law. 
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THE WILD TRIBES IN INDIAN HISTORY, by Dr. B. A. Saletore, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of History, Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, Published by MotiOlal 
Banarsi Das, Lahore, 1935, pp. 1-163. 

The book consists of five chapters. The first chapter deals with the policy of 
the Hindu rulers towards the wild tribes. The second, tMrd, fourth and fifth chapters 
deal with the Kiratas, the Sabaras, Bedars, and the miscellaneous tribes including 
the Pulindas, Nisadas, Dasarnas, Matangas, Pundras, Lambakarnas, Karnapravarnas 
and the Ekapadas. The Yaksas and the Kinnaras are also well treated in this book. 
The treatment is, on the whole, satisfactory, and the author has shown much industry 
and scholarship in ^ving us a connected history of these tribes. The style in which 
the book is written is simple and quite suitable for historical books. An useful index 
has been given at the end. References collected here are full and exhaustive. Un¬ 
fortunately we notice some mistakes, e.g., Boddisatta (pp. 128,129,130,131,134, etc.); 
Dhammddhamma Putta Cariyama (p. 130). Bodhisatta is the right word in Pali, 
which means ‘One who is destined to become a Buddha,' and Dhammddhammadeva- 
puUa-cariya is the right title. Surely these minor inaccuracies do not detract from 
the book its intrinsic value and we can strongly recommend this book to students 
and scholars interested in the history of ancient Indian tribes. Are the Yaksas and 
Kinnaras counted as tribes ? 

B. C. Law. 


DIRECTIONAL ASTROLOGY OF THE HINDUS AS PROPOUNDED IN 
VIMSHOTTARI DASA, by Dr. V. G. Rele, L.M. & S., F.C.P.S., Published by 
D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay, Second Edition, 128 pages, Price Rs. 3- 

The book contains two parts termed * Theoretical' and ‘ Practical'. 

Part L —^This consists of a learned thesis ‘ An exposition of directional Astrology 
of the Hindus as propounded in Vimshottari Dasa '. In this the author has made 
great efforts to trace the origin and fix the date of ‘ Vimshottari Dasa' system. 
So far as application of rationalistic principles is concerned, he has succeeded to 
a large extent and his conclusions are as intelligent as they are accurate. 
But evidently his western education, which resolves all knowledge to observations 
by the five senses, has stood in his way to further progress. He has himself stated 
P- 37 * Perhaps there may be some other and better way of explaining the mystery 
of Vimshottari Dasa. If this exposition of mine incite some one to provide a better 
es^sition, he will be proving the scientific basis of the Directional Astrology of the 
Hindus '. We are afraid no one will be able to prove the ‘ Scientific' basis of Direc¬ 
tional Astrology of the Hindus if by the word ‘ Scientific ' is meant the basic principle 
of knowledge of western civilization. The solution of mystery lies elsewhere. The 
ancient Rishis did not depend upon knowledge through five senses. They knew 
full well the limitations of such knowledge and so by a process of culture (Yoga) 
they developed their inner senses (Antarenc&iyas) to a superhuman pitch and acquired 
what is known as * Dibya Dristi' or Divine vision. Their knowledge was more 
or less revealed. Even a cursory student of Hindu Shastra or even literature can¬ 
not but be struck by the stupendous knowledge acquired by those ancient sag^ 
and must at any rate take them to be superhuman beings. Even the * Panini' 
grammar cannot fail to inspire awe in the minds of the readers as to the gigantic 
conception and all-embracing genius of tiie author. The explanation of the mystery 
surrounding Vimshottari Dasa as well as the entire science of Directional Astrology 
lies in the acceptance of theory of revealed knowledge to some supermen who attained 
unthinkable powers of observation and judgment by process of culture now weU- 
uigh forgotten. 
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It appears that the author intends his book for study mainly by Westerners 
as he has omitted the Hindu names of planets, Rishis, etc., almost in entirety. In spite 
of his l^lief in the Hindu system, his mind cannot obliterate the effects of his western 
education. He has omitted to allot a house to Rahu (Dragon's Head) following 
the western method, although the Hindus had long before invested Rahu wiA the 
dignity of a full-fledged planet etc. His observations 

on the application of Vimshottari Dasa to Sayana horoscope are very learned and 
intelligent and solve a long standing controversy in a very simple way. The two 
charts in this part are very useful. 

Part IL —This part opens with a very simple method of converting a ‘ sayana ' 
horoscope to Nirayana (Ayanamsa) and is very clear and lucid. The rest of the 
book deals with the periods of the planets in Vimshottari Dasa, their subperiods 
and interperiods and gives results in some details. This part is illustrated with 
charts where necessary and follows the Hindu System very closely. The exposition 
is very full, accurate and intelligent but here again under the heading ‘ Casting 
of Horoscope' he has again betrayed the great hold that the western system has 
upon him. In p. 55 he says ' That ancient colossal work Bhrigu-Samhita—^written 
by a sage named Bhrigu makes no mention of it (Bhaba Chalita Chart) and yet we 
can form personal e^erience to testify to the accuracy of predications given in it 
from the simple original chart of birth '. As a matter of fact Bhrigu did take into 
consideration the Bhaba Chakra in making the predictions although it is not stated 
in the readings. The ancient sage could probably foresee that a decadent race 
would be following and it would not be possible for them to follow the reasonings, etc., 
that was why only the results were given. Bhri^ Samhita, whether you believe 
it or not, claims to give the results not of a particular chart but of an individual 
whose birth chart it was as would be found from the reference in every reading 
of the previous incarnation of the person in question. When we come across 

innafiiTi' ^ etc., it does not mean 

that in birth charts where a man is bom in Vrischeek Lagna with the sun in the 
sign, he will have the result given; but it gives the results of a particular man 
bom in a particular degree of the Dagna. For in the next (Kundalai) it states ' 

«fmJ etc.' This shows that the prediction is made after consideration of the 
position of the Lagna and the planets in it as also in other houses. Similarly 
'ftnf# does not mean that in the birth chart in which 

Saturn happens to be in the 8th house, the maximum age the man will attain is 
64 but that in that particular chart the result is such. Instances may be multiplied. 

Any way the book is a very learned exposition of the Vimshottari Dasa arid 
its defence and the author deserves our congratulations for creating interest in this 
dying branch of human knowledge. 

We would be glad if he goes into the subject further and let us have a similar 
exposition of Astottari Dasa dso as that system is more in vogue in Bengal and will 
greatly benefit eager students. On a close study he will find that although the 
two great systems apparently differ so widely, the results when calculated to 
Fratyantar dasa do not materially differ—^there is real unity underlying the apparent 
diversity. 

We strongly recommend the book to the students of Directional Astrology. 

P. C. Ray. 
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THE KAJHA UPANI§AD : An Introductory Study in the Hindu Doctrine of 

God and of Human Destiny, by Prof. J. N. Rawson, Serampore College. 

This admirable edition of the Kathopanisad, belon^ng to the special genus of 
Hindh sacred books indicated by the name Upanisad, discloses a thorouglily honest 
and diligent attempt of a capable scholar to interpret with considerable lucidity 
the religious conceptions of those sages of old who were defenders of faith in God 
and in Eternal Life. The Introduction to the work which runs over 53 pages is by 
itself an interesting essay, very informing in character. 

The sub-title of the work under review clearly indicates the ambitious design 
of the learned editor to ascertain or determine the ' Hindu Doctrine of Godand 
the present work with its discussions and dissertations is but a step in aid of the 
execution of that object. It will be no doubt quite premature to make reflections 
on this declared object of Prof. Rawson, taking merely his first step into considera¬ 
tion, but as the ‘ Hindu Doctrine of God' of the sub-title signifies, in the singular 
number, one well-defined general doctrine of the Hindus or rather of the old Indian 
Aryans who were not unbelievers or agnostics, a word relating to the object of the 
editor seems called for. It is certainly not known, or rather it cannot at this stage 
be known, whether the capable scholar will to attain his object pursue an anthro¬ 
pological study on the materials provided by the Upanisads, or by bringing into 
focus the philosophical or metaphysical speculations of old days, but it is exceedingly 
doubtful if by pursuing any method one doctrine relating to God can be formulated 
for all God-believing Hindus of old, seemingly united in one faith. 

It has to be noted in the first place that not to acqtiire social opprobrium or 
not to be socially ostracised, the Hmdus of old days had only to eat correct food 
and to marry correctly; they were, however, quite free unlike many other peoples 
of the world to speculate independently and to express their non-orthodox views 
publicly relating to the nature of God or to the origin and destiny of life. Such a 
large number as sixty-three eschatological theories propounded by the ritual-bound 
Hindus have been discussed by Buddha as recorded in the Nikiyas. Again, meta¬ 
physical speculations of various sorts are met with in some noted works which are 
regarded as so many systems ; the learned pundits may favour or may be wedded to 
this or that systfem, but the Hindus in general did not, and do not, form their notions 
by referring to any sort of learned speculation of the philosophers. 

What has been said above will be abundantly clear, if a bit of anthropological 
study be made of the various religious notions that have been preserved in the 
Upanisads. Elaborate discussion on the point is both irrelevant and unsuitable 
here; only one fact of much prominence in the Upanisads is referred to below to 
suggest what difiiculties are in the way of the learned editor. What the anthropo¬ 
logists have tentatively set down as primitive notions relating to life and its Destiny 
by studying the religious beliefs of various peoples of lower culture, are found 
significantly intertwined with many highly evolved ideas in the Upanisads. It will 
be noticed what high value has b^n assigned to dreams in realizing the conception 
of God, which dreams once played an important part in coming to the notion of the 
immortal ‘ double ' or soul of man. That the soul of spiritual substance is but the 
replica of the material body, has been taught by some Risis of the Upanisads by 
making the disciples look at their reflected images; again, that the man-like form 
reflected on the retina of the eyes to be the real purusa inhabiting the body is 
another idea; the immaterial sotd of the size of a thumb residing in the cavity of 
the heart has been spoken of to ^ve another idea of the soul. These are different 
primitive notions of various existing tribes and they are all found as living notions 
in the Upanisads of higher culture. It need hardly be pointed out that notions 
relating to God depend for their growth very much upon the notions formed of 
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life. A suggestion merely is thrown out here : how difficult it is, if not impossible, 
to get at one unified doctrine of God if even the research be confined to the Upanisads 
alone. 

It is hoped Prof. Rawson will excuse the reviewer for his pointing out that in 
his learned reflections and dissertations he has not as yet explained (as is very 
desirable to do to ascertain the special characteristics of the Upanisads) why the 
name Upanisad in the Hindu world has been a name to conjure with, though in this 
class of literature we get only authoritative statements or declarations of truth 
without there being any attempt at any rational explanation of them. There are 
in many Upani^ds very fancififl explanations of some such forms as S 4 ma, Udgitha 
and so forth, disclosing bad grammar and worse idiom and yet the grammarians 
who did not accept them as correct, did not say anything about them. Again, the 
later philosophers in propounding their own systems by resorting to reasons have 
quoted some utterances of the Upanisads, each putting his own interpretation upon 
them in making his philosophy acceptable. This peculiar attitude of reverence for 
the Upanisads has to be ascertained and stated, and the reviewer hopes that the 
learned editor will do this before long to help the readers to understand the Hindu 
moods of mind of the old days. 

The criticism just set forth in no way detracts from the book its value, which, 
on the whole, is a most thoughtful and meritorious production. 

B. C. Mazumdar. 


A PAGEANT OF ASIA : A Study of Three Civilizations, by Kenneth Saunders, 
published by the Oxford University Press, London, pages 452, price 21 shillings 
net, 1934. 

Dr, Kenneth Saunders, who had hitherto been known to us as an eminent 
student of Buddhist religion and culture only, has now imposed upon himself here 
in this book, the ambitious task of presenting to the lay world at large, the 
magnificent story of the superb and colossal civilizations of India, China and Japan. 
These three of the most important regions of Asia, where cultures of profound interest 
and beauty blossomed forth in very early times, have played a glorious role in the 
history of humanity. Early transcending all limits of insularity, the civilizations 
that flourished in these regions, spread far and wide,—^penetrating far afield even 
to flavour and colour the cultures of Judaea and Greece. Tremendously interesting 
therefore, is the story of the achievements of the children of these three ‘ soils' of 
Asia, unfolded here by a sympathetic student of Asiatic cultures like Dr. Kenneth 
Saunders. Well-read in the literature of these regions, and widely travelled there 
to gain first hand knowledge of the cultural and secular lives of these peoples, 
Dr. Kenneth Saimders may be justly considered as one peculiarly qualified to give 
us a panoramic survey of the achievements of these peoples; and rightly, indeed, 
he evaluates these achievements not so much in terms of politics, as in those of art, 
religion, literature, philosophy and culture. But politics he does not eschew 
altogether. He, indeed, describes political conditions,—but only when they are 
necessary to present a perspective against which to conjure up the story of the 
cultural developments of a particular period. He not only lays open the philosophy 
and humanity of the cultures depicted, but brings out very clearly their individual 
personality as well. A writer of beautiful prose, he describes the similarities and 
differences among these cultures, sometimes with the sublime touch of a master 
artist. For instance, how in a nutshell says he : ' If India is mystical and meta* 
physical, China is rationalist and humanist, Japan is at once utilitarian and poetical* 
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All have elements of Mysticism and of a deep aesthetic and poetic genius, and all 
have produced men of action as well as men of vision. Yet it remains true that 
the Indian ideal is the Rishi—^the Yogi—the Mahatma—^men of transcendental 
vision : the Chinese ideal is the man of affairs who is also a scholar, and the Japanese 
ideal is the Samurai, or loyal servant of the Emperor and overlord, faithful to death, 
stoic in endurance, touched to finer issues by a sad sense of the transiency of the 
world and its joys and sorrows. And in all Buddhism has quickened the native 
aestheticism, and taught ideals of compassion and contemplation.* 

Organized into three parts, devoted respectively to India, China and Japan, 
Dr. Saunders has attempted here a veritable cavalcade of the glorious and glamorous 
civilizations of Eastern Asia, from the earliest times down to the coming of the 
European in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. With his 
uncanny power of describing things in picturesque manner, the author presents us 
here in this book a richly colourful interpretation of the spirit of ancient Asia as 
expressed through the achievements of the men and women who designed and wove 
the civilizations of these three divinely chosen regions of the world. The first 
part on India opens with a brief description of the wonderful civilization recently 
imearthed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Then come for treatment the Aryans 
in the Panjab. We have here vivid glimpses not only of their nature cults, but also 
of the Vedic society in its glad moments of work and play and at the solemn hours 
of death. Steadily the naive naturalism of the Rg Veda is superseded by the 
religiosity of the Brahmanas and then again by the mystic teachings and the grand 
intuitions of the Upanisads. Then we find ourselves amidst the secular civilizations 
of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Then suddenly out of the dark jungle 
and the weird mists of the early Indian history, and towering head and shoulder 
above the great rishis of her first religious visions, the stupendous figure of the 
greatest of India’s sons, Gautama Buddha, soars serene, clear-cut and majestic. 
What he sowed, we reap in the time of the Maurya Asoka. Then follows a period of 
history somewhat chaotic and obscure, which lasts till the coming of the Guptas 
who herald another Golden Age of India, manifesting the spirit and genius of the 
age in diverse fields of human accomplishments ranging from exquisite music, 
painting, poetry and drama to astronomy, mathematics and the military arts. 
Then come for record the achievements of the Southern Kingdoms, followed (of 
course with a quick jump) by the fascinating story of Akbar and the Great Moguls. 
And here leaves the author his Indian trail. 

Then commences the story of China, which unlike India begins her traditional 
history with great men of affairs, idealized as symbols of a golden age—the three 
August Ones, and the Five Sovereigns, who represent the Five Elementary Virtues 
rachating Peace and Harmony. We see how out of the fusion of Shang and Chou 
evolves the Qassical Chinese civilization, the foundation of all culture and beauty, 
the mighty prototype throughout the ages. Then the master minds of China, 
representing many types—from Kunge Fu-tse, moralist and preserver of tradition 
to Chuang-tse, rebel and mystic, and from Mo-tse the theist to the atheist Chen 
Tuan, make their processional appearance on the stage of history. Very soon we 
have a Chinese parallelism to Indian history. Like Chandragupta Maurya, there 
comes to usurp the decadent House of Chou, a man of uncertain parentage named 
Chin-shih Huang-Ti, hdped like the Indian Chanakya, by his unscrupulous minister 
Li Sze. He was a man of immense energy and brilliant gifts —a strong and purposeful 
iconoclast, who believed that the feudal system and its literature hung together and 
must go together. China owes to him the realization of her ideal of unSed state¬ 
hood. His succ<^sors owe him a magnificent lead, for he heralded what is known 
in Chinese history as the Han Era. After having here a detailed acquaintance with 
the achievements of the Han Era and its after-math, we pass on to the splendour of 
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the Tang period. The cultural achievements of Tang are such as almost to blind 
us to the corruption and superstition of the Court and the sufferings of the masses, 
who groaned under heavy taxation in land and salt, and under forced labour. 
Cultures of Tang China stand on a par with that of Guptan India and that of Europe 
of Charlemagne. Indeed, its indebtedness to Guptan India was not inconsiderable. 
Coomaraswamy has rightly observed: ' Almost all that belongs to the common 
spiritual consciousness of Asia, the ambient in which its diversities are reconciliable, 
is of Indian origin in the Guptan period \ The Buddhists of the Age brought a 
new artistic and spiritual impetus. While the dreaded Turks poured into Europe 
and battered upon the gates of India, and while Christians equally resolute, sought 
by force to win a pagan world, forgetting their Greek heritage in their zeal for their 
Semitic one, Buddhists bowed to the storm of persecution and became missionaries 
of the cross-fertilization of cultures. The contemporary literature, philosophy and 
art of China reveal how greatly Indian culture had stimulated the Chinese. But the 
House of Tang collapsed as all royal houses do with the turn of the wheel of destin)% 
and half a century of chaos and disorder following the same, China passed on to the 
hands of a virile series of kings beginning with Tai-Tsu, with whom there inaugurated 
another great era, the Augustan Age of Chinese literature and philosophy—an age of 
experiment and freedom, of revolt against the trammels of tradition, of romanticism 
rather than classicism, but also of scientific materialism and naturalism. In this 
period as well we find unmistakable influence of India on Chinese culture. The 
thread of Chinese history in the book under review breaks with the Mongol conquest 
of China under Kublai Khsm. 

The last part of the book deals with Japan. Here we are given glimpses not 
only of the royal personalities, but also of the revered scholars and artists of Japan. 
The story of cultural fusion and adaptation is very ably delineated to show how if 
Japan had imitated she had done it well, and had adapted what she had borrowed 
with amazing skill and tenacity. 

It is obvious that in an ambitious work like this there would be sins of 
omission and commission. Excepting one or two typical ones, it is of course 
difficult on account of limited space at the reviewer's disposal to cite them all here. 
For instance, on page 9, it is stated that Atharva Veda is a mere compilation from 
the Rg Veda. Again, ‘ Vedic ' has been given as the name of a script. 

Apart from these imperfections, the book under review forms on the whole an 
exceUent introduction to the study of Indian, Chinese and Japanese cultures. Here; 
indeed we have history infused with the life-spirit of the imaginative intellect, and 
not reduced to the mere skeleton of a chronicle of events. 

Axun K. SuR. 


THE HILL BHUIYAS OF ORISSA, by Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. Published 
by ‘ Man in India' Office, Ranchi. Pages 360, with some illustrations and 
a Map of the Bonai, Psillahara and Keonjhar States, 1935. Price Rs. 8. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy of Ranchi, to whom we owe so much for 
detailed knowledge of the aboriginal tribes of the Central Hill Belt of India, puts us 
once more under a deep debt of gratitude and obligation by furnishing us with an 
excellent monograph on the Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa. He is one of the very few 
Indians, who have made a close study of the primitive peoples of this country in 
situ. Indeed, the last twenty-five years of his life he has devoted mainly to the 
study of the primitive peoples of the Central Hill Belt of India, and we have the 
results of the same incorporated for our use and benefit, in some five invaluable 
monographs including the present one. 
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The Bhuiyas, who form the subject-matter of study of the volume under review, 
are an interestinjg people, having regional distribution covering over half a dozen 
provinces of India. They represent every grade and form of c^ture, ranging from 
the more or less primitivity of those who live on the hills to the regular Hinduised 
cultures of those Zeminder families who live in the plains and now lay claim to the 
pretension of having a Rajput or Kshatriya descent. In the book under review, 
as is obvious from the title, the Rai Bahadur studies that branch of the Bhuiyas 
who dwell on the hills of Orissa. But as well he takes care to refer now and then to 
sundry points of difference in the customs and beliefs of the lEll Bhuiyas, not only 
with their kinsmen, the Hinduised Bhuiyas of the plains, but also with some of the 
Munda tribes of the Central Hills. 

The book is divided into some twelve chapters in each of which by turn the 
author discusses with his characteristic erudition, the racial and cultural affinities 
of the Bhuiyas, their habitat, physical and mental characteristics, economic life and 
social organization, kinship usages, marriage and inheritance rules, birth, childhood, 
puberty and funeral customs, rdigious and magical behefs and practices, folklore, 
omens and superstitions. The book is appended with (i) a statistical analysis of 
one hundred adult Pauri Bhuiyas, and (2) local accounts of the Plains Bhuiyas of 
the Orissan State of Gangpur. 

The work is of considerable interest and value to all those interested in Indian 
anthropology. Coming as it does from such a lifelong and devoted student of 
anthropology as the Rai Bahadur is, the book leaves hardly anything to be desired 
so far as the treatment of the subject is concerned. It is well-got up and properly 
indexed. 

Atui, K. Sur. 


THE B^IHADARANYAKA UPANI§AD, by Swami Madhavananda, pubUshed 

by Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas, pages 960. 

Swami Madhavananda of Ramkrishna Math, Belur, has done a genuine service 
to the learned w:orld by removing the long-felt want of a reliable and complete 
English translation of Sankara's commentary on the Brihadaranyaka Upanii^d. 
Many eminent scholars had attempted the same task previously, but none could 
bring it to a finish. Swami Madhavananda gives in the book under review a list 
of such tmsuccessful previous attempts, which undoubtedly indicate how much we 
really owe him for bringing out this complete edition of the work. The present 
translation is meant for Siose students of Vedanta, whose knowledge of the Sanskrit 
language is not so perfect as to enable them to follow the original. Swamiji observes 
that ‘ some passages of both text and commentary have been omitted in the transla¬ 
tion to suit the exigencies of modem tasteBut we do not^liink that to be a 
right method. The true follower of the Upanisads has to remodel or to rectify his 
taste by reading the book. Let the reader ft^ow the book, and the book should 
not follow the reader. 

The introduction to the book which is from the pen of a revered scholar of 
great reputation. Prof. Kuppuswami Shastri, gives a good deal of information of 
inesteemable value for the students of Vedanta Philosophy. Besides, there is a 
short note in which an account of the Vedas is given. But we believe that a few 
words were necessary also as to why the Vedas and Upanisads should be regarded 
as the only infallible proof for the tmknown and the unknowable, without which 
conception the study of Upanisads is fruitless in the eyes of a Hindu scholar. 

The tran^tion portion of the book no doubt commands admiration. The 
style is simple and ludd and ato accurate. The philosophical intricacies of the 
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Commentary have been reduced to a minimum—an aspect which is very rare even 
in the works of highly eminent writers on the Nyaya system of Indian thought. 
If, however, any criticism is to be made, then we are to point out that in the next 
edition of the book the author should exercise a little more care in translating such 
words as agre which he renders by ‘ in the beginning' (on page 15), instead of 
simply ‘ before * or ‘ previously \ If agre is rendered ' in the beginningthen 
one would be inclined to think that the creation has a beginning, though according 
to the doctrine inculcated in the commentary—the creation has no beginning. 
If the phrase ' in the beginning ’ is urged, then it would have been better to say 
' in the beginning of this cycle of creation In the same page, the force of eva 
is overlooked. Mytytind eva idam-dvftam-dslt is translated by * it was covered by 
Death (hiranyagarbha) or Htmger *. Would it not have been better, if it was said 
‘ it was covered by Death (hiranayagarbha) above Hunger \ We are afraid ' or ' 
here is ambiguous. 

By dividing the dialectical portions into groups, under the heads: ‘ objection ’ 
and ' reply *, the subject-matter of discussion has been charmingly simplified. We 
are of opinion that there are places where auxiliary notes were necessary. But the 
author has failed to furnish us with such notes. Then another point of improve¬ 
ment, we are tempted to surest for the future edition of the book, is to put the 
analytical headings of the discussions of philosophical truths along with contents 
of the same. We further wish to see the historical portions of Sankara's philosophy 
from the quotations made by him. 

We hope and feel sure that the book wiU be highly appreciated by all students 
of Indian philosophy. Rajendra Nath Ghosh. 


THE PADYAVALI of ROPA GOSVAmI, edited by Prof. vSushil Kumar De. 

Dacca University Publication, pp. 296-1-cxliv. 

Prof. De is to be sincerely congratulated for his critical edition of the Padydvalt, 
an anthology of Sanskrit verses by the celebrated Vaisnava poet-philosopher Rupa 
Gosvami, which is based upon no less than sixteen different manuscripts. He has 
enhanced the value of the edition by appending notes on the authors cited in the 
text so far as they can be traced. The critical apparatus with which the work has 
been edited is calculated to be of undoubted value to scholars. 

The Padydvalt is a collection of Vaisnava verses in Sanskrit, some of which 
take us back to a date which is much older than the age of Chaitanya. It is, there¬ 
fore, needless to say that the study of these verses is likely to throw light on the 
growth and development of Vaisnavism as a widespread creed. Rupa Gosvami 
compiled 386 verses from over 125 poets (according to Dr. De's reckoning) with a 
view to illustratinglj^e principles of the creed which he along with his elder brother 
and nephew was among the first to develop and expound. With this object in view, 
Rupa introduced some minor changes into the verses in order to bring them into 
line with his creed, while keeping their sense, poetry and rhythm intact. 

Prof. De in his learned introduction has very properly undertaken an enquiry 
into the essentials of the new theory of Rasa which seeks to identify religious feeling 
entirely with the sentiment of love which is pre-eminently a human passion. We 
owe this new theopr together with all its corollaries which were subsequently 
developed in the Vaisnava school to the inspiration of Chaitanya and to the untiring 
zeal of his immediate disciples. The genersd attitude of Prof. De towards Chaitanya 
and his movement is one of appreciation and sympathy. But there are certain 
jStatements that either need correction or remain open to criticism, not to say, 
objection. 
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One may take exception, for instance, to his statement that Mukunda was the 
father of Riipa and Sanatana (p. xlv). Here the name of the grandfather has been 
substituted for that of the father. Mukimda was not the father but the grandfather 
of Rupa and Sanatana according to the Vai^nava toshant. Mukunda's son Kumara 
was the father of the scholarly brothers. 

Secondly, on p. xviii: * His (Chaitanya’s) studies, however, appear to have 
been chiefly confined to Sanskrit grammar, especially KaLapa Grammar and possibly 
to some literature and rhetoric to which allusion is madeAccording to the 
Charitimrta, he was well-versed in various branches of learning and defeated 
Vedintins, Samkhyavadins, and Buddhists in discussion. According to Jayananda, 
Chaitanya obtained mastery over all the sciences. 

Thirdly on p. Ixxvii: ‘ The six Gosvamins at any rate do not countenance the 
Paraktyd-Vdda which developed at a later period in Bengal Vaisnavism If Prof. 
De had said that they did not openly profess it, the statement would have been 
nearer the mark. For the conception of love which we find in the philosophy and 
poetry of these Vaisnava saints is certainly not that of post-nuptial love. 

Rupa Gosvami in his Ujjvala NUamani, distinctly mentions 
which means that the lovers are separated by reason of their being under 
the influence of others. They are not independent; possibly they are prevented 
by others from meeting each other. Of course, Sri Jiva Gosvamin supported the 
Svakiyd-vdda and tried to explain the phrase according to his own 

favourite doctrine in his Locana-rocani, a commentary on the Ujjvala NUamani. 

The theory of Parakiyd-Rasa was no doubt developed later by Srinivasa Acharya 
and Narottama 'fhakur, the former, a disciple of Gopala Bhatta, one of the six 
Gosvamins, and the latter, a disciple of lyokanatha Gosvami, and both of them 
receiving their education direct from Sri Jiva Gosvami. (See Prem Vilasa.) 

Fourthly, according to Prof. De, Chaitanya ' absorbed in his ecstasies, hardly 
ever sought to build up a cult or a sect \ ‘ A man of his great emotional capacity 
was hardly ever fit for serious or sustained intellectual effort.* * The death of his first 
wife had something to do with his sannyasa 

Lastly, Prof. De characterizes Vaisnava view of devotional sentiment as ' erotic 
mysticism *. In Europe, a theory like this was developed which found expression 
in the conception of ‘ the bride of Christ *. But with the Vaisnavas, it is a vicarious 
enjoyment, the ideal of which is to serve God purely from a spirit of disinterested love. 
The doctrine of love as conceived by the Vaisnavas requires it that every devotee, 
irrespective of sex, should regard himself or herself as the handmaid of love which 
is personified as Radha. The proximity of the handmaids to Radha is determined 
by his or her capacity for love and the corresponding Sddhand. This is no secret 
cult nor is there any secret form of worship attached to it as in the ancient Orphic 
mysteries of the* Greeks or in some of the Sahajiya forms of worship prevalent in 
Bengal down to the modem times. 

Khagendra Nath Mitter. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE COLLECTION OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
Vol. VII, Kavya Manuscripts, by M.M. Haraprasada Shastri, C.I.E., M.A., 
D.Litt., F.A.S.B. Published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1934, Pages 653. 

The present volume was prepared by M.M. Haraprasada Shastri and he saw 
the whole of it in proof in various stages of progress. He died suddenly in November, 
1931, and in March, 1933, Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti was entrusted with the 
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task of seeing through the press the remaining portions of the present volume. This 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Poems has been prepared on the same method as was followed 
in the previous volumes. We find notices of poems by such eminent poets and 
scholars as Kalidasa, Bharttrhari, Bharavi, Bharata Mallika, Brajasundara, Jayadeva, 
Halayudha, Sanatana Gosvami, Rupa Gosvami, Raghunathadasa, Danto, 
Jagannatha Pandita, Nilakantha, etc. Further we find notices ^of MSS. under 
dramatic literature written by Kalidasa, Sriharsa, Bhavabhuti, Aryaksemi^vara, 
Kavi Rajasekhara, Amaresvara, Rupa Gosvami, Jagadi^vara and Anantadeva did 
not escape the attention of the author. 

Under prose romances the author has collected such pieces as Pancatantro- 
pakhyana, Da. 4 akumaracarita, Vasavadatta, Kadambari, Damayantikatha, Brhat- 
katha, Kathasaritsagara, Hitopadesa, Madhavanalakatha, Anandavrndavana- 
campuh, Gopala-campuh, Samgrahakatha, etc. 

' Under Anthologies the author has mentioned the manuscripts of Kavindra- 
vacana-samuccaya, Subhasitavali, Padyasamgraha, Padyavali, etc. 

Under Niti, such works as Sukraniti, Canakya-sloka, Canakya-satakam, 
Kamandakiya-Nitisara and some other works of anonymous writers are mentioned. 
The author has also given an account of manuscripts on riddles, e.g., Vidagdha- 
mukha-mandanam, Prahelika-sara, Samasyarnava. 

Under short religious poems, the author has collected such works as Santi- 
^takam, Stava-mala, Stavavali, Padyapuspanjali, Gangamahatmya, Trivenistotram, 
Sri-rama-stotraih, Visnu-sahasra-namavali, etc. 

The author has spared no pains to mention miscellaneous hymns, such as 
Navaratham^ika, Mangalastotrarh. He concludes his catalogue with notices of 
some of the Prakrit Kavyas, such as Gathasaptasati, Vimalagahakosa. 
Mr. Chakravarti has added a concise introduction in which a list of some of the 
more important of the works described in the volume has been given. Besides, he 
has given a list of rulers and Zemindars who are mentioned as patrons and authors 
of works described in it. It is a laudable work, extremely informative and exceedingly 
illuminating, prepared by one of the greatest scholars of India, a scholar of worldwide 
reputation who is no more in this world. Mr. Chakravarti has done an immense 
service to the literary world by completing the task left unfinished by the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya. 

This Catalogue will prove very useful to scholars and students interested in the 
Kavya literature of India. The indexes drawn up by Mr. Chakravarti, one of titles 
and one of authors, will be very much appreciated by those interested in the 
subject. 


KAI.IRANJAN Mukherjeb. 
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The Indian Research Institute has lost its Founder- 
President Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., C.I.E., 
O.B.E., M.A., B.h. (Calcutta), LD.D. (Aberdeen), 
DD.D. (St. Andrews), Suri-Ratna, Vidyaratnakar, Vidya- 
sudhakar, Bangaratna, Jnan-Sindhu, Advocate and Soli¬ 
citor. Sir Deva Prasad’s was an eventful life of multifarious 
activities. He was born in i860 in the village of Maju, 
Hooghly District. He was educated at the Howrah and 
Hare Schools, Sanskrit College and Presidency College. 
He was a Fellow of the Calcutta, Dacca, Benares, and Delhi 
Universities. He served Calcutta University as its Vice- 
Chancellor for two terms. He was a member of the 
Council of State, Indian Uegislative Assembly and Bengal 
Uegislative Council, Corporation of Calcutta and of other 
bodies. He was also a member of the Lytton Committee 
(Uondon) and Paddison Committee (South Africa). He 
once represented the Government of India at the League 
of Nations (Geneva), and twice represented the University 
of Calcutta at the Congress of the Universities of Empire 
held in England. He was also the President and Member 
of the Sanskrit College and Bengal Sanskrit Association, 
the President of the Incorporated Society of Law for several 
years, C^cutta University Institute, and Vice-President 
of the Indian Association and National Council of Educa¬ 
tion, Asiatic Society of Bengal, etc. He was also closely 
connected with many philanthrophic and charitable in¬ 
stitutions. During the last days of his life he used to 
take keen interest particularly for two institutions—the 
Indian Research Institute and the Refuge. He made his 
mark in all the different spheres of activities. He was also 
a devout Vaishnava, and was the author of a few publica¬ 
tions—‘Notes and Extracts’, ‘Three months in Europe’, 

‘ Prabash Patra ’, ‘ Travels in South Africa ’, etc. 

In his death Bengal has lost one of her distinguished 
sons. May his soul rest in peace. 




IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1935. 

1. Some Ethical Ideals of the Tso-chuan by Arthur Morley. 

2. Recent Finds near An-Yang by W. Perceval Yetts. 

Here the author has attempted to give a general survey of archaeolo¬ 
gical events since 1899 at An-Yang in the north of Ho-nan province. 

3. The Date of Bhuti Vikramakesari bv K. A. Nilakantha 
3 aitri. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. 
VII, pt. 4, 1935. 

1. Die Stellung der Munda-Sprachen by P. W. Schmidt. 

2. Notes on the Arabic Materials for the History of the Early 

Crusades by H. A. R. Gibb. 

3. Iranian Words in the Khorosthi Documents from Chinese 

Turkestan, II by T. Burrow. 

4. Modern Maltese Literature by C. L. Dessoulavy. 

5. Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collection by 

Lionel Giles. 

These articles are all useful and contain many new and interesting 
matters. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 55, No. 2, June, 1935 

1. Political Theology in Early Islam by Julian Obermann. 

It is an interesting paper dealing with IJasan Al-Basri’s treatise on 
Qadar who was more a legendary figure than a historical personality, 
bom in the year 21 A.H. 

2. Is the Boomerang Oriental ? by D. S. Davidson. 

Le Monde Oriental, Vol. XXVI-XXVII, 1932, 1933. 

Beitr%e zur indischen Wortkunde by J arl Charpentier. 

This is a very thoughtful, useful, and informative paper. Many 
important terms have bwn well treated in it. 

Indologica Pragensia, 1929. 

1. Anvlksiki und Atmavidya by M. Winternitz. 

2. Ein Yoga-Prahasana by O. Stein. 
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Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1935. 

A well-known Rajput miniature by O. C. Ganguly. 

In this paper the author has analysed the Quasi-Moghul illustration of 
the Kakubha ragini in the Collection of Professor F. Sarre. The author 
has also considered a very old piece of example very familiar to 
students of Indian painting. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society {New 
Series), Vol. II, Nos. 1-2, 1935. 

1. Gotra and Pravara in Vedic Literature by P. V. Kane. 

It is a very interesting paper. The author has discussed the original 
meaning of the term * pravarawhich was closely connected with 
domestic matters such as marriage, etc. He has shown that dr^eya 
and pravara are used in the same sense in which the sutras employ 
them. 

2. Materials for an Ismaili Bibliography : 1920-1934 by Asaf 

A. A. Fyzee. 

Journal of Indian History, VoL XIV, pt. I, April, 1935. 

Yavana and Parasika by Dines Chandra Sircar. 

In this paper Mr. Sircar discusses as to the real meanii^s of 
Yavana and Parasika, Yavanas have been distinguished from the 
Pdrasikas as pointed out in this paper on the authority of ViSakhadatta's 
Mudraraksasa. 

Review of Philosophy and Religion, VoL V, No. 2, March-Sept.,ig^i\. 

1. Some Fundamental Problems in the Upanishads and Pali 

Ballads by S. M. Katre. 

2. The Development of the Doctrine of Anekantavada in 

Jainism by Jagadish Chandra Jain. 

It is a very useful paper on Jain Philosophy so far as the fundamental 
doctrine of Anekantavada or many-sidedness is concerned. On this 
doctrine depend the other doctrines of the Jainas. The development of 
this doctrine finds an important place in the Jain literature. This 
doctrine leads us to understand the truth comprehensively and at the 
same time shows the liberal and all-compromising spirit of Jainism. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XXI, Pt. I, 
March, 1935. 

The Revenue Administration of Mir Qasim in Bihar and Bengal 
(1760-63) by Nandalal Chatterjee. 

It is a very informative paper dealing with Mir Qasim’s revenue 
administration which forms the background for the rev^ue adminis¬ 
tration of the Bast India Company in Bengal, Bihar, andurissa* 
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Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. IV, No. i, January, 1935. 
War in Ancient India by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol. Ill, No. 2, July 1935. 

1. Some Ancient Relics found in North I^akhimpur by Sar- 

veswar Barua. 

This paper contains an account of some old relics of historical interest 
in different parts of North Lakhimpur Sub-division. 

2. Stemming of the Tide of Mushm Conquest in Eastern 

India by K. I,. Barua. 

Karnatak Historical Review, Vol. II, No. ii, January, 1933. 

Socio-Political Compacts in Vijayanagara by B. A. Saletore. 

Journal of the Madras Geographical Association, Vol. 10, No. i, 
April, 1935. 

A Study of Place Names in the Anantapur District by Chilakur 
Narayana Rao. 

This is an interesting paper giving a cursory treatment mainly con¬ 
fined to the Anantapur District. 

Prabuddha Bhdrata, Vol. LXXXIX, No. 6, June, 1934. 

Original Buddhism as a Philosophy of Life by Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids. 

In it the learned authoress has discussed such topics as Bhava, 
Bhuforms, Dharma, etc. 

Vedanta Kesari, Vol. XXI, No. 9, January, 1935. 

The Goal in Early Buddhism by Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

It is a very useful paper containing many important dissertations 
on Nirvana, attha, etc. 

Asiatic Review {New Series), Vol. XXXI, No. 107, July, 1935. 

1. The Story of the Indian Lion by R. I. Pocock. 

It is an interesting paper especially to naturalists and sportsmen. 
The Indian lion has always been an object of special interest. This 
topic has been very ably treated with reference to the manes, size, colour, 
and pattern of cubs with a beautiful illustration of an Inchan lion cub. 
The sections on hunting Indian lions and the cause of extermination 
of lions teach us many new lessons. 

2. Rural Economics in India and South Africa; A Com¬ 

parison by Sir Alan Pim. 
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3. The Course of Indian Evolution by Stanley Rice. 

4. The Rubber Plantation Industry: A Survey by J. G. Hay. 

Science and Culture, Vol. I, No. 3, August, 1935. 

1. The March towards Absolute Zero by M. N. Saha. 

This is really an interesting and thoughtful paper written in a popular 
style. 

2. A Century of Progress in Scientific Thought by J. C. Ghosh. 

3. On Storage and Use of Radium in Radio-therapy by 

D. M. Bose. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 2, June, 1935 - 

1. The Harmika and the Origin of Buddhist Stupas by 

J. Przyluski. 

In this paper the author has tried to show that the tomb of 
the early converted laics was probably similar to the pre- 
Buddhistic tombs and that at the time when the northern influence 
began to exert itself the stupa developed into its real form. 
According to the author the big stupas built prior to the advent of 
the Christian Era appear as hybrid monuments revealing different 
influences. 

2. Kingship and Nobility in the 13th Century by Anil Chandra 

Banerjee. 

3. Mir Quasim’s Army by Nandalal Chatterjee. 

4. The Smrti Chapters of the Kurma Purana by Rajendra 

Chandra Hazra. 

5. The Birthplace of Bhavabhtiti by V. V, Mirashi. 

Jaina Antiquary, Vol. I, No. i, June, 1935. 

1. Ancient South Indian Jainism by B. Seshagiri Rao. 

The paper deals with ritualism, a practical religion and discipline. 
The author gives an outlook of Jaina Siddhantaciryas and 
shows the influence of Jainism on Jinas or conquerors. 

2. Nayakumaracariu by Hira Eal Jain. 

According to the author this is an Apabhramsa work of the 
loth century, first discovered in the year 1924. The author 
of this work is Pupphayanta or Puspadanta. It relates the story 
of Nayakumara who had to spend the period of exile, full of 
adventures. 

Journal of the'University of Bombay, Vol. Ill, Part VI, May, 1933. 
1. Hymns to Indra by the Visvamitras (R.V. III. 30-53)— 
translated into English and briefly annotated by H. D, 
Velankar. 
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2. Sauraseni Prakrit by A. M. Ghatage. 

The linguistic nature of the various Prakrit dialects is a point of 
much confusion and uncertainty. In this paper the author views 
the whole problem from a historical point of view and attempts to 
decide the linguistic nature of Sauraseni with the help that can be 
derived both from the grammarians and the existing literature 
found in it. 

3. Asvins as Historical Figures by G. L. Chandavarkar. 

The author has made an attempt to investigate data in the 
Rgveda, if there be any, that point to germs of history in the 
myths connected with the Asvins. He has tried to arrive at the 
truest possible interpretation of the mythological existence of the 
twin gods. He says that among the gods of the Rgveda the Alvins 
possess a unique character. Not only do they, like some other 
deities, betray traits which would point to a historical germ in the 
origin of their conception as deities, but in many places they 
appear as possessed with powers and functions which do not rise 
above the powers and functions of the finite human being. 
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Rgveda**Samhita edited by a board of eminent scholars. It consists 
of:— 

(1) The Text, with the accent marks, Sakalya's Padapatha, Sayanacarya's 

Commentary, extracts from other ancient Indian commentators, viz. 
Skandaswamin, Venkatamadhava, Gunavisnu, Anandatfrtha, etc. 
(most of which are not available in the market), explanatory and 
critical notes in Sanskrit, and variant readings. 

(2) Bngli^ translation (in the light of Sayana^s commentary), critical notes 
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philological lesearches of eminent Indologists. 
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Subscriptions for I2 fascicles or 6 fascicles, payable in advance, are Rs. I2 
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(а) Upavana-Vinoda—by Prof. G. P. Majumdar, 

M Sc., B.L. A Sanskrit treatise on Arbori-Hutti- 
culture with elaborate notes, introduction, etc., 
a id Sanskrit Texts (with a Foreword by Dr. Sir 
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(б) Ve^’anga Jyoti^a—(Under compilation). 
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Bafiglya Mahako^a—An Encyclopaedia in Bengali under the distin¬ 
guished editorship of eminent scholars and general editorship of Prof. 
A. C. Vidyabhusana. 
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